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(Rerued and adopted November 30), 101.) 


1. The purpose of the Society shall be the promotion of AncHmoLogy, 
especially as connected with the investigation of the AwTIQuiTiIEs AND 
Histoky or Scor.ast, 

2, The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Corre 
sponding Members, and Lady Associates. 

3. Candidates for admission as Fellows must sign the Form of Applica- 
tion prescribed by the Council, and must be proposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two Members of the Council, Admission shall be by 
ballot. 

4. The Secretaries shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the lillet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be halloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
name in the billet at once ; but if three or more black balla appear, the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly, Any Candidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. arf 
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5. Honorary Fellows shall consist of persona eminent in Archeology 
who must be recommended by the Council, and balloted for in the 
same way as Fellows; and they shall not be liable for ony fees of 
admission or annual subseriptions, The number of Honorary Fellows 
shall not exceed twenty-five. 


6. Corresponding Members must be recommended by dhe Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and they shall not be liable 
for any fees of admission or annual subseriptions. 


7. Ladies who have done valuable work in the field of Archeology 
may be admitted as Lady Asaociates. The number of Lady Assovintes 
shall not exceed twenty-five, They shall be proposed by the Council, 
and balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall mot be liable 
for any fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 


8. Defore the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, 
such person shall pay to the funds of the Society Two Guiness os 
an etitrance fee and One Guinea for the current year's subseription, 
or may compound for the entrance fee and all annual subseriptions 
by the payment of Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. 
Fellows may compound for future annual subscriptions by a single 
payment of Fifteen Guineas after having paid five annual subscriptions ; 
or of Ten Guineas after having paid ten annual subscriptions, 


9. The subseription of One Guinea shall become due on 30th 
November in each year for the year then commencing; and if any 
Fellow who has not compounded shall fail to pay the subscription for 
three successive years, due application having heen made for payment, 
the Treasurer shall report the same to the Council, by whose authority 
the name of the defaulter may be erased from the List of Fellows. | 


10. Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual subscription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 


11. None but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Society, 
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12. Sibject to the Laws and té the control of the Society in General 
Meetings, the affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council 
elected and appointed as hereinafter set forth. Five Members of the 
Qouncil shall be a queran. 

13. The Office-Bearers of the Society shall consist of a- President, 
three Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries for general purpozes, two Secre- 
taries for Foreign Correspondence, a Treasurer, two Curators of the 
Museum, a Curator of Coina, and a Librarian, The President shall 
be elected for a period of five years, and the Vice-Presidents for a 
period of three years, One of the Viee-Presidents shall retire annually 
by rotation and shall not again be eligible for the same office until after 
the lapse of one year, All the other office-hearers shall be elected 
for one year and shall be eligible for re-election. 

14. In sceordance with the agreements subsisting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures shall be represented on 
the Council by two of its Members (being Fellows of the Society) 
elected annually by the Society. The Treasury shall be represented 
on the Council by the King's and Lord Treasurer's Remembraneer 
(being a Fellow of the Society). 

15. The Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers, the three 
representative Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by 
the Society. 

16. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again he ehyible till after the lapse of one 
year, Vacancies among the elected Members of Council and Office- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on 
rotation, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shull be filled by 
election at the Annual General Meeting, The election shall be by 
Ballot, upon a list issued by the Council for that purpose to the 
Fellows at least fourteen days before the Meeting. 

17. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society's business. 
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18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew's Day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if 
the 30th he a Sunday. 


19. The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General 
Meetings when they see cause. 


90, The Ordinary Mestings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive. 

2]. Every proposal for altering the Laws must be male through the 
Council: and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, aliall 
eause intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one 
month before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on, 


Form of Special Bequest. 

I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Autiquaries of Scot- 
land incorporated by Royal Charter, my eolleetion of , and I direct 
that the sume shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof, 


General Form of Beruest. 

1, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land incorporated by Royal Charter, the eam of 2 sterling [to he used for 
the general purposes of the Society) [or, to be used for the special purpose, or object, 
a ], and I direet that the said sum may be paid to the said 
Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being. 
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oF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1906. 


PATRON. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KRING. 


LS7S. Anencnomery, Hon, Jon, 62 Palnuer- 
ston. Place, 

1553,*AnERDEIN,  FRaNcis, 
Laurencekirk, 

1R0d,"Anam, Fuane, c/o The Straits Trad- 
ing Co,, Koala Lompur, Selangor, 
Federated Malay States, Straits 
Rettlerments. 

1808. AnamM, STHrHEN, 199 Hath Street, 
Glasgow, 

1889, Aaxew, A 


(sarvooklea, 


ALEXANDER, Procurator- 
Fiscal, Balwherrie, Dundee. 

1800. Acxew, Sir AnprEew N., 
Lochnaw Castle, Stranraer. 

1884, Acnew, Sir Stamm, b.C.B., M.A., 22 
Bockingham Terrace, 

1802 Arsa, The Moat Hon. The Marquis of, 
Culzean Castle, May bole, 

1802 Arrees, James H., Gartoows, Falkirk. 

1906. Arrcen, Dr Jous, Ardenles, Fal- 
kirk. 

1005. ALexanpen, BR. &, Grant Lodge, 18 
Lamond Rood, Trinity. 


Bart.., 


1836. Acexanper, W. Lisnsat, Pinkieburn, 
Musselburgh. 

1807. Attas, Rev, Ancusacyp, Channelkirk 
Manae, Oxton, Berwickshire, 

196). ALLARDYCE, Col. James, LL.D, 
of Culquoich, 3 Queen's Terraoe, 
Aberdeen. 

1S-L"Axpensow, AncHipatp, 30 Oxford 
Snare, Londen, W, 

1884. AspENSON, CHAntes M., Ganlenhurst, 
Gedgeley Pork, Prestwich, Manchester, 

1889, Ann&esox, Jaues, Carronvale, Wardle 
Rol, 

1697, AxDEnsoN, Major Joaw Hamirox, 
Zod. Enst Lancashire Regiment, c/o 
Mesers Cox & Co., 16 Charing Cross, 
London. 

THE." AspEenson, Major Ropert Do0G.as, 
efo The Manager, Lloyd's Bank, 
Paignton, Devon, 

1871L.*Anxpensos, Sir Rorent Rowann, 
LLD., HLRS AL, Architect, 16 ut- 
Inne Beytare, 


An sateriak (") denotes Lite Members who have compounded for their Annwal Contrilictions. 


13M. Axpessox, Wittiam, <Arns Brie, 
Bearsden, Dumbartonehire. 

1887. Anpensos - Benny, Davin, 41.0., 
F,RS.E., 23 Grosvenor Crescent, St 
Leonants-on-Ben, 

1894. Axcua, Romert, Craigstou 
Lugar, Ayrshire. 

1882. Anwanpate, THowas, SLD. 0.0.1, 
Professor of Clinienl Sargery, Univer: 
sity of Edinbirgh, 4 Charlotte 84. 

1000, AnstnoTHEn, Sir Raurn W., Bart., of 
Baleaskie, Pittenween. 

1897. AnstTnuTHEn-THowsos, WILLIAM, 
Major, Royal Horse Guards, Kil- 
many. Fife, 

1355, Anpwaut, The Hon, Lord, LL.D, 14 
Moray Place, 

1901. Ancyie, His Grace The Duke ol, 


House, 


K.T., LLD, , Inveraray Castle, 
Tnveraray, 

1876.*Anmustnosc, Rowert Buvcr, 6 Ran- 
dotph Clif. 


1fM, Ansort, Briguile Surgeon, Lieut,-Col, 
James, M.D, & Rothesar Place. 

1801. Anravn, Atexasber THOMSON, 
Physician, Blair TDevenick, Cults, 
Abercleen. 

184, Aurata, Sir Matrauw, Bart., of Car- 
ling, Patlirton, Troon. 

TSS). ATHOLL, Hie Grace The Duke of, K.T., 
Hinir Castle, Blair Atholl. 


1808,*Bars, Joaeru, Bryn Dewi, St David's, 


& Wales, 

1869. Bars, Wittiam, 42 Moray Place, 
Falinbbargh. 

1892, Bars, Wittiam, Lochmaddy, by 
‘Olam, 


1900."*Batkn, Jos G. <ALEXanpEn, of 


Wellwood and Adumton, Monkton, 


Ayrshire, 

1891, Bamo, Wiooam, Clydesdale Bank, 
Portobello, 

1901."Baccatines, The Hight Hon, Lord, 
M.P., 74 Brook Street, London,— 
Vice rend ert. 


1853. Batruis, CHARLES EameIxoTox, 
M.F,, of Newton Don, Kelso, 
Banroun, The Hon, Jawa Maos- 


crerr, § Rothesay Terrace. 


1903. 


1597. Haswenwax, W. Beever, F.SA., 
The Lindens, Sydenham Toad, 
(Croyilon. 

1800. Basxenmax, Wirwtam, M.A., M.D., 


West Park, 50 Polwarth Terrace, 

Bansotr, James, Architect, 5t 
Christopher's, Dumfries. 

BanoLaY-ALLanpice, Ronent, M.A., 
Rosehill, Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 

Banwann, Fnascis Prenmerost, M.A. 
Oxon, Bilsby House, near Alford, 
Linoolnshire. 

Bansxert, Rev, T, H., St Andrew's 
Manse, Bo'ness, 

Bannos, JAMES, Eslitor of Saverness 
Courier, loverness. 

BaxTen, Rev. Geonce CHALMERS, 
U.P. Manse, Cargill, Guildtown, 
Perth. 

1891. "Barre, Trowas, (2 West Comberland 

Street, Glasgow, 
1884.*Bxatox, Capt Anave f., Bayfield, 
North Kessock, Inverness, 
18/7. Beaumont, Cuantes G., M.D, 
Old Manor House, Epsom, Sorrey, 
1905. Benronp, J. G. Hawksier, 4 Belvoir 
'Terrmct, Searborougli. 


eRe. 
187. 
TS, 


Lay. 


TSSi, 


L891. 


| 1803, Beut, R Firakoy, Advocate, Tample 


Hall, Coldtngtians, : 
1888.*Hect, Thomas, of Belmont, Hazel- 
wel, Broughty Perry, 

1877. Bawa., WrooramM, Bridge Hotiee, 181 
Queen Victorian Street, London, 
EC. 

18o0.*BRvEnIDGr, Ersakixe, Lith, St 
Leonanl’s Hill, Dunfermline. 

1886." BevEnipork, Hesny, Pitreavie Honse, 
Dunfermline. 

180]. Baeveninor, James, Church of Beot- 
land's Training College, 4 Blythe- 
wood Drive, Glasgow. 

LS."Bostasb, Withtam, 45 Hydapark 
Street, Glasgow, 

1877.*Bo.rox, Lewis, W.5., 5 Abinger 
Gardens. 
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1801. Bip, Geonce, 33 Howard Place. 

1806, Biset, ALExaspen ML, Bertha 
Cotiuge, Bathgate. 

1882. Buack, Witntam Geonge, Kamorle, 
Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 

1885, Elance, WaLTen Broecar, @ Belgrave 
Creanent, 

1891, Biam, Rev, Witttamw, MLA. DD, 
Leltghton Manse, Dunblaue, 

1870. Biase, Hirro.rre J., R.S.A., Archi- 
tect, 25 Rutland Square. 

1901, Biyraswoun, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Hiythewood, Renfrew, 

1587. Boor, ALEXANDER, Banker, 48 Lander 


Roark 
1485, Boras, Cuantea 8, Of, 121 West- 
bourne Terrace, Lenclon. 
1880.*Bowan, Horativa, W.S., 3 St Mar- 
garet’s Dtoal, 


1f4*Bowrmn, James Srecney, J.P., of 
Glenerultten, Oban. 


15, Boockn, Roneikt FP. Ler, Eton 
Collece, Windsor, 

1808, Bontaxn, Iter. K., Minister of 
Yarrow, Selkirkshire. 

193. Bortawick, Hesay, Borthwick 


Castle, Midlothian. 
Bogwatt, Jawes Doratosos, W,8., 
Donaldson House, Wordie, 
Bor.e, The Hon, Ronext E., Colonel, 
05 Onslow Squart, London, 
Borstos, Tomas, Norman House, 
Bridlington Quay, Hull. 
Brasp, Davin, Sheriff of Ayrshire, 
4? Contes Ganlens. 
1891. Bnaxp, Jawes, CE, 10 Marchmont 
Terrace, Kelvinsiila, Glaspow, 
1884."RaeaDalpase, The Most Hon. The 
Marquess off K.G., Taymeuth 
Castle. 

1887. Brook, ALEXANDER J, 8,21 Chalmers 
Sireet,—Cwrator of Mitsumi. 

14. Brook, Epwanp J., of Hoddom 
Castle, Eeelefeohian. 

1878. Baovs -Momaox, Jonx Beaoos, of 
Finderlie, Murie House, Errol. 

1006."Bnows, ADAM, Netherby, Galashiels, 

164. Brows, CuHantes, Dundas Lodge, 
Kerse, Falkirk. 


1839, 
Se. 


1885. 


= 


TS87, Brows, Gouge, 2 Spottiswoode Street, 

1584. Brows, G. Hatpwrs, §LA., Fro 
fessor oof Fine Art, University 
of Edinburgh, 50 George Square. 

fe, Beows, P. Hieate, M.A,, LL, D,, Fraser 
Professor of Auolent History and 
Paleograpliy, University of Exlin- 
burgh, 20 Corennie Gardens, 

1697. Bhows, RichHanp, (.A., 22 Chester 
Street, 

184. Browne, Right Rev, G, F., DD; The 
Palace, Redland Green, Bristol. 

1382. Baowse, GeEonek Wasitinatox, 
E.S.A4., Architect, 8 Albyn Place. 

1802, Hevce, Geonge Waucn, Banker, 
Leven, Fifi, 

1882. Bavce, Jawes, W.5., 59 Great King 
Skreet. 

1533, Buvce, Jon, 
burgh, 
1838.*Baoce, Jou, of Sumburgh, Shetland, 

21 Dromshaugh Gardens, 

1S, Barer, Her Winttat, ED, Duni- 
Hiarle, Culross. 

13k. Bacce, Witttam Baron, 
View, Donblane 

1905. Broce, The Right Hon. The Lord, 
Broomball, Donfernline. 

If02, Bnyor, THomas H., M.A., M.D, 2 
Granby Terrace, Ulasgow, 

1858. Buice, Wrewam Mom, 11 Blackford 
Rani, 

1896. Bucway, ALExaxpen, LL.D, Seere- 
tary, Scottish Meteorological Society, 
42 Heriot Row, 

1885.*Brcnasas, THomas Ryavum, M.A,, 
MLP., 12 South Street, Park Lane, 
Londen, W. 

1805, Ecniesa, Francis, Secretury of the 
Church Orafta League, 27 Lech. 
mere Koad, Willesden Green, 
London, 

1887.*Bonaess, Peren, Craven Estates Office, 
Coventry, 

1882. Borner, Jowx James, AILS A,, 
Architect, 18 University Avente, 
Hillhead, Glasgow, 

1892, Boawert, Rev. J. B.,B.D., The Manse, 
Fetteresao, Stonehaven. 


Inverallan, Helena- 


Allan 
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T87. Eons - Mtapocn, W. G,, Arthor | 1882 *Caurnen., Parnice W., W.S., 7% 


Lodge, 60 Dalkeith Road. 

1587. Bunss, Rev. Teowas, DD, Croston 
Lodge, Chalmers Crescent, 

1905. Hina, Rev, G, F., Highfields Park, 
Halesowen, Worcestershire. 

1889, Bunn, Rev. P. Logiwen, DD... Manse 
of Lundie and Fowlis, Dundee, 

1901. Bure, The Most Hon. The Marquess 
of, Mount Stuart, Rethesay. 

TPO]. Borougs, C. M‘Arravn, Secretary of the 
Society of Architects, Staple Inn 
Buildings, South Holborn, London, 
W.C. 


TSt8. Canexizap, Jawes, A.HSA, 
ES. W,, 15 Inverleith Terrace. 

1850, Catowei., James, Craigielea Place, 
Paisley, 

1898, CaLtannes, Jonx Granan, Benachie 
Distillery, by ITnach, Aberdeen- 
alilre, 

1387. Camenos, J. A..M.D., Firhall, Nairn. 

1890. Cauprox, Ricnhanrp, 1 St Tawi 
Street. 

1906, Camknonx-Swas, Doxatn, Craighhan, 
Mavileld oad, Sanderstead, Surrey, 

12 Camenet., The Right Hon. Lord 
AltttHiinato, .,P., DL... Coombe Hill 
Farm, Kingston-on-Tlames. 

1899, CAMPBELL, AucHinaLy, Park Lodge, 
62 Albert Drive, Pollokshields, 
Glasgow, 

1906, CAMPBELL, DoxaLo Gaanam, M.B., 
C.M., 28 North Street, Elgin. 

186, Camree.t, Sir Doxcax ALEXANDE: 
Donnas, Mart, of Harealiline and 
Cilenure, 14 Ridgeway Place, Wimble- 
don, 

1965,*CAMPRELL, Rev. James, DD, The 
Manse, Kalmerino, Fifeshire. 

1874.*Camrnet.t, Right Hon. James A., 
LiL. B., of Stracathro, Brechin. 

1901, Cawruect, Lient.-Col. Jone, 
Waterloo Place, 

1901, Camroec., Josera 2), Solieiter, 142 
West George Street, Glasgow. 


Moray Piaoe. 

1883. Camrnugc., Watren J, Dovotas, of 
Innis Chonain, Loch Awe. 

1877. "*CaMrnent-Basxenuas, Right Hon, 
Sir Hexny, G.C.B., LL.D, MLP.. 
Helmont Castle, Meigte. 

1901, Canriaz, Geonoe, 77 George Street. 

14. CanMicHakn, Evenrs G. M., Barrister- 
at-Law, 10 King’s Hench Walk, 
Lonilon. 

TS91. CanmicHaen, James, of Arthurstone, 
Ardler, Meigle. 

18S5.*CanRMICHARL Sir Taomas Lb, Ginsox, 
Bart, Malleny, Balerno, 

1901, *Cansecrn, Anpner, LL D., of Skiba, 
Skibo Castle, Dornoch. 

IMG, Canneqi#, Major D. C0, 8, Liwnaay, 
6 Playfair Terrace, St Amirewa. 

LS71L."Castwiigur, Teowsas Leste Muet- 
VILLE, Metville Honse, Collesaie, Fife, 

1890. Caw, Jases L., Cumtor of Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, Queen 
Street, 


| 1901. Cawpbon, The Right Hon, Earl, Stack- 


pole Court, Pembroke, 

1880, Coataens, P Maconeoon, Architect, 
65 Bath Street, Glasgow, 

1889. CHatwrx, J, A., Wellington Hones, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

1856. Comnotm, A. W., Goldsmith, 7 Clare- 
mant Cresent. 

1803. CHomnota, Evwann A., 40 Great 
King Streat, 

TSO]. CHmierig, Miss Enta KL, 19 Buck- 
inghum Terruce, and Cowden, Thollar, 

1698. Cunttiz, Rev. J.G., B.D, Minister 
of Helensburgh. 


| 1882 Canterison, Davin, M.D., LL.D,, 20 


Magilinle Urescent,— Vice-President, 
1802 Crank, AgcHinaLo Enown, M_A., 

University Lecturer on Eeonomie 

History, 16 Comely Bank Street, 


| 1880. Cramk, Davin EL, MLA, 8 Pork 


Drive Weet, Olnagow, 

1885. CLank, Geonoe Besser, W.8., 1h 
Donglas Crescent, 

1905, Cuauk, Jamwes, Advocate, 10 Drom- 
sheuch Gardena, 
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‘1871L."Ciang, Sir Jonx Fourpes, Bart, 
LELD., of Tillypronie, Aberdeenshire. 

i, Coan, THouas Bexxet, C.A,, New- 

milne Howe, Balerno. 

1879. Cuetaxp, Joos, M.D, LL.D. 
Professor of Anatomy, University 
of CHaagow. 

1903, CLeruas, Rorent Coutuas, Marine 
House, “lynemouth, 

184) Cuoverox, THomwas &, M.D, Tipper- 
linn Heuse, Morningside Place, 

1905, Curpe, James Avax, ELC, 27 Moray 
Place. 

1891. Coats, Sir THowss GLK, Bart, 
of Ferguslie, Paisley. 

1905.*Cocunaxk, KENXETH, Newfaan, 
Galashiels, 

1901.*CocHaAN-Pataick, Mra Etta A. E., 
Woodside, Beith. 

1898, Cocupas-Parniok, Sxitd. KENNEDY, 
of Woodside, Advocate, 44 Heriot 
Row, 

1805. Comme, Apam J., 5 Neville Park, 
Tunkridge Wells, 

1001. Counrsery, Coances J., Librarian, 
Minet Public Library, Kuatchill 
Rood, London, §.EL 

1801. Corrrs, Rev. Auramp, EHD. 8 
John's Pluce, Leith, 

1878."Cowas, Rev. Cuannes J., 6.D., 
Morebattle, Kelso. 

1887. Cowan, Jons, WS, St Roque, 
Grange Loan. 

1588. Cowan, Witt1aam, 47 Braid Avenue. 

1803,"Cox, Aurann W., Glendoick, Glen- 
caree, Perthshire. 
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1999, Cox, Bassam C., Largo House, 
Largo, Fife. 

1001.*Cox, Dovetas A., Ho Dromeheugh 
Gardena. 


1882 Cranwe, Gronoe, § Rothesay Terrace, 
180% Cuat-Buows, T Woodburn, Selkirk. 
1900, Coax, Jons, 11 Bronswick Street, 
1880,*Cnax, Jorn, Kirkton, Inverness. 
1008. Crawronb, Dowacp, M.A., Advocate, 
Sheriff of Aberieen, 35 Chester Street. 
166L*Ceawrenp, THOMAS Macestont, of 
. Curtsburn, Boscombe Towers, Bourne- 
meth. 


1905. Cure, Jaues Eowanp, Tusculum, 
North Berwick, 

1889, Cromnm, Rev. Jawes M., . The 
Manse, Cote des Nelges, Montreal, 
Canada. ; 

1886. Cosas, Rowret, 13 Moray Place. 

1891. Cotten, ALEXANDEn, Architect, 2 
Blythswool Square, Glasgow, 

1X4. Cossincuau, D. JL, BCL, LLD., 
BELD., Professor of Austomy, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 18 Grosvenor 
Crescent. 

18. Cussincgam, Hexur J., Worcester 
College, Oxford. 

1691. Corsincham, James Henny, C.E, 2 
Ravelston Place, 

1881. Cowsiorox, B, Howaap, Devites. 

1893. Contr, *+AcexanpeR ©§=£., WS, 8 
South Learmenth Gardens, — 
Secretary. 

1559,*Cone, James, jon, Priorwood, 
Melrose — Librorica, 

1886.*Counre, James, Larkilel, Wandie 
Foadl. 

187)."Cunsiten, James Watta, Albert St, 
Kirkwall. 


1878, Datowmen, J, J, Bronketon Grange, 
Stirling. 

1901. Dankerra, The Right Hou, Earl of, 
Eildon Hall, St Boswells. 

1898, Datayrurce, Right Hon. Sir 
Cuanuves, Hart., Newhailes, Mid- 
Lothian, 

1583. Daterurte, Hon. Hew HaAMILTos, 
Lochinch, Wigtownshire, 

1650. Dannvarce, J. >. G., Meiklewood, 
Stirling. 

1872." Davineox, Hook, Procurator-Fiseal, 
Broedale, Lanark. 

1886.*Davinsos, James, Solicitor, Klirre- 
INUILE. 

1903. Teas, A. Onn, LLB., Advocate, 7 
Forres Street. 

1901, Dewan, T. W., of Harpertiell, Sandi- 
lands, Lanarkshire. 

1901, Diok, Rev. Jawes, Blackwood, Anid- 
girth, Duo friesabire, , 
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1598. Dick, Rev, Eopenr, Colinshurgh, 
Fife. 
1895. Dickson, WoiLtaM k., Advocate, § 
Gloucester Ploce,—Seerefary, 
T8382. *Dicksox, WinLiam Traguvarn, W.5., 
. Tl Hill Street, 
IS8i."*Dixox, Jonmw 
. Pitlechry, 
12. Done, Wirtiam Frasen, 47 Grange 
Roal, 
1837. Dopos, Rev, Jases, DD. 1 he Muinse, 
Corstorphine. 
TH06, Dottan, Ronert, 134 California 
Street, San Francieco, U.S.A, 
1S. Dovatbsox, Hasty T., Britiel Linen 
Bank, Nairn. 
19. Dowatnenn, Her, 101 Main Street, 
Camelon, Falkirk, ° 
1887.*Dowatpaox, Jase, LL D,, 


Hexey, Dondarach, 


Prin- 


cipal of the University of St 
Andrews, 

1601, Doxauneon, Honent, M.A, Hei. | 
master, Lochend Road Politic | 
School, 34 Doddingston Park, Porto- 
bell, 


18¢1.*Dovanas, Davin, 10 Castle Street. 

1893, DoveLas, Sir Gromax, Hart, Spring- 
wood Park, Kelso. 

1902 Doverss, R, Sumatow, Art aml Wrt- 
ing Master, Ayr Acalenvy, 

1386, Dotatas, Rev. Saoro D, C., Donglas 


Support, Conthridee 

1831." Dororas, W. D. Ronson, Orehaniton, 
Custle-Dong)as, 

1895, Dowpex, Right Rev. Jonny, D.D., 


LLD., Bishop of the Episeopal 
Choreh in Edinburgh, 1 Learmonth 
Terrace, 

1874, Dowein, ALEXaNxorr, 13 Palmerston 
Pinte. 

laeh. Downie, Lieut.-Col. Kesxsernh Mac. 
KENZIE, M.D,, Pentland Cottage, 
Gilleaple Road, Colinton, 

1900, Datamoxn, James W., Westerlands, 
Stirling. 

18M, *DaoMMoxD, Rowent, C.E., Fairfield, 
Paisley, 

87h. Deommosp, Was, 4 Learmonth 
Terrace. 


1E5,"DaumMoxD-Monay, Capt. W. H., of 
Abercairney, Crieff, 

lea. Dorr, THowas Gompos, of Drumrouir, 
Reith. 

02, Doer-Dostan, Mr L., of Ackergill, 
Ackergill Tower, Caithness. 

Laf2"Doke, Rey. WILLiaM, DD. St Vigeans, 
Arbroath, 

1878. Dongan, Sir ARCHIBALD HaMitros, 
Bart., of Northfield, Duffos House, 


Elgin, 

1887. Doxcax, OG. 5. Dunmore Villa, 
Blairgowrie, 

1e77."*Doesbas, Races, €.8., 16 St Andrew 
By uae. 


1M Dcxenix, The Right Hon. The Lady, 
7 Rothesay Terrace, 

1s75. Dows, Rev. Joux, D.., 5 Greenhill 
Flace.—Curnter ef Misco. 

1804. Dyen, Eoacxp Evstace, MB, CM. 
Mar Place Howse, Allon, 


1802. *Epwarts, Jowx, 4 Great Western 
Terrace, Glasgow, 

1904. Fetes, Francis Cane.us, 106 Ade- 
laide Road, London, 

I885,*Ecoen, Witttam WNionn, M.D, 6 
Torphichen Strect. 

1901, Euots and Kiwecaunine, The Right 
Hon. The Earl of, K.G., G.C.8.1,, 
LL.D, Brovtihall, Gunfermline, 

1850, E.uior, Joux, of Hinks, Yarborourh 
Villa, Elmgrove, Sonthsen. 

188%. Erakine, Dayin (. BE, M.P., of Lin- 
lathen, Linlathen House, Brooghty 
Ferrr. 


1805. Farguaamsox, Major James, Cale- 
donian United Servier Club, Edin- 
burgh. 

Ta80."Fauuns, A. 
House, Beith. 

1M, Frnovaon, James ANCHIALD, Banker, 
Primrose Villon, Pritirose Bank Road, 
Trinity, 

1800. Fenavsos, Prof. Jowx, LL.D, Uni- 
vermity, Glasgow, 


WiLaon, Knockbuckle 


1800, Fenaveox, Rev. Jons, B.D., Manse of 
Aberdalgie, Perthshire. 

1882. Fesovsos, Jomx, Writer, Duns. 

1875.. Fenovesox, Sir James K,, Bart, of 
Spitathangh, West Linton. 


1890,"Frsouat, Jawes Lesue, Architect, TO | 


Eton Terrace. 
1892,*F rxpiay, Jonw B., 27 Dromshengh 
Gardena. 
1805, Frsonay, Ronen? De CambonxeL, of 
. Kasterhill, 14 Stafford Place, Loudon. 
1880, Fostay, Joan Hors, W.S., 1) Glen- 
caira UCreesent. 
1886. Fiewrsc, D. Hat, LL.D, 4 Cham ber- 
fain Hood, 
1888. Fremixc,. James, jun, 
Skelmorlie, Ayrebire. 
1805, Foooxa, James Srark, Inverleny 
- House, Callander, 
4893.*Fieura, Rev, James, M.A., Minister 
of KRettins. 
1875.*Poorr, ALEXANDER (no pililress). 


Kilmory, 


1883. Fox, Cuantes Henny, M.D., Bo 
Heriot ow. 

1502.°Frasen, Atexaspen, 17  KHililon 

1002 Frasen, Eowanp D., Moray 
Place. 


1898. Faaser, Huon Ensest,-M.A., M.D., 
Medical Superintendent, Royal In- 


firmary, Dundee. 

1886. Frasee, Jauns L., Castle Tolmie, 
Inverness. 

1896, Founentox, Joun, 1 Garthland Place, 
Paisley. 


1800, Gaunes, Fanquaanson T., + Rubislaw 


Termee, Aberdean, 

1291."*Gansox, Wittiam, W.5..60 Palmerston 
Place. 

La9L."*Garstrx, Jous Risros, D.L., M.A., 
Braganstown, Caatlebellingham, Co. 

1898. Garrwoure, Hanren, Prospect Read, 
Barrow-in- Furness, 

1884, Genre, Rev. Foaxcis, 2) Lynedoch 
Place, 


1877. Gms, Jons &, § Cobden Cres- 
cen k. 


1897. Ginsox, Rev. Jonx MACKESZIE, M.A. 


22 Regent Terrace. 

13. Grnsow, Wittiaw, M.A, 9 Danube 
street, 

1806, Guises, Parmick HoUsTEn, M.D., 
Ballachuan, Balvicar, Oban, 

1003. Guunury, Jawes Davin, MA, 
M.B., C.M., Hyde Park House, 
Arbroath. 

IM1. GoamaToxe, Sir Joux R., Bart., of 
Fasqut, Lauwrencekirk. 

1885. Guex, Ronert, 32 Dublin Street. 

1001. Gonnex, The Hon, J. E, 4 Albert 
Court, Prince's Gate, London. 

1534, Gonpos, James, W.S., 8 East Castle 
Rol, Merehiston, 

1839, Gonpon, WILLIAM, of Tarvie, HO South 
Street, St Andrews. 

1883. Gonnos-Griaovn, Li,-Col, RonEent, 
CB, D.8.0., of Craigmillar, The 
Inch, Liberton. 


1840,°Gounrm, Ginseer, d1 Great King 
Street. 

1898, Gowns, James, Lieut RFA, 
Aurungabad, Deecan, India. 

1804, Guanam, foment U., Skipness, 
Argyll. 


1888. Guant, F. J., W.5., Lyon Office, HM. 
General Register House. 

15. Guant, James, LECP. and &., 
Seatiel House, Stronmmess. 

1005, Gaast, Jomx Macrmkreos, YT. of 
Ballindalloch, Old Milton, Kin- 
visnie. 

1902. Guaxt, P. A. HL, of Druminnor, 
Rhynie, Aberleenshire. 

1904, Guav, BaxTen, Springiank, Broughty 


Ferry. 

1904. Guay, Rev. Jonx, 9 Whitehouse 
"Terrace. 

1804. Grar-Bucnanax, A. W., Parkhill, 
Polment. 


1801. Guess, Cnantes E., The Hollies, 
Gordon ‘Termee, : 

1903. Gueenwoon, Wintam be K., LLG, 
Rarrister-at-Law, Beaumaris, Spring 
Grove, Isleworth, Middlesex. 
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T8837. Guarc, Axpaew, C.E, 3 Duntrone 
Terrace, Bronghty Ferry, 

1636.*Geret, T. Watsox, of Glencarse, 
Perthshire, 

18), Grewarn, Davin &., Dalnasnanght, 
Glenisia, Alyth. 


1580. Gmieve, ,Srammorox, 1) Lander | 


Heowad, 

1371."Gaon, Very Rev, Georoe, Donmaore 
Parsonage, Larbert, 

T844."(oTanie, CHARLES ,, Advocate, KC, 
Slieriffof Koss, Cromarty, and Suthar- 
land, 13 Royal Cirens. 

if. Goranim, Sir dames, LL.D., President 


om the Reyal Seottish Acalemy, 41 | 


Mornay Place. 


1800, Goran, Joux, Solicitor, Town Clerk | 


of Cruil, 

1874. Goran, Kev. Hocen HK. Livaanp, 
Tayhank House, Dundee, 

1S, Goran, THomas Mace, Solicitor, 
Brechin. 


186L.*Hannisetoxs, The Hight Hon, The 
Earl off K.T., Tynvinghame, 
Prestonkirk, 

O04, Haroasxn, BR. 0, of Lochend, Oll- 
berry, Lerwick, Slietlanl. 

ISL" Hawinrow oF Datexnn, The Right 
Hon, Lord, Dalzell, Motherwell, 

1668. Hawrros, Rev, Davin Machanpy, 
The Munse, Coles. 

1908. Hann, Wales B., Tingier, Moroes, 

1887. Hankisos, Jon, Rockville, Napier 
Revmcl, 

1886, Hart, Geowie, Procurator-Fiscal of 
Renfrewshire at Paisley. 

TH. Hanvey, Wiuiam, 4 frowrie Streat, 
Dundee, 


1874 Hay, J. T., Blackhall Castle, Han- | 


ehory. 
1865.*Har, Honea... A., Florence. 
160), Heros, ANDREW GHasoer, Architect, 
1902 Hespenses, ADAM, M.A., 20 Carnegie 
Street, Domfrias, 


= ae 


1888.*HesnEnsos, Jaues Stewart, 1 Ponil 
Street, Humpetend, London, N.W. 

1856, Hesry, Davin, Architect, Estherville, 
Hepburn Ganlews, St Andrews, 

1901, Hen, The Right Hon. Lori, 
Ereringham Park, York. 

1891. Heantes, Major Wittiau D., yr. of 
Bpottes, Lalbeatthe. 

18o7. Hewat, Rey, Kimewoon, M.A., North 
Manae, Prestwick, Ayrshire, 

1587. Hewisox, Rev, J. Kova, W.A,, D.D., 
The Manse, Hotheany, 

1843, Hinars, J, Watten, Benvonlin, 
Oban, 

1841. Hite, Georce W., 6 Princes Terrace, 
Dowanhill, Glasenw, 

1904. Hotpes, Liaut-Col Roseatr Mac- 
KESZIE, 4th Bn. The Cameronians, 
United Services Clab, London. 

1877.*Hoxe-Daeusmoxp, Col, H. 5., of Blair 
Drummond, Stirling. 

1sf4.*Hore, Henny W., of Luffness, 
Aberlady. 

1896, Honsnoren, Jawes, 21 Campden Hill 
iTanlens, Kensington, London, 

14. Howton - Suite, Lise. GRAHAM 
Hoeros, Barrister-wt-Law, MA, 
Cambridge, Lieut London Seottish 
RYV.,, §$ Queen's Gardens, Lan- 
easter Gate, andl Athenwum Club, 
London, 

190], Hociosworth, Sir WiLLtIaAsa Hexnt, 
Bart,, Coodham, Kilmarnock, 

L802. Hoverox, Rev, A. M'Nerpn, M_A., 
B.O., The Manse, Anchterderran, 
Cardenden, Fife. 

1800. Howart, Hexay EK, Erantwoed, 
Corrour Read, Newlands, Glas- 

W 


L888,*HowneN, CHARLES RK, A., Advocate, 
25 Melville Street, 

1880, Howpes, Joww M., C.4., 11 Eton 
Termes, 

1861.*Hown, ALEXANDER, W.S., 17 Moray 
Place, 


1872.*Huster, Col C. Hvattes, Plas Clich, 
Lianfair PG, Anglesea. 

1801, Hunten, Rev. Jawes, Fala Manse, 
Blackshiels. 


1898, Hustxn, Tuomas, W.3., Town Clerk 


of Falinburgh, Inverarbour, 54 luver- | 


leith Place. 

1882, Hurcuesos, ALEXANDER, Architect, 
Herschel House, Broughty Ferry. 

1895. Hurcnisos, Jawes T.. of Moreland, 12 
Douglas Crescent. 

LS71L.*Hurcwsos, Joux, ESA., 19 Manor 
Plane. 


1890. Inurm, Rev. Davip, §t Amirew's ULF 
Church, Danfermiline. 

1801, Ixciis, ALEXASDER Woon, Secretary, 
Boont of Mauufactores, 30 Aber- 
eromby Place, 

104. Tvous, Fraasce Camp, Rock House, 
Calton Hill, 

1887. Inouis, Fer. 
Auchterhouse,. 


W. Masox, 3.A., 


101 Jacksox, Kivnanp C., t/o C. AL 
Bradley, Exq., 39 Garthland Drive, 
Glasgow, 

1871. *Jamirees, James AcLDJo, W.S, 14 
Buckingham Terrace. 

190% *Jonxeros, ALFRED WinTLE, Architect, 
60 Qakley Street, Chelsea, London. 

1892, Jonssrox, Davin, 24 Huntly Gardens, 
Kelvinside, Ulnagow. 

1905. Jouxetos, C. N., K.C., Sheriff of 
Inverness, Elgin, andl Nairn, 4 
Heriot Row. 

1900, Jouxesrox, Wiasam, UB,, M.D., 
Colonel (retired), Army Medical Staff, 
of Newton Ihoe, Murtle. 


1903. Jowsastoxn, Rev. Davin, Minister of 


Quarf, Shetland. 


180%. Jounsrose, Hexur, MLA. Oxon. 
(Edinburgh Academy), 4 Northum- 
herland Street. 


1808, Jowas, ALFren Cuanim, Uch Cae, 
Melfort Rowl, Thornton Henth, 
Surrey. 


1803, Kaye, Watren JENKINSON, B.A., 
Pembroke College, Harrogate. 


I87h.*Kecmie, Joux &., LL.D, Secretary, 
Royal Geographical Society, 1 St 
John's Wool Fark, London, 8.W. 

1880.*Kenxupy, Jous, M,A., 2 Abingdon 
Street, Westminster. 

1839,*Kenmone, Pau M. C., Advocate, 


Clanchbane, Homasy, Isle of 
Minn. 
1889. Kenn, Axpaew Wittiam, Royal 
Bank House, St Andrew Square. 
1896, Kener, Hesur F., AREA, 62 
Hunover Street. 


1805. Kenn, Rosen, 17 Cornwall Street. 

1878. Kuxc, Sir James, Bart., LL, 1 
Wellington Road, Glasgow. 

1884 Kiscoca, Sir Jouxn G. &., Bart., 
Kinloch House, Meizle. 

1802. Kivmoss, JoHN, Architect, ES.A., 
Seven Gables, 3 Mortonhall Roa. 

1900,"Krstone, The Hight Hon. The Earl 
of, G.C.MLG., LL.D, Keith Hall, 
Inverurie. 

1806, Kinkeatuck, Jour G., WS, od 
Morningside Park, Edintiongh. 


| 1906, KwowLes, WILLIAM Henny, FS. A... 


Littl: Bridge, Gosforth, Newenstle- 
on- Tyne, 


THO. Lamcaw, Warren, Abbey Cottage,. 


Jedburgh. 

1800, Lana, James H. W., MLA, BSe., 
MB, O.M., 9 Tay  Sipimre, 
Dundee. 


1800. Lamp, James, Leabrae, [nverary Ter- 
roe, Unmlee. 

1001. Lamixetux, The Right Hon. Lord, 
GC. M.G., Lamington House, Laming- 


ton, 
1001,"Lawost, Noumas, M.P., of Rnockdow, 
| Toward, Argyleshire, 
1900. Lana, Axnauw, SA, LiLD., 
D.C.L, 1 Marloes Road, Kensington, 
London, 


1892." a0c, James, 0 Crown Gardens, 
Dowanhill, Ghiagow, 

1893. Laxawitn, Ropenr B., 7 St Leonard's: 
Bank, Perth, 
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1882.*Leabeerren, Homas GREENSHIELDE, 
Archite:t, Swinton Honse, Cald- 
atrenim. 

194. Lerrcn, Comms, Antrishaig, 

1884.*Leswox, Jasms, Eden Bonk, Uam- 


fries, 

LS57."Lesire, CHANLES Sreruex, of 
Balquhain, 11 @hanonry, Aber- 
deen, 


162," Laveson - ‘Gowen, F. 5, M.P., 
Berkeley. House, Berkeley Square, 
Tandon. 

1880, Lizpsat, Leoxanp C., 
Roa, London. 

1573." Linteay, Rev. THooras M., DD, Pro- 
fessor. of Divinity, U.P. Church Col. 
lege, Glasgow, 

1892 Livros, Simon, Oakwool, Selkirk, 

TSS. *Lirrce, Hoserr, Anienlea, North- 
wood, Middlesex. 

1308. Livincstone, Duscax Paun, New- 
bank, Giftmock. 

TAL, Livinustoxn, MATTHEW, 
tage Gardens, 

1M. Locknant, Sir Smox Macpoxarn, 


23 Belgrave 


2 Hermi- 


Tart. of Lae and Carnwaurth, The 
Lee, Lanark. 

180), Loser, Jouy W. 4M, @ Carlton 
Street. 

1682 Lotmen, Groene, [urrisdeer, Gil 
land Raowdl, 


1905. Low, Howanb Enoce, M.A., BLL, 
S5.0,, 4 Gorilon Terrace, 

1800, Low, Rev, Geonor Doscan, M.A, 61 
Morningside Drive, 

1h02 Low, Geonoe M., Actuary, 11 Moray 


1. Lows, D. F., M.A. LL.D, Head. 
mister, George Heriot's School, 


Laurizton Place. 

1904, Lowaos, Guonce, LL.D, Rector of 
the High Sehool, 14 Park Place, 
Stirling. 

1873,"LuMepER, Lt.-Col. Hesny Win.tam, 
Langley Park, Montrose. 

1873.*LoMspEs, Hoo .Gonbos, of Clova, 
Litoaden, Aberdeenshire, 

1860." LOMapEN, Jaates, Arden House, Arden, 
Dumbartonshire, . 


1905. Lose, Davin CoLvinie, Southdean, 
Calinton Rowe. 


1008, Lyne, James, Waverley, a 
Crescent. 

1803. Lran, Francs, Livingstone TOITARS, 
Gralashivls, 

1292 Macapam, Jossra H., 38 Shoe Lane, 
Londen, 

1386, M*Harm, James 2., Banker,  Ar- 
broath, . 

180% MacBrarwe, Davin, <Avuchintiel, 
Helensburgh. 

194, MacKring, MacKenzie, Pleydell 
House, Pleydell Court, Fleet Street, 
Loudon, 

1904, Macpoxarn, Caines, wer 
Castle, Bowling. 

1465, MacpDowaLp, Cola Reoiwann, M.D., 
Ardantme, Avr, 

1200, MACKORALD, GeokGR, M.A., LL, 
li North Learmonth Gardens,— 
C'nrator af Cotas, 

180, Macpowaco, James, 3 Dundas Street. 


1878. MacDoxatLo, James, W.8., 21 ‘Thistle 
Street. 

1800."MacbowaLp, Jou™ Matarsox, & 
Harley Street, London, W. 

1B82. Machoxano, KRexwera, Town Clerk of 
Th vernmess, 


1890, MacboyaLp, Writiam Ran, Neidpath, 


Weter Coates Avenue, 

18, Macnovesann, Jaws: Patrrex, €.B., 
Vice-President of the Local Govern- 
nent Bound for Scotland, 39 Heriot 
Row, ail Gallanach, Oban, 

Tsy2*M'Doware, THowas W,, M.D, East 
Cottingwocd!, Morpeth. 


1S. Macewes, Jonw Cocttane, Trafford 


Bank, [nverness, 


| 182. M'Ewen, Rev, Joux, Dyke, Forres 


lit, M*Ewex, W. €., M.A, W.S.; @ 

I Douginy Creacent. 

1800, Macranane-Gnrmve, W. A., M.A, 
an] B.C.L. Oxen,., M.A, Cuntab.,, 
Impington Park, Cambridgeshire, 

1902, M“GiLcanist, Crantes RK. B,,- 14 
Westminster Road, Liscard, Cheshire. 
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1895, M‘Giiuivnar, Axcts, U.M,, MLD., 
23 Tay Street, Dondee, 

1878. Macamiiveay, Wioitam, W.S, 32 
Charlotte Square. 

1001, MacGnecon, Ataspaim K., of Maz- 
gregor, Edinehip, Lochearnhead. 

1889, M‘Hanpt, Li-Col A. B., CRB., 
% Ravelaton Park, — Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

190d M‘ixwea, Jonny A, M.A, FLELS., 
Laurelbank, Leven, Fife. 

19898, Maclsrosu, Hey, Coates DovgLas, 
M.A., Minister of St Oran's Chorch, 
Conve, Argyllshire. 


1807.*Mactwrrne, P. M., Advocate, 12 India. | 


Strect. 
187&*Mackary, Axess J. G., LLL, BC., 
7 Albyn. Place. 
1903. Mackay, Gronce G., Anil, New 
Brighton, Cheshire, 
1890, Mackat, James, Seend Manor, Melks- 
hom, Wilts 
1888, Mackay, J. F., W.5. Whitehouse, 
Cramond Bridge, Midlothian, 
" Mackat, Joun S, LLD., @ Nor- 
thumberland Street. 
[kv Mackay, THomas A., 22 Clarence 
Street 


1882 Macway, Writtam, Solicitor, Inver- | 


ness. 

150. Mackesme, Sir AnexaspDen Molk, 
Bart,, of Delvine, Murthly. 

1887, Mackenzie, Davin J., Sheriff-Substi- 


tute. Crockedholm House, Hurlford, | 


Avrahire, 
10%, Mackenzie, Evan NS, BURTON, yr. 
of Kileoy, Kileoy Castle, Rillearnan, 


Ross-shire. 

1801.*MackENZiE, Jawes, 2 Rillbonk Cres- 
cent, 

1872."Mackenzie, Rev. James B., Kenmore, 
Aberfeldy. 


1000, Maceesam, Sir Kexwere .J,, Bart, 
King’s and Lord ‘Treasurer's KRe- 
nmembrancer, 10 Morny Place, 


1882. Mackesze, kK. W. R., Stornmontiield, | 
Perth 


1870,*Mackeszin, ‘THOMAS, Sheriff-Substi- 
tute, Tain. 


1801. M*EILLor, 





1904. Maokenzm, WiLtiaM Cook, Lotha 
Selborne Road, Sidenp, Kent, 

1804. Mackewzic, W. M,, M.A.,7 Dryborgh 
Gardens, Kelvingide, Glasgow, 

1a7éd. M'Kie, Taomas, Advocate, 30 Mornay 
Place. 

| AMES, Polmemnt 
Park, Polmont. 

1835,*Mackrsnat, J. M., M.A, The Lee, 
18 Colinton Road, Merchiston, 

1803, Mackistian, WiowaM Free, Town 
Chamberlain, 107 High St., Arbroath, 

LS7B. Mactacas, Rosenr Ceato, M.D, 6 
Coates Crescent 

1S, M‘Lavcnnas, James J,, 
10 Contes Gardens, 

126, MacLeax, J. A, Union Hank Howse, 
Forfar. 

190d. M*Leas, Kev. Joux, Minister of 
Graotully, Pitilie, Aberfeldy, 

1885,*MacLenosx. James J., M.A. 61 St 
Vineent Street, Glasguw. 

1893, Macteop, JowN N., of Kintarbert, 
Glanaadell, Argylishire, 

1890.*Mactaon, Sir Heomatp, KCB, 
Under-Secretary for Scotland, 60 
Draycott Place, London, §.W 

1588. MacLocki®, Joon Reopocw, Braeside, 


jnn,, 





FPA, 


Falkirk. 

lio. MacMaTH, Wriitdam, 16 S5t Andrew 
Square. 

1B cMItLaN, Hi, P., Advocate, 12 
Nelson Street. 


1882. Macroam, Her. J. &, DD., Aarlaw 
Hill House, Prestonpans, 

1556, MacrHERSOx¥, ARCHIBALD, Architect, 
f Young Street. 

1878. MacPHERzas, NonmMan, 
Backinghum Terrace. 

1882."MacKRircuie, Davin, CA, 4 Archi- 
hald Place. 

1896. Mattoch, James, M.A, Duibope 
Villa, Dondee, 

1800. Maxn, Jony, C_LA., Hillside, Bridge of 
Weir. 

1901, Maxx, Lepovic M'LELtax, Garth, 
Bridge of Weir, 

1906, Manswats, Hexuy B., of Rachan, 
Broughton, Peeblesshire, } 


LL.D, 6 


1885. Mansoarn, Wirwas Hosren, of | 


Callostder, Perthshire. 

149], Mantis, Peancu, 27 Bath Street, 
Glasrow. 

182 Masti, F. J., WS, 17 Rothesay PL 

1841,*Manwick, Sir “dames Davin, LL.D. 
19 Woedlshle Terrace, Glaagow, 

1886, Maseos, Davin, Lid, Historio- 
grapher for Scotland, 2 Lockharton 
(parce, 

1892 Matrngeos, AvocusTus A,, M.D, 41 
George Square. 

1854. Maxwett, Right Hon. Sir Hennent 
FustTaor, Bart, LL.D... of Monreith, 
Wigtownshire, — Premdent, 

1892 *Maxweit, Sir Jos Srimiisxo, Bart., 
of Pollok, Pollok House, Pollokshwws, 

1S87.*MAxZWweLL, Wriewas, of Donor, 
Pitlochry. 

1AM. May, THomas, P.E LS, Lonmay, 
Lower Walton, Warrington, 

1887. Matonom, Kev. A., M.A., Legierait, 
Ballin nig, 

1901. Mexacin, Codnors, M A., Rutherford 

_ College, Neweastle-on-Tyne, 

1900, Mesures, W. LD. G., of Pitenr, Hally- 
Lorton Honse, Coupar Angus. 

1578. Mencen, Major Winwiam Linpasay, of 
Huntingtower, Perth. 

1885, Mercaure, Rev. W. M., D.D., South 
Manse, Paisley. 

1882. Muttan, ALEXANDER -H., Koselynn 
House, Clepington Hoa, Dundee, 

L676. Mintarn, Witt Ware, &.8.0C., 
Dunk, Lasswole, anil 16 Regent 
‘Terrace, 


1806, Mruxn, Atexanpan C., MLD, Craig | 


Linnhe, Fort- Willian, 


1508. Mitten, Rev. Enpwanp, M.A., The | 
1897. Moxno, Joux, J.P. Dun Righ, 


Mande, Bishopton, Kenfrewshire, 
1878.*Miien, Goonce AnpEemson, W.E5., 
Knoweheal, Perth. 

1904, Mitten, Jomy Coantes, Agent, Com- 
mercin! Bank, 133 West George 
Street, Glasgow. 

1900. Mircuenn, Rev, Canon ASTHONT, 
M.A., B.D., Principal of the 'Theologi- 





L567. *MITcne.l, Str Antoun, KALE, MUD, 
LL.D, 24 Drummond Place. 
1688. Mircuent, CHantes, (.E., 23 Hill 


Siredt. 

1884, Mrrcwent, Hvar, Solicitor, Pit- 
lochry, 

1803, Mircuene, James, 14 KRoowe Terrace, 
Pollokshields, Glasgow. 


1880." Mircarn., Ricnanb Bucst, of Pol- 
moc, 17 Regent Terrace. 

1800."MITCHELE, SYOSEY, Architect, $4 
Drummond Place, _ 

TS82* SircHeLoL-THomsos, Sir Mrrcrene, 
Bart., 6 Charlotte Byuare, 

1906, Mont, Dr E M., Sleater Hoad, Bom- 
bury, Lnilin, 

IOS. Momay, Axxa, Countess Dowager 
of, ‘Turbot Howse, Kildary, Hows- 
shire. 

1882 Modis, JAMER ARCHIBALD, Architect, 
Wellington Chambers, Avr. 

1482 Monwteos, Hew, LL, Librarian, 
Edinburgh Public Librarr, 

1887.*Movnnat, Jon J., Naenoor, Ram- 
Winer Bridge 

If. Mouseery, J. L., W.8., Professor of 
Conveyaocing, University of Edin- 
burgh, 24 Glencaira Crescent. 

1887. Moxos, CHARLES, i) )0©0 ss Ge #erge 
Street. 

TS80. Momnikan, Groton, FLAS. Com- 
thissioner for the Duke of RKich- 
mol ahd Gendon, Speyhunk, 
Povhahers. 


1201, Mosno, ALexawpen M., Arcountant, 


Town House, Aburdeen, 

1890. Musno-FPrenoveos, Howat Crat- 
FUKD, of Nover, MLP., Ealth, 
Kirkealidy, 


Oban. 

1879."*Monxno, Rossnt, M.A., M.D, LL.B., 
Elmbank, Lars Ayrabire. 

1320," Morne, Rev. « M,, Edgechife East, 
Bt Andrews, 

1908. Murkat, Axpnew Epwanp, W.5., 
7 Eton Tarrace. | 

1878."iommay, Davin, M.A., Li D.,. 169 
Weat George Street, Glasgow, 


1899. Munnay, Jonx Laws, of Heavyside, 
Bigenr. 

1887, Munnar, Sir Joux, EK.C.B., LL.D, 
D.C LL, Challenger Lodge, Wardie, 


1884. Muanar, Pataick, W.S,, 7 Eton 
Tetrace. 

19k. Monunay, FP. Kerra, W.S., 12 Lennox 
otreet. 


ISK." Nawuire, Witkiad W., U.A., 57 
Hamilton Drive, Glasgow. 

1586. Naru, Treoponn, 7 West Castle 
Road, Merchiston. 

1891.*Nuneoxs, Geonce, LL.D... Pitlochie, 
li Annfield Terrace, Partick Hill, 
Glasgow, 

19. Nee, Winwras, of The Laws, Kin- 
gennle, Dundee, 

1900, Newnanns, Right Hon. Lord, Mauldalie 

 Cnatle, Carini. 

1905. Newrasns, Gretav A, V., 27 Great 
Ring Street, 

1837. Newton, fi. N. HL, 3 Eglinton (res, 

158). Nicuotaox, J. SHreLp, M.A, D.&e,, 
Professor of Political Economy, &e., 
3 Belford Park. 

189. Nisperr, Hamiiroxs Mone, The Drum, 
Greenend, Mid-Lothian, 

1877." NIVEN, AL¥xvasnen T,, C.A,, 23 Foun- 
tainhall Road. 

1836. Nixox, WILLIAM, Solicitor, 10 Whiite- 
hall Street, Dyondee. 

1801, NooLe, Ropent, Heronhill, Hawick. 

1806, Nona, James A., Croigtay, Ferry 
Road, Dundee. 

1808, Notwan, Joun, F.F.A,, 176 Newhaven 


1590, Gormvy, Hexar J. Nisaer-Hamimros, 
Biel, Prestonkirk. 

19M. Ocomrmve, W. 'T., Principal Architect 
for Scotland, H.M. Office of Works, 
1] Merchiston Gardens. 

1806. OnmoxD, Rev. Davin D,, Minister of 
Craig's U.F, Church, Stirling. 

TOL. XL. 


1B01, ownn, CHamces, Architest, Benora, 
Broughty Perry. 


104. Paxtren, Hey. Ceanpre Riceann, 
MLA. LL.D, Wickhampton Rectory, 
Acle, Norfolk. 

ISS. Park, ALEXANDER, 
Lenxie. 


lovlésinde, 


- 1008, Parersow, Miss Ocravia G., Ashmore, 





Helenstaireh, 

188, Paros, Ronen, City Chamberlain, 
19 Regent Terrace. 

1891, Paros, Vicrok Asset Noet, W,8.. 
31 Melville Street, 

150. Patraasoy, James K., Ph.D, LLD., 
President of the Stite College of 
Kentucky, Lexington, 5.4. 

1871.*Pact, GCromoe M,, W.5., 
Andrew Square, 

1878. Pavan, Sir J. Batrova, Advocate, 


16 St 


Lyon King-of-Arme, &) Heriot 
Row, 

1882, Pao, iev. Howert, The West Manse, 

12 * Paci, Davin, F.PF.A., & Forres 
Sirent. 

1874.*Paxtos, Wilitam, 62 Foontainhall 
Roail 


188L. Peace, Tomas Sarr, Architect, 
Ring Street, Kirkwall. 

1904. PEDDIE, ALexaxpen L. Dick, W.S., 
7 Ramdalph Cit, 

187. Paoorme,d. MM. Dock, Architect, 8 Albyn 
Place. 

fl. Pewrin, Rev, Hennent, M.A., Milton 
Abbey, Dorset. 

1900, Purnuirs, W. Eicuarp, Architect, 
Weethourne Lodge, Goldhawk Road, 
Ravenscourt Park, Londen. 

Royal 


1892. Prutass, Houn Haxprsipe, 
Bank, Hunter Square, 

1S85."Prenin, Rosent, 9 Bockingham Ter- 
race, Hillhead, Glasgow, 

1a. Porreovs, WILLIAM Sunes, 3 Priest- 
field Rone, 

1901.*PontLasp, His Grace The Duke of, 
K.G., Welbeck Abbey, Notte 

¢ 
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1006. Prick, C. Regs, 163 Bath Street, Glas- 
Bow, 

1900, Promos, Rey, James, M.A,, 27 
Onslow Drive, Glasgow, 


1665.*Rant, Rev, Roweur, D,D., Principal 
and Professor of Theology and Charch 
History, U,P.C, College, Edinboargh, 
§ Rosehery Crescent, 

1006. Hatt, HowERT Sascsten, Fellow of 
New Collere, Oxford, 

I574,"RaMrit, CHarnnes, LL, D., Barnelde, 
Torquay Roal, Paignton, 5. Deron, 

1501. Ramsay, Winttam, of Bowland, 
Stow, 

1p0%. Rawkis, Hoon F.. Principal of the 
Anglo- Chinese College, Amoy. 

157%. Raxkine, Jom, K.c,, MA., LL.D., 
Professor of Seots Law, University 
of Falinburgh, 23 Ainslie Place, 

1800, Rea, ALEXANDER, BA, BL, 
M.RA.S., Buaperintendent of the 
Archiologital Survey of South India, 
Madras, 

1901, Ram, Anan, F.LELS, The Louning, 
Merchiston Bank Gardena, 

1585."KeEm, Sir Guorae, B.S. A,, LL.D., 
22 Tovyal Terrace, 

ISE. Rem, James Rorknr, 11 Magdaln 
Crescent, 

T8307. Remo, Kev. Enwanmp ‘T. &.. M.A:, The 
Rectory, Hawick. 

1905, Reto, Wituiam, 2 Bellefield Avenue, 
Magdalen Green, Dundes, 

189]. Kump, W. Bree, K.S.A., Soulp- 
tor, St Helen's, Cambridge Street, 

1580. HictAnnon, Anam B., #?-Palace Mnn- 
tons, Kensington, Landon, W, 

18Mi, Ricnanneos, Raweg. W.S., 10 Mag- 

1905. Ribiway, Morragn LEGHTOS, 
Architect, Hytsteote, Dewsbury, 

I586,*RITcoit, CHARLES, 5.5.C., 20 Hill 
Street, 

102 Riroenm, G. Deana, Chapelzill, 
Broughton, Peehless)jjre, 

IM. Rivirt-Cansac, Col, J H., Chiitean 
de Rougemont, Switzerland. 


1898 Rowerts, ALExANDER F., Thornfield, 
Selkirk. 

105, Ronerts, Jory, C.M.G., Littlsbourne 
House, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

1901. "Rowenta, THowas J, §., of Dryeranze, 
Melrose. 

1879. RowenTsox, GORGE, Keeper of the 
Abbey, Dunfermline, 

1003. Konentsos, Rev, Jomx M., ID., 
Minister of St Ninians, Stirling. 

1838.*Ronentsox, Ronen, Huntly House, 
Thallar. 

1883. Ropertson, Toowas &., Architect, 
Balmvle, Broughty Ferry. 


1®. Ronenrzox, W. G, AITCHTSsON, 
M.D. D8e., FEO.P.E, 25 Mints 
Bitrest. 


1579.*owentson, W, W., Architect, Wardie 
Bank, Boswell Road, 

1880. *itonsox, Winttam,&.8.0., Marchholm, 
Gillalond Road. 

1871. *Horowo, The Hight Hon, Lord, Dunerih 
House, Dunning, 

TP0S. Konno, Jasns A., Solicitor, Argyle 
House, Marrfield, Dundee, 

1872.*RosenEny, The Right Hon. The Earl 
mW, E.G,, E.T., LL.D, Dalmeny 
Park. 

Ley, Ross, Anexawpen, LL.D, Architect. 
Qatensgate Chambers, overness, 


| 1581, Ross, Josern Canwe, M.D.,19 Palatine 


Road, Withington, Manchester. 

1801, Ross, THomtas, Architect, 14 Saxe. 
Coburg Place. 

1006. Rresein, Rev. James C., DD. @ 
Contes Gonlens, 


1908. *8atoR, Rev, A. H.,M.A,, LL.D. D.D,, 
Professor of Assyriology, Oxford, # 
Chalmers Crescent, Edinborgh,— 
Forriga Secretary, 

1801. Scorr, J. H, F, Kixxancn, af Gala, 
Gala House, Galashiels, 

1802. Scorr, James, J.P., Rock: Knows, 
Tay port. 

I004. Soorr, Rev, James Hay, The North 
Manse, Sanquhar. 

1X8. Soorr, Jous, W.8., 13 Hill Street. 
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10. Scorr, Rev, Ronert, M.A., Minister 
of Craig, Montrose, 

1898. Soorr-Har., Key, W. E, Oriel Cal- 
lege, Oxford, and Pila Lianfaelog, 
Anglesca, 


1883. Scorr- Moxcnierr, Sir Cou, 11 | 


Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, London. 

1883, Soorr-Mowcnrerr, Davin, W.5., 24 

1850, Scort-Moscurery, W. G., Sheriif- 
Substitute, Edgemoor, Lanark. 

1H3."Serov, Groncge, M.A., Advocate, 
Ayton House, Abernethy, Parth- 
ahire. 

i027, Sare.Ls, Hexny E., Ca, 141 George 
Stract. 

1807. SHmmits, Rosent, Hanker, Neenah, 
Wisconain, 0.8. A. 

1871."Siursos, ALEX. K., MLD., LLD., 
Quten Street. 

1890. Smrsos, H. FL MokLawn, M.A, Rector 
of the Grammar School, 80 Hamilton 


Place, Abenleen, 

1880, *Starson, Ropmat h., W.8., 29 Douglas 
Cresrent. 

19}. Saatos, OLirnaxt, 37 Munsion- 
house Row, 

1808. Swen, THomas, Architect, Grange 
Place, Kilmarnock. 

102, Sar, A. Droscax, Advocate, 27 
India Street. 

1808, SuitH, Davin Crawronp, 19 Queen 
Btreat, Perth, 


1882, Sarre, G. Grecony, Professor of 


English Literature, Queen's College, — 


Belfast. 

1895, SuitH, Groner, 6.5.C., 21 St Andrew 

jeer, 

1838, Surru, Eev. James, M.A., B.D., 
Minister of St George ‘tutes West, 
13 Albert Street, Aberdeen, 

1s74.*Sarrn, J. Lavine, 2) Great King 
Street, 

1001. Sure, Mrs Locy M., & Darnawar 
Street. 

1889. Suita, Howent, Solicitor, 9 Ward 

1902. Surrn, Wittiam B,, $4 Buchanan 
Street, Glaagow, 


1902, Sarre, W. C., M.A, LLB, ELC., 
6 Darnaway Street. 

18%) *SuvTue, Colonel Davin M,, Methven 
Castle, Perth. 

1382. SOMERVILLE, Hey, J. EL, BuD., Villa 
Jeanne, Mentone, France. 

1806), *Srexce, Chances James, South 
Preston Lodge, North Shields, 


1582 Spaacve, THomas B., M.A., LL.D, 


29 Buckingham Terrase, 

1A. Stank, Rev. Winuiaw A., Minister of 
Kirkpatrick-Durham, Dalbeattie, 

1875, Stanke, James G.H., M.A., Advocate, 
Troqueer Holm, Dumfries. 

1904. Steen, Rev. James, DD., Vicar of 
Howorth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

TSO], Steece, Winniam, Inland Revenue 
(ffice, Kelso. 

1001. Stevantr, A. Frawers, Advocate, 79 
irreat King Street. 

12 Sruvaer, Jawes, W.S., 10 Rothesay 
Terrace, 

1805, Stevenson, Jonn Honvn, M.A, Advo- 
cate, ! Oxford Terrace. 

18é7.*8Tevexsos, Jouw J., Architect, 4 
Porcheater Gardens, Londen, W. 

1P04. Stevewsos, Major-General T. ., CLE., 
of Sunnyside, Lanark. 

[S87. Stevenson, Rev. W., M.A,, The 
Manse, Achtertool, Kirkealdy. 

1878. Srewanr, Cuannies Porsts, Chesteld 
Park, Stevenage. 

OL Stewart, Sir Hoen Saw, Hart, 
Ardgowan, Greenock. 

LS7L.*STewant, Maj.-fien, J. H. M. Saaw, 
R.E, 7 Inverness Terrace, Lon- 
don, W. 

1901. Srewant, Sir Mark J. M*Tacoant, 
Hart., Aniwell, Stranraer. 

1685. STEWART, Ronzut Kise, Muoniostoun 
Castle, Newmains, Lanarkshire, 

1844, Stewart, Wanren, 3 Queensferry 
Gardens, 

1008. Strimiisc-Coocsoxs, C. L, of Ranton 
House, Berwickshire, 

1882. Srony, Rev, hk. Hensent, DD, LL.D., 
Principal of the University, Glasgow. 

1897. Staacnas, Rev. James ML, B.D., 
Kilepimdie Manse, Errol. 
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IPL *STRATHOONA AND Moor Rorar, Tha 
Kight Hon. Lani, G.OMLG., 28 
Grostenor Square, London, and 
lovercoe, Argyleshire, 

1889. Stitatians, Romenr, W.S., 18 Eglin- 


LS *Sritanr, Avex, 5 Chesham Street, 
Landon, &.W. 

ISM. Brcant, Rev, Joww, BD., Kirkton, 
Hawick. 

1806, SttantT-Gnar, The Hon. Momrow 
Gat, Gry Honse, Chindes, 


1807. Sutter, Pamir, Bellbrae, Onpar-Fife, 
TSG. *Svrinniasp, Romenr M. Solezirth, 


Dollar, 
ISS]. ScTHraL.ann, J. B., 5.8.0, 10 Royal 


Terrace, 
1807. Sorrim, Geonae ©., of Lalathan, Lala- 
than Lodge, St Cyrus, by Montrose, 


ISS. Swattow, Ker. H. J., M.A, Haw- 


thorne Rectory, Sunderlani|, 

1800. Swivtow, Capt. Geonam 8, C., 
Pont Street, Lowdon, 

13, Srivesran, Her, WaLren, St Mary's, 
Kayewater, London, W. 


1904. Tatton, James H., Sherfield Manor, 
Basingstoke, Herta, 

LS *TarLon, J. Paroce, W.S.,19 Young 
Street. 

1900, TarLon, W, LAWHESCE, Hroad Street, 
Peterhead, 

1901, TavLon, Rev. Wiitaam, M.A, Minister 
af Melville Parish, Montrose, 

1896. Tite, James, 2 Lanier Heal, 

192. ‘Tix, Rowen, ALA, OLB. CLM, 36 
Albany Street. 

0S. THtnket, Ronenr A C.. Roope 
Street, New Town, Tasmania, 


1800, THostsox, AxoRew, Glendinning Ter. | 


race, Galas lela 


18M. THossox, Enwann Dovatas, Chief | 


Clerk, General Post Office, 7 Walker 
IM. Tromso, J, Martiaxn, LL D., 
Advocate, Curator of the Historical 
Department HLM. General Register 
House, 





¢ firoavenor Gardens,— 


1886. THORBURN, MICHAKL GRIEVE, of 
Gletiormiston, Innerleithen. 

1826, Toucn, Wintam, M.A,, Bellevue, 
Karnten Ganlens, Davidaon's Mains. 

1902, Tramt, Hexay Lioxe, Nonrox, 
Lient. Highland Light Infantry, 
Donaghmore House, Hallybroghy, 
Queen's County, Treland. 

15i7, Toke, Sir fous Batty, M.Th, LLD., 
M.P., 20 Charlotte Square, 

1890. Tei.ocn, Major-Gen, Sir ALEXANDER 
Baoce, K.0.B., C.MG., Lilanwrek, 
Crickhowell, 3. Wales, 

ISS7"TonsevnL, Wientam J., 14 Grange 
Terrmioe, 

101, Tommie, W, 8, Aikenshaw, Hose 
neath, 

1865.*TuaNEn, Sir WILoLAM, E.C.B, M.B., 
LL.D, DL, Principal of the 
University of Edinburgh, € Eton 
Terrace, 


| LSS]. Twreppare, The Most Honournble The 


Marquess of, K.T., Yester House, 
Haddington. 

1901. “TwkEnwovrn, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Hutton Castle, Rerwick-on-Tweed, 


1878."Unquiant, James, H.M. Register 


House, 

T003.*UsuEn, Sir Rosset, of Norton and 
Wells, Hort., 37 Dramehengh 
Gantens, 


1882."Usuen, Rev. W. Nevinwe, Wellingore 
Vicurnge, Lineotn, 


1895. Vattanes, Dayin J., Curator, Royal 
Scottish Museum, Chambers Street. 

1862*VeErrce, Geonar Seon, Friarshall, 
Paisley, 


1904, Wanner, James ALREAXDER, of Lead: 


loch, 12 Kew Terrace, Glasgow, 
184, Waker, F.0.,3.5.0., Wingate Place, 

Newport, Fife. 
1570. WaLtacet, Tuosas, 


Rector of High 
School, Inverness. 
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18ih Watenetos, Geoner, 10 Claremont 
Crescent. 

1f04. Watiisa, H. Strewann, Arebitect, 
Kingsway House, Dovercoort, Essex, 

IS81L.* Watsos, Rev, ACExXAxnEn Dorr, B.D, 


U.F.C. Manse, Bourtrecbush, Stone- | 


huver. 

1a, Watsons, Jows, Architect, 24 Costle 
Street. 

1505." Watsox, Ragent F., Briery Yards, 
Hawick. 

1M, Watsox, Watten Crom, BA. Oxon., 
i) Oroen Street. 

1593, Wareos, Wiliam, Dep.-Surgeon- 
General, The Lea, Cortorphine, 

[S87. Watt, Jase Coane, K.0., 44 Heriot 
Haw. 

1378. Wenpensons, J. RK, M., M.A., W.B:, 
¢ Gleneairn Crescent. 


194. Wenowoop, James [woaLn, 36 Lord | 


Mayor's Walk, York. 

L877. WeEvsi, Jos, Moredun, Liberton. 

1e72" Wess asp Manca, The Right Hon, 
The Earl of, LO.D., Gosford, Loug- 
nlildry. 

14, Ware, Cec, 23 Drommend Place. 

19M. Waive, Jaues, St Winnlo's, Rearerlen, 
Th bartonshire. 

186o.*Waere, Col. Taowas PILarroros, 
R.E., & Hesketh Crescent, Tor- 


quay. 


10S. WHitktaw, ALEXANDER. of Gortshore, 
Kirkintilloch. 

2 Worrenaw, CHauces Enwann, Archi. 
tect, 219 St Vineent Street, Glasgow. 

16S. Wurrenaw, Davin, 33° Northumber- 
land Street. 

1804. Witutams, Frenenicnh Uessant, 4 
Kaaex Grove, Upper Norwoml, Lon- 
don, 5,E, 

1b. Witass, Rey, Geonon, Minister of 
Norrieston U.P, Chore, Thornhill, 
Sehr liner, 

S37, Woutams, Hannay M., Tilehurst, 
Priory Park, Kew, Sarrey, 

1884. WintiaMaos, Rev, ALBXaNDER, D.D,, 
oo Latder Etowel. 

ISSS, Wiriaox, Kev, Conon W. Hat, The 


P » Dingwall. 
LS2,. "Womb, JOHN, 42 Montgomery Drive, 
Glaspow 


1903, Wir, Rev, Faxnentex G., Chap 
lain to the Forces, Royal Victoria 
Hospital, Netley, 


1888, Youxa, Hoan W. 
Friars House, Elgin. 

1906. Yours, Ropent, $9 Leamington Ter- 
race. 

11, Youxa, Witttam Lavaxxcr, Belvi- 
dere, Auchterarder, 


of Burghead, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


iF THE 


SOCTETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION, 1905-1906. 


ANSIVERSAnY Meeting, 30% November 1905, 


Tue Ricut Hox. Sin HERBERT MAXWELL, EBarr., LL.D., M-P., 
President, in the Chair. 


_ Sir James Balfour Paul and George Neilson, LL.D,, were appointed 
serntineers of the Ballot for the election of Office-Learers and Councillors: 


The Ballot having heen concluded, the Serutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to be as follows :-— 
A Prendent, 
THe ficut Hox. Sin Hervert E, Maxwent, Banr. LL.D, MP. 


Ptee-Prestelenta, 
Lient.-Col. A. B, M‘Hanpy, CLE. 
The Right Hon. Lorp Bancannes. 
Davin CrristTisox, M.D. 
VOL, XL; l 
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Councilors. 
Sir ARTHUR Re Pe Ks James Honent Her, 
K.C.B, MD, LD, (| Sir Jou Srimtixo Maxwene, Bart. 
The Hon. Hew Hams | Tense . Sir Georor Dovenas, Bart. 
TON DALRYMPLE, pare’ | Hew Mornieon, LL). 
Sir Kenwera J. Mackenzie, Bart. | THomas Koas, 


Repreacnting the Treamery. J, D. G. Darerurne 
Prof, G, Banowrs Erows, J, Guagam CALLANDER. 


Richt Rev, Jon~ Downes, DD. 


Secretaries, 


Wiittam KR. Dickson, | ALEx. 0. CURLE. 


For Foreign Correspondenne, 
Prof, A. H, Savce, MAL, LLD, DD. | J. Marrnaxp Toomsox, LL.D. 


Treiaurer, 


Jous Norman, F.P.A,, 28 St Andrew Square. 


Curators of the Misewm, 
Rev. Jonx Doxs, DD, | Anexaxypen J, 8. Brook. 
Curator of Cotes, 
Gorman Macnonaup, M.A. 


Lithrarian. 
JAMES CORLE. 


A Ballot hoving been token, the following were duly elected 
Fellows :— 


Rosert Pennice Lee Booker, Eton College, Windsor. 

KResxern Cocnraxn, Sewlaan, Galashiels. 

Ronert pe Canponxen Frspnay of Easterhill, 14 Stafford Place, London. 
Ronert Kene, 17 Cornwall Street. 

Enwarp Broce Low, M.A., B.L. 5.8.C., 6 Gordon Terrace, 

James Apam Nonate, Taybeach Cottage, Bronghty Ferry, 
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Joux Ronerts, C.M.G., Dunedin, New Zealand. 

W. G, Arrcaisox Rossarsos, M.D, D.Sc., F.R.C.P.E., 26 Minto Street. 
James ALEXANDER Row.o, Solicitor, Argyle House, Maryfield, Dundee. 
Sir Hopert Usuen of Norton and Wells, Bart., 37 Drumshengh Gardens, 


The meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society had 
stained in the deaths of the following Members deceased since Jnst 
Annual Meeting :— 


Lady Assietnte, 

Elected 

Mrs Ramteay, Kildalton, Islay, . + oe 3 ; : : 1883 
Fellowes. 

Tomas Stuart Axprrson, Barns o' Woodside, Newhurgh, Fife, . 1505 
Wititam Anat Arkinsos, of Knockfarrie, Pitlochry,  . : A 1880 
Davip Corsar, The Elme, Arbroath, . : : : ; : 1001 
Gronce Line Cram, 2 West Halkin Street, Thondion: z ; : 1879 
Hexny Gairrite, Clifton Spa, Bristol, .  , » « « 4x58 
JoHN AncHTBALD Park, Eastwood, Dunkeld, —. : 3 1EOG 


Lieut,-Col. Georce Gias Sanpemay, of Fonah, Pitlochiy, . : 1804 
ANDREW Serie, M.D, Deputy Sargeon-General, 10 Forres Street, . 1881 
Sir Jowx Staparp, M.D., 13 Great King Street, _ als 1879 


James Swain, 7 Bruntefield Creacent, . : ‘ : ; ; : 1879 
W. M‘Compre Satrrn, Persie, Blairgowrie, . tg ; ~~. 4 18h] 
The Right Hon. Tae Earn or SovurHess, sere Wa te 1882 
Joux Huster Tarr, Advocate, 43 Moray Place, ithe = : 1903 
CHARLES Townt~sox, Healey, Roclulale, . ‘ uF . : 1806 


Dr Christison, Secretary, read the following Report on the progress 
and work of the Society during the past year:— 


The Roll of Membership.—tn the Report of 1902-3 it was shown 
that the average annual addition to the Koll, necessary to keep up our 
strength to about 700, was 36. In the following year our losses through 
(leaths, resignations, and lapses were no leasthan 47; and as our recruits 
only numbered 29, the total number of Fellows wag reduced from 706 
to 688. Fortunately, last year the conditions were reversed: 39 new 
members were elected, and as our losses amounted only to 21 (14 from 
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deaths, 5 from resignations, and 2 from Inpses), the number on the Roll 
again stands at 706. 


Pullications,—The thirty-ninth volume of Proceedings, of which an 
uulvance copy lies on the table, contains 33 papers; they may be divided 
into two classes, the first dealing mainly with the description of finds, 
excavations, buildings, ete; the second—more literary in treatment— 
with historical, topographical, and similar subjects, No leas than 29 
of the papers belong to the first division, and they may be classed 
chronologically as Prehistoric (12); Protohistoric (9); Medimval (5): 
Post-Reformation (3), 


Prehistoric suljects have always predominated in our volumes, chiefly 
because the flow of finds to the Muzeum and elsewhere is almnat 
continuous from that departinent, whereas from the others it is uneertain 
and intermittent. 


In the Protahistorie period 1 include subjects belonging to the dawn 
of the written history of our country, when some feeble light was 
thrown on it by Roman authors and British and Irish chroniclers and 
annalists, The main strength of this department depends on excava- 
tions, chiefly those undertaken by the Society. 


Yhe Medieval papers are descriptive of ancient buildings and 
architectural remains, but include the record of a find of coum, 


The Poet-feformation subjeets treat of Kirkyard Monuments and 
objects found in buildings of the period. 


The fiterary or historical and topographical division contains only 
five papers. The workers in this department of our science ares 
either relatively few, or do not often communicate their results to the 
Society. Possibly it is not generally known that in our Laws it is 
laid down that “the purpose of the Society shall be the promotion of 
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archeology, especially as connected with the investigation of the 
antiquities and Aistory of Scotland, in its relation to archeology. 
Certainly such papers as we have been favoured with of late by Sir 
Arthur Mitchell, Bishop Dowden, and others might be multiplied with 
advantage in our Proceedings, 


arly Christian Monuments of Seotland.—Ten copies of this standard 
work have been sold in the course of the year, making 324 in all; and 
20 copies having been distributed gratis, 56 remain in steck, out of the 
original issue of 400, 


Excavations undertaken by the Soctety, 

A. fioman Forcavations.—The excavation of Rough Castle, super- 
intended by Mr Mungo Buchanan, was accomplished in 1903, but the 
Report was unavoidably delayed till last year, and will appear in the 
forthcoming volume, Separate copies will be distritmted to all the 
subscribers to the Fund raised in 1903 for Roman excavations. 

The excavation of Barhill, undertaken by Mr Alexander Whitelaw 
of Gartshore, the proprietor, and superintended by Mr Alexander Park, 
F.S.A. Scot., was described by Dr George Macdonald last session: but 
the unusual bulk and expense of the Proceedings for this year obliged 
us to postpone the publication of his Report till the subsequent volume. 

Newstead.—It was stated in last years Report that the Conneil hoped 
to be able to make some exploratory excavations at this acknowledged 
Roman site, This was done, and the results were so promising that it 
was resolved to solicit subseriptions for a thorough investigation of the 
place. The balance of the Fund for Roman excavations, amounting to 
£112, was devoted to the purpose, and, with some preliminary subserip- 
tions, proved more than enough to defray the expenses during the 
present year; but, as the site turned out to be vastly larger than that of 
any of our previous undertakings, it was evident that at least another 
years work, and a large addition to the available funds, were required, 
in order to do full justice to the investigation, A circular will therefore 
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be distributed, shortly, to persons likely to be interested in the work, and 
Mr Notman, our Treasurer, will be pleased to acknowledge any subscrip- 
tions, however small, from Fellows or others whom the circular may 
not reach, To all subscribers separate copies of the Reports, as they 
appear, willbe sent. The Society is fortunate in having Mr James Curle 
to superintend the excavations, his residence in the immediate neigh bour- 
hood enabling him to keep a more constant watch over the work than 
has generally been possible in our former undertakings: and our ex- 
perienced Clerk of Works, Mr Alexander Mackie, wns reappointed to 
his old post. 


B, British Exeavations—Under the Fund for this object, furnished 
by the Hon. John Abereromby, a considerable amount of work was 
accomplished. 

Of a prehistoric kind were (1) the excavation of nondescript structures 
in Shetlind and near Kinross, by Mr Abercromby and Dr Munro, with 
the result of discovering all that could be known of the facts that lay 
beneath the surface, although the origin and objects of the structures 
could not be satisfactorily made out. 

(2) The results of Dr Thomas H. Bryce’s excavations of a megalithic 
structure on the Holy Loch, and of a Mound near Biggar, marked 
“Tumulus" on the Ordnance map, were unfortunately so negative 
that he did not think it worth while to bring them before the Society, 
The mound has been called a mote, but he foun it had none of thie: 
specific characters of a mote. The upper tei or twelve feet proved to be 
of forced earth, but the lower six or eight were the natural soil, WN egutive 
results, however, are not without their value. 

(3) A larger investigation, protohistoric in kind, was accomplished in 
the excavation of four forts on the Poltalloch Kstate, by permission of 
Colonel Malcolm, RLE., C.B. Of special interest were (1) the ilistovery 
that the supposed Broch at Ardifuar was not a broch, so that the southern 
limit of the known brochs of the Wast Highlands has to he withdrawn 
to the island of Lismore ; (2) the proof obtained that at the vitrified 
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fort of Huntroon only the inner face had been vitrified, the outer face 
being of dry masonry, that only the stones of the place were used, and 
that no flux had been employed ; these were all new and unexpected 
facts, but besides, the finds were such as to sugeest that the “ vitrified 
forts” might be anterior in date to the ordinary forts. (3) Of still 
greater interest were the results at Dunadd, the early capital of the 
Scots, the complicated fortifications of which were thoroughly traced, 
within which a great number and variety of relics were found, showing 
that the inhabitants used crucibles for melting bronze, numerous stone 
moulds for casting ingots and implements, compasses which aided them 
in drawing designs on stone, bronze pins, and bone pins and combs. 
These and other finds, particularly the great abundance of querns, proved 
that the fortress was no mere temporary refuge ; and this other important 
fact was ascertained—namely, that the inhabitants did not dwell in cytian 
or stone houses. Christian influence was also proved by the words in 
nomine neatly engraved in Irich-like minuscules, and by a erese-pobent 
carved on a quern. 

By these Poltalloch investigations a foundation has been laid for two 
Important. lines of inquiry :—First, is there really a class of “ vitrified 
forte" of an earlier date than the ordinary hill forts? Secondly, do 
the lurge forts in Pictish Scotland in general, such og the White 
Caterthun, resemble the primitive capital of the Scots in structure 
and contents We already know that the walls of Burchead and of 
the citadel at Abernethy differ in having logs of wood Incorporated in 
the substance of the wall, as in the Gaulish forte described by Julius 
Cesar. The same questions may also be put regarding Dundurn, the 
reputed capital of Fortrenn. 





Miusinm and Library, 

(a) Monations,—The National Collection has been enriched in the pest 
year by numerous donations, Although none were on the great scale of 
one or two that were chronicled in last Report, considerable collections 
of prehistoric articles were presented ly Mr H. W, Seton-Kerr, 


- — 
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Wimbledon, Colonel J. P. Robertson, CLR, Callander, and Mr Joseph 
Downs, Irvine; and, supplementary to a previous wift, Mr Robert 
Christison of Lammermoor, (Queensland, contributed a number of 
weapons and implements collected by himself from the native tribes 
in lus neighbourhood, 

A considerable number of books were also presented; but our apecial 
thanks are due to Dr Erskine Beveridge for his munificent gift of The 
Hictionary of National Biography in aixty-nine volumes, 


(b) Purchoses,—Although sadly crippled through the appropriation 
hy the Treasury towards the acquisition of the “Queen Mary" Harp of 
more than half of the Annual Grant for the year, the Council lave 
nevertheless effected several important purchases, Including « large 
Bronze Caldron from Peeblesshire, and a Sepulehral Urn from Caith- 
ness, both recovered hy the King's Remembrancer ; a Collection of Flint 
Implements found at Bonchester, Hawick, and another from Torrs, 
GlenIuee; and a» Mediwval Jar from Lochmaben, interesting becanse 
there ure so few specimens of medimyval pottery in the Museum, 


Keport of tha Departmental Committee upon the Board of Manu- 
Jaetures,—The recommendation of this Committee “that an addition of 
£200 a year shall be made to the rant for maintenance” to ‘the 
National Museum, was passed through Parliament, and has been IVE 
effect to by the Treasury, Its destination is to make a much-needed 
incredse in the salaries of the Staff Effect has not yet been given to 
the other recommendations in our favour, as they are mixed up with the 
proposed measures regarding the National Gallery, ete., which are still 
under consideration, 


Finally, it is much to be regretted that every effort to induce the 
Treasury to withdraw the obnoxious conditions of the purchase of. the 
“Cneen Mary” Harp, whereby the Society is left almost entirely 
destitute of the means of adding to the National Collection and Library 
for the next two years, have failed. The Council, therefore, look more 
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than ever to the generosity of the Fellows, to make up by donations 
In some measure for the deficiency thua caused. 


The Treasurer submitted o statement of the Society's funds, which 
was ordered to be printed and circulated among the Fellows, 


The Secretary read the Annual Report to the Board of Trustees, as 


follows :-— 


AsNUAL Rerort to the Board of Trustees for Manufactures in Sceot- 
land by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, with reference to the 
National Museum of Antiquities under their charge, for the year ending 
S0th September 1905 :— 


During the year the Museum has been open to the publi¢e as formerly, 
and has been visited by 15,464 persons, of whom 1202 were visitors on 
pay dava, and 14,262 on free days. 

The number of objects of antiquity added to the Museum during the 
year has been 726 by donation and 66 by purchase; and the number of 
volumes added to the Library has been 205 by donation and 25 by 
purchase, 

Among the donations to the Museum may be mentioned a collection 
of 332 objects obtained in course of the excavation by the Society of 
the Forts of Dunadd and Duntroon, Argyleshire, presented with consent 
of the proprietor, Colonel E. W, Malcolm, C.E., of Poltalloch ; and a 
collection of 114 objects obtained from the exenavation hy the Society of 
the Roman Fort of Rough Castle, on the Antonine Wall, near Falkirk, 
presented with consent of the proprietors, Mr Forbes of Callander and 
the Very Kev. Dr J. C. Rurseell. 

Among the donations to the Library may be mentioned a set of The 
Dictionary of National Biography (69 vols.), presented by Erskine 
Beverides, LL.D, F.S.A. Seot., of Vallay and St Leonard's Hill, 
Dunfermline. 

DD. Caristisos, Secrefary. 
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Moxmay, 11¢h December 1905. 
Lirut.-Con. A, B, MHARDY, C.B., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


A ballot having been taken, 
Mr Hren Dowansox, Camelon, Falkirk 


was duly eleeted a Fellow of the Society, 


The following purchases acquired by the Purchase Committee for 
the Museum and Library during the year ending 30th November 1905 
Were exhibited :-— 


Finger-ring of copper, the body of the ring flat and strapeshaped, a 
amall ivory knob and a black hutton, found in digging a foundation 
at Liberton, 

SnuiE-horn made of a ram's horn, 1] é mches across the curve, with a 
hinged iron lid and fron Inountings and ehain, found under the hearth- 
stone of an old house in Gallowgate, Aberdeen. 

Whorl of sandstone, scored on both sides with one concentric ring 
and twelve radiating lines. found at Delvine, Perthshire, 

Fancy Box of wood, 7} inches in length, 5 inches in breadth, and Le 
inches in depth, the interior divided into three compartinents, and 
having a small mirror fixed on the inside of the lid, the exterior 
overlaid with designs pnd pictorial representations of houses, ete,, 
executed in coloured ‘traw, Made by French prisoners in Edinburgh 
Castle, 

Teetotum, inlaid with wood of the Fortingall Yew, 

Bronze Spearhead, 4} inches in length, with a flat loop on each side 
of the socket, ploughed up at Cauldshiels, East Lothian. 

Five leaf-shaped Arrow-heads of flint; one Arrow-head with barhs 
ind stem; one small Fabricator, I} inches j length ; one double-edged 
Saw, 13 inches in length, the edges slightly concave: five Scrapers 
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and two Flakes—all found in one field at Easter Balgillo, Tannadice, 
Forfarshire. 

Flanged Axe of bronze, 6} inches in length hy 2} inches in breadth 
over the cutting edge, with pronounced flanges and stop-ridges, found 
in digging a foundation near the Convalescent Home at Corstorphine. 





Fig. 1, Bronze Axe or Palstaye from the Caldonshill hoard, (4.) 


Flanged Axe of bronze, 5} inches in length and 2} inches across 


the cutting face, with pronounced flanges and stop-ridges ; and slightly 


Hanged Axe, 4} inches in length, with narrow upper part, expanding to 
an almost semicircular cutting edge, 24 inches in breadth—both found 
in Aberdeenshire, 

Five bronze Axes, of palstave form, considerably corroded on the 
surface, being part of a hoard of seven found in the beginning of June 
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1905, on the farm of Caldonshill, in the parisu of Stoneykirk, Wigtown- 
shire. They were found all together about a foot below a hedge which 
was being removed from the front of the farmhouse. Mr Blair, the 
farmer, did not at first recognise the importance of the find, having 
never seen bronze axes, and they were left lying about till the beginning 
of July, when others happened to see them and they were dispersed. 
One found its way to the National Museum in July, the other four were 
recovered hy the King’s Kemembraneer, and two have not been traced, 
Three of the five in the Museum are of the variety having a rather 
harrow Upper part with slight flanges, a side-loop, and an expanding 
lower part, with a prominent swelling or mid-rib tapering towards the 
cutting face, They are nearly the came size, about 6¢ inches in length 
by 24 inches across. the cutting face. Only one (fig. 1) retains the side- 
loop, which seems to have failed in the casting, as it remains ln perfor- 
ated, The fourth axe is of the same variety, but has been broken, and 
only the lower part remains, The fifth is smaller in size, being only 
4} inches in length by 2} inches in breadth across the cutting face, 
and has no loop at the side, but prominent Wings, 0 well-developed stop- 
ridge, and no mid-rih, 

Carved Panel of oak (fig. 2), 1 foot 11 inches in height by 10 inches 
in breadth, having in the upper part a figure of a horseman, bearded and 
looking backwards, and underneath two grotesque figures, and a female 
figure, nude, and holding in one hand « club upraised, and with the 
other grasping what seems to be the tail of aserpent. The panel is said 
to have been taken from the ferish church when it waa pulled down in 
1811. It passed into the possession of the Fifeshire Antiquarian 
Society, from whom it has now heen acquired for the National Museum 
through the good offices of Bey. James Campbell, D.D., F.8.A. Scot, 
Minister of Balmerino, The Society is also indebted to Rev. Dr 
Campbell for the use of the block from his Balmerino and its Alihey - 
A Parish History (new edition), 1899, published hy W. Blackwood & 
Sons, Edinburgh. The panel is supposed to have come originally either 
from the Abbey of Balmerino, or from its chapel of St Ayle. 
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Fig. 2. Carved Panel of ouk from Balmerino, (},) 
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Nine Communion Tokens, including Liherton, with the figure 
of the old church on reverse: Petereulter, 1787; Rothiemay 
(no date); Dunse, 1771; Curnwath, 1807; Kingussie, 1802; and 
three others. 

Crown Half-Groat of James IL, Aberdeen Mint—on unpublished 
example, Tt was found in the bank of the Burn of Balnaguard, 
in the parish of Grantully, by a man fishing there, and brought 
to the notice of the Society hy Rev. John M‘Lean, Grantully, 
F.8.A. Scot. 

Index to the four volumes of General Pitt-Rivers’s Exeavations in 
Wiltshire, ote, 4to, 1905; The Burgh Records of Glasgow, vol. iii. : 
Rymer’s Fowdera, Conventiones, ete. (London, 1727), 20 vols, folio - 
Dechelette’s Vases Ccramique de la Gaule Romaine, 2 vols. ; Mortimer's 
Forty Years’ Researches in the Burial Mounds of Yorkshire, dto, 19065 - 
Hampel’s Alterthumer des fruhen Mittelalters in Ungarn, 3 vols., 4to, 
1905, 


The following Communications were read -— 


FORTS ON WHITCASTLE HILL, UPPER TEVIOTDALE, ETC. lo 


J, 


FORTS ON WHITCASTLE HILL, UPPER TEVIOTDALE: axp EARTH- 
WORK ON FLANDERS MOSS, MENTEITH. By Dm D. CHEISTISON, 
Vick-PrEstoest, 


I. Forts ox Wuarrcastte Hin. 


In Upper Teviotdale, 4 miles W.S.W. of Hawick, } mile NE. 
of Easter Branxholm Loch, and 2 miles west of the junction of 
the Borthwick Water with the Teviot, stands this remarkable group 
of apparent earthworks, The former stream flows pest 1 mile to 
the north, and the latter 14 to the south, and the country between 
may be deseribed as a ridgy tableland rising 400 to 500 feet above 
the streams, and about twice as much above the sea. The same 
character of the land, indeed, continues for a great distance, peaks 
such as the Hildons, Rubers Law, and ranges like the Cheviots, 
rising far off on the horizon like islands from n sea, 

On the summit and at the east end of one of the little riilges of 
this tableland, 993 feet above the sea, commanding a most extensive 
view, the group is situated, and according to the large-scale Ordnance 
map the position is known as Whiteastle Hill, the name being printed 
close to the group, aa if derived from it, 

T had seen these works in a brief visit long ago, but, their fine 
preservation having fecently attracted the attention of Miss Watson 
of Hassendeanburn, I was invited to go to them again last July, 
and, after a preliminary inspection, it was arranged by her that we 
should return with Mr Thomas Ross, and allow sufficient time for 
him to survey the group. The result is the plan (fig. 1), by help 
of which, with the sections, I trust that my description will be easily 
followed. 

The group consists of five separate works, placed somewhat in two 
divisions, one of them with a rectangular and two curvilinear enclosures, 
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Fig. 1, Ground Plan of Earthworks on Whiteastle Hill 
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the other with one of euch kind. In esch of these divisions the en- 
closures are close to each other without intercommunicating, and the 
two divisions are only about 40 feet apart at their nearest point. 


First Diviawn, 

The main fort surrounds the nearly level summit of the ridge, and in 
form is a true oval, the east being much broader than the west end_ 
At the ends and on the north side the ground falls away from the 
defences gently, but the slopes from the south side and south-west 
corner are pretty abrupt, and give considerable natural strength. The 
fortification has been effected by scarping these natural slopes, digging 
a trench all round at the foot, the spoil being thrown outwards to 
form an outer mound, and’ partly, perhaps, to make a rampart or 
parapet at the top, At the east end the defences are much damaged, 
but elsewhere they are well preserved. 

Dimenstons.—Over all, the length is about 270 feet and the breadth 
250. Measuring from erest to crest of the rampart, the length of the 
interior is 205 feet, and the width, at the middle of the oval, 150 feet. 
In its present state the rampart is merely a slight mound a foot or two 
in height, merging too gradually inwards to be measured in width. 
The searp is steep and high on the south side, and also on the north 
except that there it diminishes towards the ends, partieularly at the 
east, where the slope of the ground is ao gentle that the searp 
must have depended on extra depth of the trench for its height; but 
here the rampart and trench ate nearly levelled. From the nature of the 
ground, the trench varies much in depth and width, and to the south, 
in its present state, it almost becomes a terrace, The profiles (fig. 1) 
show that the perpendicular height of the scarp is above 20 feet at one 
point, and 12 to 13 at two others, and that the outer mound is com- 
paratively trifling, rising only from 2 to 6 feet above the foot of the 
trench, even where well preserved, 

The entrance is at the west end, and is no less than 37 feet wide 
where it emerges from the area, increasing to 40 feet when it passes the 

vou, ZL. | 
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trench, neither does it appear to have suifered change from the original 
plan. Preserving this width, there is a flattening of the descending 
ridge, ending in a level expansion 60 to 70 feet wide, which, viewed 
from the fort, has all the aspect of a traverse, though it loses much of 
this character on a closer inspection, 

A roadway or path slants up from the east and enters the fort near 
the middle of the south side, but it may not be original, 

The oblong outwork lies 120 feet E.N.E. from the main fort, upon the 
northern, gently-sloping aide of the descending ridge, Hence its interior 
surface is not level, but inclines slightly to the north and east. Its 
form is oblong, with rounded ends and sides so slightly curved as to be 
nearly straight ; and the long axis is directed towards the north, The 
dimensions over all are 180 by 135 feet, and interiorly, from crest to 
crest of the rampart, 105 by 80 feet. The fortifications, well preserved 
except to the east, consist of two ramparts with an intervening trench, 
and are wider and stronger on the south and west than on the north and 
south, probably because on the latter sides the ground falls away and 
renders them more strong by nature. 

On the north side (Profile CD, fig. 1) the rampart is 6 feet 6 inches 
high, and the outer mound riges only 2 feet above the trench; the top 
of this mound is flat, and 2 to 3 feet wide; towards the interior the 
rampart is quite low. On the south side the rampart is 6 feet high on 
the inside, and 7 feet high above the trench; and the outer mound is 
even higher, The entrance is on the east side, near the south-east angle, 
and, though only 6 feet wide at present, was probably even less origin- 
ally. A path or roadway runs a short distance eastward from it. 

The rectangular enclosure is wedged in between the main fort and 
the oblong work. It is separated from the latter by a posaage about 
15 feet wide, but is connected with the damaged fortifications of the 
main fort at its east end, A single mound, 3 to 5 feet high, with 
slightly rounded angles, encloses a level area of 85 by 70 feet, from crest 
to crest. There is no trench. The long axis is parallel with that of the 
oblong work, 
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Separated from the south side of the rectangle, and parallel with it, 
a mound, 70 feet long, encroaching at its west end deeply into the 
ruined fortifications of the main fort, turns by a right angle at its east 
end, and runs southward for a short distance. This may be the 
remains of another rectangular enclosure. Within the main fort, and 
about 40 feet from its east end, another straight mound in a rather 
fragmentary condition runs across the interior. For about 70 feet it is 
fairly continuous, and if complete would be 130 feet long. 


Second Dtriston. 

Cirewlar Oufwork—This ia situated about 150 feet east of the main fort 
and 40 feet south-east of the oblong work ; or, reckoning from their inner 
ramparts, 220 and 100 feet respectively, It is commanded by the main 
fort, but, short as the distance is from the oblong work, the one is barely 
visible from the other, owing to their being on opposite sides of the 
ridge. The shape is irregularly cireular, the north-west side being nearly 
straight. ‘The diameter over all is 150 feet, and internally, from crest 
to crest, 95 feet. The defences closely resemble those of the oblong 
outwork, and need not be separately described. The entrance is 
towards the north-east, and is 5 or 6 feet wide. 

Rectangular Enclosure. — Almost in contact with the last on its south- 
west side is aamall rectangle enclosed by a mound, but without a trench. 
Tt measures about 67 by 60 feet over all, and 55 by 50 from erest to 
crest of the mound, which is 3 to 5 feet high. 


Remarks. 

ALl the structures have the appearance of being earthworks, and I 
noticed very few stones on the ground, except those forming a small 
cairn at the top. But “ Whiteastle,” the name of the hill, suggests that 
the main fort, at least, may have been really a stone fort, just as we 
find * White ” applied in the case of “the White Caterthun.” A very 
slight excavation would probably determine this, 

The three curvilinear works are evidently of a defensive character, 
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and there is no reason why they might not be contemporary; although 
it is very exceptional to find subsidiary works detached, and particularly 
so far detached from the main fort, as here. Indeed, the only other 
example T can recall of a detached work with a trench is not very far 
off, and in the same county, at Bonchester. 

But the rectilinear works, with their slight proportions and wunt of 
trenches, seem to have been intended for indefensible enclosures, though 
for what precise purpose does not appear. The absence of entrances 
would seem to disqualify them from being cattle kraals; and even if 
cattle were got into them, the enclosing mounds do not seem sutticient 
to keep them there. Possibly they, and the straight mound near the 
east end of the interior of the main fort, may have had to do with the 
gardens or cultivated enclosures of a croft or summer shieling, which 
may have existed here in comparatively recent times. Certain it is 
that the rectangles were posterior in date to the main fort, as the 
principal one, and the fragment probably of another, encroach on the 
end of the fort and stand upon the ruins of its rampart and trench. 


“The Clinte” Fort, 

Upwards of 500 yards south-east of the group a fort is marked on the 
Ordnance map close to the public road, and “The Clints” is printed 
close to it.’ It is about 180 feet lower than the group, or 820 feet 
above the sea, J saw it on my first visit, but have no note of its con- 
dition, On the Ordnance map it is drawn as a circle about 90 feet in 
diameter, with a simple mound remaining to the north, while the south 
half is represented by a dotted line, as if barely traceable, with a deep 
intake to the south-west. 


Il, Eartawork on Fianpens Moss, Menterrn, 
In Menteith and the Lennox primitive fortresses of any kind are so 
rare that a peculiar interest attaches to this example (fig. 2), It is situ- 


‘In Jameson's Seottiah Dictionary, * Clint” is defined os (1) o hoard or flinty rock 
(South of Scotland, Lothians); (2) any pretty large stone of a hard kind (South of 
Scotland): “* Clints,” limited to the shelves of a river (Clydesdale). 


= 
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ated 2 miles east of the south-east corner of the Lake of Menteith, and 
half a mile east by north of Ballingrove farmhouse, close to the west side 
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Fig. 2. Ground Plan of Earthwork in Flander Moas, 


of the Flanders Moss, o great level bog about 2 miles square 


aqjuare. The work 
stands on the bog, but very near the firm ground to the north-east, as 
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if the builders desired to have the protection of the bog, and at the 
same time to have a not too difficult access to the “redoubt.” Although 
of low profile, it is conspicuous from its green colour, in contrast with 
the grey and brown of the bog, 

The figure is quadrangular, but no one angle is a right one, as the 
sides have all different lengths, measuring along the top of the rampart 
65, 67, 72, and 83 feet respectively, The slope of the scarp is about 
12 feet long, and that of the counterscarp 14 feet: the trench ia 12 
foet wide, and 3 to 4 feet deep down to the present flat, boggy surface, 
but it was probably deeper when originally dug out, 

The interior is level, and has no truce of a rampart on the north and 
west sides ; but on the east a slight but well-preserved one runs north- 
wards from the south-east angle for about 20 feet, and there are distinct 
enough remains of another along the south side, 

The entrance has apparently been through the south-east angle of 
the outer mound, and so northward along the trench, flanked by the 
20-feet rampart; but now the trench can be passed dry-shod only at 
a single point opposite the north end of the 20-feet rampart. 

The dimensions over all are about 160 feet each way, and of the 
interior 75 by TO feet. The origin of this work is obscure, but it is 
more probably late medimval, or even post-Reformation, in date, than 
prehistoric, 


& 
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Il. 

NOTICES OF (1) TWO STONE CISTS EACH CONTAINING TWO DRINKING- 
CUP URNS, ONE FROM PITTODRIE, IN THE PARISH OF OYNE, 
AND THE OTHER FROM WHITEHOUSE, IN THE PARISH OF SKENE; 
(2) A LATE-CELTIC HARNESS MOUNTING OF BRONZE FROM SHEEL- 
AGREEN, IN THE PARISH OF CULSALMOND; (3) A STONE NOULD 
FOR CASTING FLAT AXES AND BARS FOUND AT PITDOULZIE, IN 
THE PARISH OF AUCHTERLESS; any (4) TWO STAR-SHAPED 
HEADS OF PORCELLANEOUS PASTE FROM ABERDEENSHIRE. By 
J. GEAHAM CALLANDER, F.S.A. Scor. 


L. Two Stoxe Crats, eacn contamise Two Drmkino-Cur Unns, 

The Pittodrie Cist.—Some ten years ago the two cover-stones of a cist 
were exposed through a tree having been blown over in the woods 
immediately adjoining Pittodrie House, at the foot of Benachie, Aber- 
deenshire. The cist was placed on a small ridge steeper on the western 
than on the eastern side, running in a northerly and southerly direction ; 
and the eist, if anything, was a little to the west of the summit. There 
ire no signs of a cairn ever having been erected over the grave, which 
must have had only eight or ten inches of soil above the cover-stones 
before the tree grew over it. The exact spot where the cist was found 
is in the parish of Oyne, and lies directly north-east of Pittodrie 
mansion-house, about 103 yards due west of the dwelling-house on the 
home farm. The grave was exposed towards the end of the year, but 
it was not till the following spring that it was opened and examined. 
When the cover-stones were lifted, the cist waa seen to be nearly full 
af water which had accumulated since its first exposure. After the water 
was baled out the grave was found to be half full of soil An urn was 
found standing upright near the north-west corner of the cist under the 
stiller cover-stone, and it was removed complete. While clearing the soil 
out of the chamber another urn was discovered near the centre of the 
grave, but, as it was covered with earth, it was unfortunately broken by 
the spade before its presence was noticed. No other relics of man 


ete 
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were observed, and, after the cist liad been emptied, the cover-stones 
were replaced in their original positions and the grave was covered up, 
George Smith, Esq., of Pittodrie, the proprietor of the ground, having 
kindly granted me permission to re-examine the cist, | visited the site 
on 3rd January of this year, and had the cover-stones slightly raised. 
Owing to the south wall of the cist having collapsed, either when the 
tree was Overturned or when the cist was first opened, and the opposite 
wall showing signs of giving way, | did not care to raise the stone 
further, for fear of destroying the structure altogether, I was thus 
unable to get the exact measurements of the different stones of which 
the cist had been built, but had to be content with ascertaining the 


| orientation, and length, breadth, and depth of the chamber. 


The western endl of the grave was formed by a single slab, and the 
northern side by two slabs, all of the local red granite, These stones were 
nicely squared and fitted quite closely, Benachie granite weathers in 
such a way as to make it easily broken into slabs—indeed, many slabs 
are to be found on the hill—and so it would not be such a difficult 
matter to square the ends and sides of such blocks, The eastern end 
of the grave was formed by the solid rock, and the southern side 
partly by the rock and partly by much smaller stones than had 
been used on the opposite side, The chamber is 6 feet long, 2 feet 
10 inches broad, and 1 foot 8 inches deep. The longer axis of the 
grave is 10° N. of E. and 10° 8. of W. Inagnetic—almost exactly true 
E. and W., after allowing for the difference between Tapnetic and troe 
north. The larger eover-stone, which covered the whole tlat except 
a small part of the north-west corner, is roughly oblong in shape. 
It measures 6 feet at its greatest length, 3 feet at its greatest breadth, 
and it is from 8 to 10 inches in thickness; the smaller stone is about 15 
inches in length and breadth, and 6 inches in thickness, These two 
stones, like the alabs in the cist, are of red Benachie granite. 

Both urns are of the drinking-eup type. No. | (ig. 1), which was 
found in the north-west corner of the cist, and which was removed 
whole, has a long, almost straight lip, which contracts from the mouth 
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to the neck, a distance of 2] inches, it then bulges out for a distance 
of 14 inelies, after which it tapers ripidly to the base, a distance of 
Jf inches. The height of the urn varies from 6, inches on the one 
side to 7 inches on the other: it mensures 5? inches in diameter at 
the mouth, 5} inches at the neck, 59 inches at the bulge, and o} inches 
at the base. The wall of the urn is 4 inch and the base 4 inch thick, 
The urn bears three parallel bands of ornamentation. The upper zone, 
whieh encircles the everted part, is composed of three straight lines, 
two zigzag lines, and six other straight lines which all go round the 
vessel, The angles of the two zigzag lines are not always exactly 
opposite, the lines of the lower zigzag being shorter than those of the 
upper zigzag. When they do happen to be opposite each other, they 
are usually about 1} and { inch apart respectively, and the space 
between them is filled in with perpendicular straight lines, about seven 
to the inch, which gives this part somewhat the appearance of a band 
of irregular elongated hexagons impinging on each other. The other 
two zones of ornament are each composed of five parallel straight lines, 
rather more than 4 inch apart, encireling the urn; the first is placed 
Just under the bulge, and the second half-way between it and the base, 
The other urn No. 2 (fig. 2) is taller and finer in its curves than No. 
1, and it has a smoother and more glossy surface. ‘The two urns are 
made of clay mixed with stones broken very small, but the material of 
the former is much the finer in texture, The profile of the wall of 
No. 1 is more angular than that of No, 2, which is composed of fine 
curves, The everted lip of No. 2 curves in to the neck, then bulges out 
to a little more than the diameter of the mouth, and finally curves in to 
the base, The height of the urn is 8} inches, the diameter at the mouth 
is 57 inches, at the neek 5} inches, at the bulge 6 inches, and at the 
hase 3}y inches, Its walls are } inch in thickness, and the base, which 
is quite conical in the inside, is 1 ineh thick at the centre. Like urn 
No, 1, 1¢ has three zones of ornamentation encircling it, These three 
zones are each bounded on the top and bottom edges by two parallel 
straight lines. The upper zone, which encireles the everted part, is com- 
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Fig. 1. 


Urns from the Pittodria Cist. 





Fig, 4. 


Urns from the Skene Cist, 





Uras from Broomend Cist No, 2 
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posed of three narrow bands, each contained within two parallel straight 
lines. The first band is composed of straight lines, five or six to the inch, 
slanting to the left ; the next, of perpencicular lines, nine to theineh: and 
the third, of lines, seven to the inch, slanting to the right. The middle 
zone Which goes round the bulge is formed of vertical tigzages of three 
parts, six to the inch, which, commencing on a transverse straight line 
encircling the veasel, first slant to the right, then to the left, and then to 
the right again, when they end on another transverse straight line running 
parallel to, and at an average distance of Lf inches from the last transverse 
line. The lower zone is composed of crossed slanting lines, about eight 
to the inch, between two transverse parallel lines usually 1 inch apart. 

The lines of ornament on both urns have been impressed on the 
soft, damp clay with the toothed or comb-like instruments which were so 
much used for this purpose during the Bronze Age. However, more 
care has been bestowed on the decoration of urn No, 2 than of urn 
No, 1. On the latter, the vertical lines of ornament filling up the space 
between the two zigzag lines, while often commencing exactly on the 
lower line, are usually carried cross the upper one, often right up to 
the lip of the urn, the stamping tool apparently having been too 
long for this space. The same tool which was used to form the hori- 
zontal lines may aleo have been used to form the vertical lines. It 
is different in the case of the other umm. As the vertical and slanting 
lines of its three zones of ornament are of different lengths, and as they 
do not cross the transverse boundary lines, it is evident that a different 
stamping tool had been used for each length of line, 


The Skene Cist—A stone cist was discovered in the beginning of March 
of this year, while a farm-servant was removing gravel from a field 
on the farm of Whitehouse, in the parish of Skene, Aberdeenshire, about 
10 miles south-east of Pittodrie. It was covered with 6 to 10 inches of 
mould. On being opened, the chamber was found to measure 3 feet 
10 inches in length, 2 feet in breadth, and 1 foot 9 inches in depth, and 
its longer axis lay almost due east and west. The grave contained the 
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remains of a skeleton, two urns, three scrapers of flint, and some pieces 
of charcoal, The skeleton, which was that of on adult male, lay on its 
left side, with the skull at the east end of the cist. The short urn (fig. 
3) waa deposited on the south side of the cist, in front of the skeleton, 
and the tall urn (fig. 4) lay near the north-east corner, Just touching the 
back of the skull. Both urns are of the drinking-cop type. The height 
of the first urn is 64 inches (165 mm,), the diameter of the mouth 
6.:, inches (155 mm.), the diameter at the neck 54, inches (135 mm.), 
the diameter at the bulge 54% inches (150 mm.), and the diameter of the 
base 3°, inches (84 mm.); the height of the second urn is 8 inches 
(203 mm.), the diameter of the mouth only 3,5 inches (54 mm.), the 
diameter at the neck 32 inches (86 mm.), the diameter at the bulge 
$42 inches (101 mm.), and the diameter of the hase 222 inches (69 mm.), 
The first urn is of a common variety of the drinkine-cup type, but the 
second is of a most uncommon, 1f not unique shape. Besides being very 
narrow in proportion to its height, it 1s almost cylindrical fora great part 
of its length; and while the great majority of drinking-cup urns have 
everted rims, this urn is rather wider at the neck than at the lip, and the 
bulge is only } inch more in diameter than the neck. 

The ornamentation of the shorter urn is divided inte zones or bands 
encireling the vessel, by six groups of horizontal parallel lines. Just 
under the lip it is encircled by two lines, round the neck by five lines, 


just above the bulge by four lines, and between the bulge and the base . 


by three groups of three lines each, nearly equidistant from each other, 
the lowest group being quite close to the base, The space between the 
first and second groups of these lines, which occupies the everted part of 
the vessel, is filled in with crossed oblique lines. The portion between the 
second and third groups of horizontal lines, which fills up the space 
between the neck and the bulge, is filled in with groups of parallel 
straight lines, ten or twelve in number; one group slants to the right, 
the next to the left, and eo on, right round the vessel, leaving triangular 
spaces between each group, and each triangle in the reverse position of 
ita neighbour, Only one of the three remaining divisions hetween the 
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bulge and the base, the middle one, between the fourth and fifth group 
of horizontal lines, is ornamented, the other two beng plain, This part 
is occupied by two parallel lines of herring-bone pattern encircling 
the vessel, The ornamentation of the taller urn is finer and more 
striking. The entire space between the lip and the neck is covered by 
twenty-four horizontal parallel lines going round the urn, and eight 
similar lines encircle the part adjoining the base, Between these zones 
there are three bands of ornament similar to, and almost equidistant 
from each other, with the lower one placed in contact with the group 
of eight lines at the base. These three hands are each bounded on the 
top and bottom sides by three parallel transverse straight lines, which 
encircle the vessel. In contact with each of the inner boundary lines 
both above and below, os well as midway between them, isa row of small 
transverse lozenges or diamonds formed by short erossed lines, and the 
spaces between the three rows of lozenges are filled in with vertical lines. 

The instruments used in the ornamentation of the urns have been a 
pointed tool to draw the lines on the shorter urn, and the toothed, comb- 
like stamp for impressing the design on the taller urn, 

Professor Reid, of Aberdeen University, kindly furnished me with the details 
of the Skene burial and with photographs of the urns, A paper on the dia- 
covery was read by Dr Alex. Low, in July last, before the Anatomical and 
Anthropological Society of Aberdeen University, and it will appear in the 
coming volume of the Proceedings of that Society, The relics are preserved 
in Professor Reid's Museum at the Marischal College, Aberdeen, 

The striking feature of the two burials is the finding of two drinking- 
cup urns in each of the graves, Cases of a plurality of drinking-cup 
urns being found in a single grave are not common, either in Scotland 
or in England. Of the twenty-four burials containing drinking-cup 
urns excavated by Cunon Greenwell, only two contained more than one 
drinking-cup urn. In one of the graves in a barrow at Rudstone, East 
Riding, Yorkshire,! three drinking-cup urns and several skeletons were 
found, but the various interments had been made at different times. In 
the parish of Goodmanham, East Riding,* a grave in a barrow was found 

| fritish Barrows, pp. 244-245. * Jid., p. 808. 
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to contain three such urns and two skeletons. An example of three 
drinking-cup urns which apparently were nssociated with one skeleton 
in the principal grave in a barrow on the Garrowby Wold, Yorkshire, is 
recorded.! In a note on p. 309 of British Barrows, Canon Greenwell 
quotes, from the Transactions of the Berwickshire Naturalist’ Club, vol, iv. 
p. 428, pl. xiii, a ease of three drinking-cup urns being found in a cist. 
with the skeleton of a girl of about nine years of age, at North Sunder- 
land, Northumberland, 

To return to Seotland : two other graves besides the Pittodrie and Skene 
cists, each containing two drinking-cup urns, have been recorded, and 
these were also discovered in Aberdeenshire, nearly midway between 
Pittodrie and Skene, about forty years ago. Both were found 2 feet 
apart in a natural mound of sand and gravel, at Broomend, near 
Inverurie The first Broomend cist, bke the one at Pittodrie, was of 
large size, while the second Broomend cist and the Skene example 
were nearer the average size of the regular Bronze Age short cist. It 
may be mentioned that a third and much smaller cist was found about 
2 feet to the eastward of the second Eroomend cist. It measured 16 
inches in length, 13 inches average breadth, and 11 inches in depth. 
lt contained the remains of o skeleton and « drinkilg-eup urn. 


Pittodrie Broomend Clsts. ft-eng 


Cist. See ae Cist. 
| No, 1. No.2 | 

ft. ima, ft. ina ft. ims, ft. ima, 

Length : - . : 6 i, 5 ot 4 2 a 40 

Breadth  . : . 2 10 F é ] 10 2 0 

to 
| 9 | 

Depth ; ; : ‘ i 4 lL 8 1 7 1 a 
to 
¢ r 


a 


1 J. R. Mortimer, Forty Fears’ Researches tn East Yorkahire, p. 194, pl. xiii. 
* Proc, Soc. Ant, Seot., vol. vii, p. 110. 
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The first Broomend cist contained two unburnt, full-grown, male skele- 
tona placed in a crouching position, with their heads at either end of the 
cist, also a ring of bone, and two drinking-cup urns (figs. 5 and 6), 
one behind each skull. The second Broomend cist also contained two 
unburnt skeletons, one an adult male, behind which was a drinking-cup 
(fig. 8), with the howl of a born spoon hanging over the rim, the 
other an infant female, behind which also was « smaller ilrinking- 
cup urn (fig. 7). It will be noticed that in the first Broomend 
cist the two urns were placed in corners of the grave behind the 
skulls of the skeletons, In the Skene cist one urn was placed in a 
corner behind the skull, and in the second Broomend cist one urn 
was placed in a corner beside the infant skeleton, while the other was 
deposited behind the back of the adult skeleton, about opposite to the 
top of the thighs. One of the Pittoedrie urns was found in a corner of 
the grave. Unfortunately, it is impossible to say whether the Pittodrie 
grave contained one or more bodies, as nothing but the urns was observed 
when the cist was emptied ; but its resemblance to the first Broomend 
cist, both as regards the very large size of the chamber and two drinking- 
cup urns being found in it, suggests that it may also have contained two 
bodies, Of course this is mere supposition, but it is difficult to understand 
why the grave was made so large if it were to contain only one body 
placed in the usual crouching position, 

In none of these four cista were the two urns alike either ag regards 
shape or ornamentation. Each of the four graves contained two distinct 
varieties of the drinking-cup urn, The taller urns (figs. 2, 6, and 8) 
from three of the cists haye a fine-flowing curved line from the lip to 
the base, the everted rim curving out from the neck in a regular 
curve, The shorter urns (figs, 1, 5, and 7) from the same three cists are 
more angular at the neck, the everted. brim epringing out from the neck 
much more abruptly than in the taller urns. Of the two urs from 
the Skene grave, the tall one (fig. 4) is quite abnormal in shape, while 
the short one (fig. 3) can hardly be said specially to resemble either 


of the two varieties from the other three graves, Thus we find two 











A LATE CELTIC HARNESS MOUNTING OF BRONZE. o3 
distinct varieties of drinking-cup urns represented in three of the graves, 
from which we are justified in believing that these two varieties were 
contemporary in this part of the country. These occurrences do not 
look like fortuitous cases of an earlier variety surviving, and to a certain 
extent overlapping a later variety. If only one example of two such 
urns had been discovered, it might have been suggested that 1 was 
either an overlap or that the second urn had been placed in the grave 
at a later period, but, when we have several similar occurrences, they 
must be explained in some other way. However, before anything can 
be said with certainty about chronologies, or why different varieties of 
the one class of urn were chosen for the different graves, a much greater 
mass of data must be collected. Apparently it was not simply o case 
ef an urn to each skeleton, although this occurs in the two Broomend 
cists, for in the Skene cist there were two urns and one skeleton. 

In the English examples cited we find similar testimony, though their 
evidence is not so clear as in the Scottish examples, owing to three of 
the four cases not having been stone-built cists, and also owing to their 
having been disturbed to receive secondary interments. The fourth 
example from North Sunderland, however, was a cist, and if contained 
three urns to one body. 


Il. A Lare Ceuric Haexess Moustine or Broxze 
FOUND AT SHKELAGNEEN, 

This object (figs. 9, 10) was found more than twenty years ago on the 
farm of Sheelagreen, in the parish of Culsalmond, Aberdeenshire. Aas 
it was picked op during farming operations, no other objects were found 
associated with it. It is in the form of a ring, which is hollow for the 
greater part. However, when it was being cast it apparently had been 
the intention of the founder to make it entirely hollow if possible, but 
parts of the upper and thinner portion have run solid, as can be seen 
at two places where there are small fractures in the ring. The exterior 
outline forms a regular oval, $,', inches by 2] inches in size. The 
interior lines of the ring commencing in the upper part curve in more 
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rapidly than those of the exterior, so as to form the divergent spiral, 
trumpet-like design which is the prevailing feature of the “eltie art 
of the Pagan Period.” On the under part of the ring (fig. 10) the regu- 
lar, exterior curve of the object is interrupted by a slightly projecting, 
fat, oval collar or moulding, 1 inches by 1% inch, in which there is an 
oval opening, 1q inches by # inch, with a bar, } inch broad, stretching 
lengthwise across it; thie har is part of the casting, herein differing 
from a similar ring found at Towie, Aberdeenshire, which apparently 
had had a bur or pin of iron fixed with lead to each side of the Openiines, 





Fig. {, Harness Mounting from Sheelagreen, Fig. 10. Lower side of Harness Mounting. 


The Sheelagreen specimen is finely patinated over nearly the whole of 
the surface, and is perfect but for two amall holes broken in the upper 
and thinner part of the ring, 

Harness mountings resembling this specimen, besides heing found in 
Britain, have been found on the Continent. Dr Anderson has drawn 
my attention to Lindenschmit's Alterthiimer, vol. i, part ii., plate v., 
Nos. | and 2, where portions of two pieces of horses’ harness which 
have such mountings still attached to them, are figured, These objects 
are in the museum at Wiesbaden, and were found in Italy, 

We have five specimens found in Scotland in our National Collection 
—one imperfect example from Kirriemuir, Forfarshire ; another, locality 
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unknown, but probably Scottish; one from Clova, Aberdeenshire, 
formerly in the Sturrock Collection ; and two from Hillockhead, Towie, 
Aberdeenshire. These last two examples were found in a cairn along 
with other bronze relics, which have been lost; amongst these was a 
bronze ring, 6 inches in diameter, A cist containing an urn and bones 
was also found in the cairn, but apparently the bronzes were not associ- 
ated with it. A similar harness ring and several balls of shale, slightly 
flattened on one side, were found at Crichie, near Inverurie, Aberdeen- 
shire, under a large stone.’ The shale objects were about 1} inches im 
diameter, and in the centre of the flattened side there were still the 
remains of iron fastenings. Rev. John M‘Ewan, F.S.A. Scot., Dyke, 
near Forres, has another harness mounting of the same type, which 
was found on the Culbin Sands, Morayshire. It is slightly imperfect, 
a piece of the thin portion of the ring having been broken or worn off. 
The Sheelazreen example is thus the eighth specimen of this special 
variety of harneas-mountings recorded from Scotland. 


Ill. A Sroxe Movin por Casting Fiat Broszk Axes anp Bars 
FoUND aT PrrpovuLzie 

This mould, which was found some yeara ago, during agricultural 
operations, on the farm of Pitdoulzie, in the parish of Auchterless, 
Aberdeenshire, like all the other recorded Scottish flat oxe-moulds, 
was unfortunately not associated with any other object, It is made of 
erey sandstone, and is roughly rectangular in shape, with rounded 
corners, or it might be called a rectangular oval. It measures 114 
inches in length, 6} inches in breadth, and from 2} to 3} inches in 
thickness. It is pretty much weathered, but seems to have borne five 
matrices. On the obverse the chief matrix 1s for a flat axe with ex- 
panding cutting edge; it measures 6] inches in length, $9 inches across 
the cutting face, 1} inches across the butt, and § inch deep im the 
middle, getting shallower towards the butt and cutting ends. This 
matrix oceupies the centre of the stone. Across the top and at right 

| Proc. Soc. Ant. Seof., vol. wit. p, 111. 
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angles to the main axis of the axe, at a distance of 8, inch from the 
butt end of the axe, isa matrix fora har 6} inches long, 4 to ,4 inch 
broad, and } inch deep. To the left of the axe matrix, and running 
parallel to its main axis, is a matrix for a bar 31 inches in length, } inch 
in breadth, and 4, inch in depth. Across the bottom, in front of the 
cutting edge of the axe, is what seems to have been the matrix for a 
sinaller axe, but it is s0 much abraded and weathered as not to be quite 
distinguishable, On the reverze of the mould there is part of a matrix 
for a flat axe still clearly defined for a length of 44 inches, The 
breadth of the butt end is 1} inches, but, the whole of the other end of 
the matrix having been worn away, it is impossible to say what had 
been the original length of the matrix or the breadth of it at the 
cutting edge. Judging from the breadth of the butt end, and seeing 
that there was apparently only one matrix on this side of the stone, it is 
probable that it had been larger than the one on the obverse, 

This is the eighth example of a flat axe-mould recorded from Scotland, 
and like the other seven, as pointed out in my paper to the Society two 
seusions ago, comes from the north-east part of the country. Not only 
is this so, but it was found in that particular district of Aberdeenshire 
and Eanffshire which has already produced four specimens, and like 
three of these four it bears matrices for bars a5 well as for flat axes. It 
resembles other six of the Seottish flat axe-moulds in being made of 
the favourite material, sandstone, 


1V. Two Star-suaren Eeans or Geeex Porcennaneous Paste 
FROM ABERDEENSHIRE, 

These two star-shaped beads were found a sood many years agro In 
ailjoining parishes in Aberdeenshire, and they are made of a vitreous, 
porcellaneous paste, much resembling the material used by the ancient 
Egyptians in the manufacture of beads and other small prave-coods, 

The smaller example of the two was found on the farm of Darnabo, 
in the parish of Fyvie, It is in the shape of a star of six points, with a 
large hole in the centre, The points of the bead are not at quite so 
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regular intervals as to form a perfect circle. It is of a light green eolour, 
and was picked up in a field during the working of the land. 

The larger and finer example was found on the farm of Camalynes, 
in the parish of Auchterless, In colour it is a lightish green, The 
bead has six points placed at regular intervals, forming an almost 
perfect circle, 

Unlike nearly all the other known Scottish prehistoric beads, this 
specimen was found directly associated with other remains, by which we 
are enabled to date it. A boy threw a stone at what he thought was the 
rounded edve of a boulder projecting from the side of a muill-lade. He 
got a fright when the supposed stone broke and a lot of bones fell out. 
Having run home and told his folk about it, they went and examined 
the place, and found this bead amongst the bones, Although none of 
the bones or fragments of the umm have been preserved, it is extremely 
likely that it was the remains of a cremation deposited in a cinerary 
urn, in Which case the bend will date back at least to the end of the 
Bronze Age, 

Professor Gowland, of the Royal College of Science, London, who 
analysed the material of one of three star-shaped beads tn the collection 
of Mr Ludovie M‘L, Mann, F.S.A, Seot., reported that it was “a crude 
enamel, coloured by copper.” 

With the exception of the one of six rays from Blair-Drummond Moss, 
Perthshire, star-shaped beads had hitherto been recorded only from the 
Glenluce Sands and the Culbin Sands, areas which, though far apart, 
have produced so much in common in the way of prehistoric remains. 
The recovery of these two heads from Aberdeenshire, goes to show that 
many of the smaller and more perishable prehistoric relics, such us bronze 
pins, small fibule, and various kinds of beads, which, as a rule, are found 
on, and which we are perhaps accustomed to associate with sandy areas 
like Glenluce, Shewalton, and Culbin Sands, have been in use, and 
common, all over the country. A small bronze or glaza object hos less 
chance of surviving intact, and of being discovered, on land that is 
continually being subjected to farming operations, than on sandy arens 
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hike the places just named, where they lie undisturbed until the sand 
is removed from them, and they are exposed by the action of the wind. 

Thirteen star-shaped beads have been recorded as found in Scotland : 
one of six points was found in EBlair-Drummond Moss, Perthshire, and 
is in the collection of antiquities at Blair-Drammond ; three perfect 
having nine points (as fig. 11), one with five points, and two imperfect 
specimens from Glenluce Sands, and one imperfect example from the 
Culbin Sands, are in our Museum; three from Glenluce, one of eight 
points being perfect, are in Mr Mann's collection; and the two beads 
of six points just deseribed, 

Such beads, as mentioned by Mr Geo. F. Black, have been found in 
Ireland? Mr W. J. Knowles, of Ballymena, informs me that star- 





Fig. 11. Star-shaped Bead from Glen|nee Sands in the Museum. 


shaped beads, as well ag flat beads of the same material, are termed 
quoit-heads by Irish archeologists. In a list of ancient Irish beads 
compiled in 1891 hy Rev. Leonard Hassé, seven quoit-beads are men- 
tioned, but how many were of the star pattern is not specified? Three 
of the seven were in the collection of Mr Knowles, who has since 
received a fourth example: two of the four are star-shaped, and two 
are without points, 

In England, two rings resembling the Irish quoit beads without rikys, 
but provided with a loop on one side, have been recorded as fone in 
barrows, in Sussex." One of these is described as an “annular pendant 

| Proc, Soc. Ant, Seat, vol. xxv. p. 510, 


: Pre, Hoy. Soc, Anti. of frefand, vol. xxi, p. 361, 
* Dr Thurnam in Archwologia, vol, xiii. p- 497, fig. 199, 
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ot amulet of greenish porcelain, 11 inch in diameter, with loop for 
suspension, This ornament resembles in ite texture Egyptian porcelain, 
and was found in an urn with burnt bones in a tumulus, in the Downs 
near Brighton,” ! 

In recording such a varied list of prehistoric relics, I should like to 
draw the attention of the Society to the great number of rare and 
interesting antiquities which are hidden in private collections throughout 
the country, where their value to Scottish archeology is neither 
recognised nor appreciated. Some of these objects will probably come 
to the National Museum in time, but im many cases the circumstances 
of their discovery, even their provenance, will be lost at the death of 
their owners, as so few private collections are catalogued. Some years 
ago Dr Anderson and Mr Black visited the different Scottish museums, 
and recorded in our Proceedings the various antiquities contained in 
them—a very necessary work, when one considers the slipshod and 
careless fashion in which many of the curators of these museums care 
for, and catalogue their specimens. The Fellows of our Society might 
supplement that work by recording, in such a way that the object might 
afterwards be identified from their description, any fine or uncommon 
relic which they might happen to see in any private collection, 


’ Kemble, Hore Perales, p. 200, fig, 9. 
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LIL. 


NOTICE OF THE DISCOVERY OF A 4 STONE CIST, CONTAINING AN 
UNBURNT BURIAL AND AN URN OF THE DRINKING-UDP TYPE, 
AT WELLGEKOVE, LOCHEE, NEAR DUNDEE. By WILLIAM REID, 
F.8.A. Soor, 


During the month of June 1904, while excavating to make a new 
row, prior to the erection of new buildings at Wellgrove, Lochee, near 
Dundee, a stone cist was discovered, containing unburnt bones and an 
urn of the drinking-cup type, As comparatively few discoveries of the 
kind have been made in this district of recent times, it may be of im. 
portance to place the particulars on record, 

Wellgrove is a district to the south-west of Lochee, in the combined 
parishes of Liff and Benvie, distant some three miles from the Town 
Hall of Dundee, and quite close to Lochee West Station on the Cale. 
donian Railway line between Dundee and Blairgowrie. 

During the afternoon of 8th June, while workmen were engaged 
levelling down # grassy knoll in a meadow at a point 27 yards to the 
north from the centre of the South Road, they struck upon the lid 6 
covering of a stone cist, 24 feet from the surface, Mr Charles Folin 
atone, Who had the work in hand, was absent at the time of the discovery, 
whereupon the digging was discontinued at that point until instructions 
should be given as to how to proceed with the tnearthing of the cist, At 
an early hour the following morning the lid of the cist was removed, 
which was found to be made up of three grey slabs of irregular form, 
varying from 1 inch to 24 inches in thickness, with no markings of any 
kind, and measured roughly 54 feet by 3 feet, 

The depth from the surface to the bottom of the cist measured f feat, 
the soil being a shallow seam of black loam, then red and yellow sand 
above the rock, which is the Old Red Sandstone, splintered and much 
decayed, 

The cist itself was formed of seven rude, undressed slaba of grey 
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whinstone, 2 inches thick. It lay due east and west, and measured 
3 feet 10 inches long hy 2 feet broad and 24 feet deep, and was partly 
filled with a tine red sand similar to the soil around it. The stones 
were laid uside for some days, and ultimately broken up by the workmen 
to make a road bed, 

The cist was by no means air- or water-tight; the large bones found 





Fig. 1. Urn of Drinking-cup type found in the Cist at Wellgrove. [(4.) 


were very much decayed, and crumbled down when touched. There 
was no appearance of a skull, but the jawbone was noticed to contain 
seven teeth. Only one of these teeth has been preserved, It is on 
upper bicuspid, not very much worn, and probably belonged to a young 
person, 

The urn (fig. 1) 1s of red burnt clay, + inch thick, fairly regular in form 
and well fired ; in its present broken condition it measures 64 inches high 
by 54 inches wide. When first discovered it was intact and filled with 
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finely-powdered red sand, and had at least measured 74 or 8 inches high, 
In their haste to ascertain the contents, the urn was handed from one 
workman to another, who surmised it to contain coins or other treasure, 
and when being emptied it was accidentally let fall to the eround and 
broken, the bottom being so much destroyed that it was found im possi ble 
to plece it together, The broken parts, being very much splintered, were 
unfortunately not preserved. 

The meadow through which the new road was made, and where the 
cist was discovered, has for 75 yards a sloping decline from south to 
north, where it meets the level, and extends for some distance north as 
pasture. The highest point of the meadow reaches the same level as the 
South Road, where for $2 yards it is continued east and west, at which 
distance from the new road it is eut by a stone wall, and presently forms 
the kitchen gardens to four cottages. This new road has opened up a 
serviceable thoroughfare between the South Road on the eouth, and 
Liff Road on the north, and since then has been named Wellburn 
Street, 

Mr Charles Johnstone, contractor, Lochee, who retained possession of 
the urn since its discovery, has expressed a desire that it should he 
presented to the Museum, and on his behalf I have now the pleasure of 
making the presentation. 
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IV. 

NOTICE OF A MAHOGANY PITCHPIPE FORMERLY USED IN CULTS 
PARISH CHURCH, FIFE. By GEONGE LEITCH, M.A,, Crum Scnoon- 
Hose, LADYBANK. 

This quaint instrument of music is an important relic of Seottish 
Church psalmody, It is of considerable age, and until recently was the 
property of a Pitlessie octogenarian, Mr James Speed, who bought tt 
about the year 1845, at the sale of the goods and chattels of the Parish 
Church precentor. At that time there was a keen competition amongst 
the various Fife leaders of psalmody for the possession of what even 
then was considered an interesting memento of the past. 





Fig. 1. Mahogany Pitchpipe formerly used in Cults Parish Church, Fife, 


The instrument was shown to several nonagenarians, and one—Mr 
William Arthur of Monimail—pronounced it to be an old-fashioned 
pitchpipe, used at Cults, over a hundred years ago, to regulate the pitch 
or leading tone of the tune. 

“In the Auld Kirk, in my younger days,” said Mr Arthur, “there was 
neither choir nor organ. The musical service then was not a kind 
of performance or concert. On William Durtie—the old precentor— 
sounding the keynote from his whistle, immediately all the people 
joined in, and, keeping time to the evolutions of the pitchpipe, they 
sang together with great sound and evident pleasure,” 

The sterner spirits, however, regarded the use of this instrament in 
the house of God with great abhorrence. Sir Walter Scott tells that, 
on his first interview with “Old Mortality,” he found that the spirit of 
the sturdy Covenanter had heen sorely vexed by hearing in a certain 
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kirk the psalmody directed by a pitchpipe, which to him was the 
ubomination of abominations, 

The pitchpipe now presented to the Museum (fic. 1) is made of 
mahogany, and, considering its age, 18 In exeellent preservation, It 
consists of a long stopped diapason pipe, fitted with a movable graduated 
stopper, adjustable to any note of the svale. By pushing the stopper 
inwards, or pulling it outwards, an adept could play a tune: only, the 
tone being somewhat strident and coercive, it is better adapted as a 
prelude to the singing of the Psalms in the house of God. Directly 
attacking the nervous system, the shrill notes of the pitchpipe roused the 
sleepers when everything else had failed, and at the same time indicated 
the keynote to the congregation, 

The dimensions of the pitchpipe are as follows :— 

Length of pipe , = oe . 152 inches, 














Length of stopper ; . : ST Gy 
Length extended a 3; - 219 ,, 
Pipeiny eal fm on By ge. Sates, 
Length of scale . : - BF ,, 
on which the following notes are marked :— 
FT] [el ]e]*]e]2[>]2[=[¥]a]6 


Mr Herbert Digyle, Cupar, a member of the Pianoforte Tuners’ Assorin. 
tion, tested the pitch of this unique instrument, and found that the note C 


= 


corresponded with the Society of Arts standard pitch, the vibrations of 
which are 530 per second, Mr Diggle regards the pitchpipe as a great 
curiosity, and said he had never before seen such an old-fashioned device. 

Alongside the older and more formidable-looking instrument may be 
placed a specimen of Eardley’s patent chromatic pitelipipe, which con- 
sists Of a small reed pipe of the free species in which the length of the 


¢ 
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vibrating portion of metal is controlled by a rotating apiml. As may 
be seen, it is less bulky than the more ancient contrivance, but as 
regards pitch the two coincide, both corresponding with the Society 
of Arts standard pitch, 

In Cooper's novel, The Last of the Mohicans, the ancient pitchpipe 
plays a conspicuous part, David Gamut, a half-witted musician, is 
introduced, treasuring beneath the flap of an enormous pocket an 
unknown engine, which turns out to be the beloved pitchpipe of the 
master of song. Throughout the tale, David repeatedly essays the 
virtues of his much-prized instrument, Performing the indispensable 
preliminaries, the singer produces from it a high, shrill sound, followed 
by its lower octave from his own voiee, Then, without cireumlocution 
or apology, he sings a psalm in such full and melodious tones that the 
surrounding savages are astounded by the upliftings of his mighty voice. 
David accompanies the delivery of the skilful rhymes by the regular 
rise and fall of his right hand, his fingers dwelling at the descent on 
the leaves of his psalm-book ; and on the ascent there ensues such a 
flourish of the arms, that none but the initiated could ever hope to 
imitate. David believed that his immunity from death at the massacre 
of William Henry was due to the saving virtues of his pitchpipe and 
power of song. Both of these he exerted to the utmost in the hour 
of danger, pouring forth a strain so powerful aa to be heard even amid 
the din of that bloody field. But Hawk-Eye the scout expressed the 
truth when he remarked, as he significantly tapped his forehead : “The 
Indians never harm # non-composer,” 

The history of the pitchpipe now under consideration is lost in the 
obscurity of the early part of last century; but without doubt this 
obsolete instrument, now superseded by wonderful inventions, has often 
sounded the prelude of the joyous voicing of congregations long since 
gone from this earth. That it wns used in the Kirk of Cults through 
the early years of last century is indisputable, and that Sir David Wilkie 
often heard it in his youth, follows as a matter of course, Had Wilkie 
done for the old Precentor what he did for the “Blind Fiddler," or 
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“Pitlessie Fair," the story of this quaint old instrument might have 
rinked among the classics of our land. 

The following note is added by Mr F. R. Goles:—*“ In October 1899, 
among other curious objects, a wooden pitchpipe was left with me by 
Mr J, Falconer, of Dundee, In general, it resembles the pipe above 
described, being of mahogany, and measuring, when closed, 13} inches, 
with a horizontal breadth of 1} inches, and a vertical thicknesa of 


If inches. The bar carrying the scale was kept from being pulled 


entirely out of the tube by a small wooden peg plugged into the bottom 
of the pipe, and over which there ran a slot in the bar, Into the upper 
Surface of the scale-har, a thin piece of white wood (possibly willow 7) 
had been inlaid, so as to throw up into greater relief the horizontal 
lines marking the seale ; and these lines, as well as the names of the 
notes, were neatly cut and darkened with some blackish Pigment. But 
the greatest difference between the Cults pitchpipe and this one from 
Dundee is to be observed in the scales. In the Cults pipe the seale 
begins on the note F, the first space on the treble clef, and ends on the 
upper G, ascending by semitones, In the Dundee pipe, the seale is 
from D below the clef to the octave above, also ascending by semitones, 
but not having the semitones correctly named. Another minute differ- 
ence 1s that, in the Dundee pipe, instead of the sign $ in common sage 
to designate a sharp, the maker has cut a neat double-lined St Andrew's 
cross, And either he, or the owner of the pitehpipe, has cut the initials 
W C within a deeply cut oblong cavity just below the air-hole. 

“T learn from Mr R. Milne, formerly of the Third Battalion Royal 
Scots Regiment, now an attendant in the Museum, that Pitchpipes of » 
similar kind were sent down from Pimlico to the regiment, in order to 
keep the pitch correctly for the bagpipes, 

“The approximate date of any of these pitchpipes can best be com- 
puted by a careful comparison of the difference between their pitch and 
that of the modern standard ‘concert-pitch.’ In the absence, how- 
ever, of a sufficiently varied number of pitchpipes, it will be safe to 
assert only that, the lower the piteh is, the older is the pipe likely to be.” 
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Monpay, 8th January 1906. 
DAVID CHRISTISON, M.D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows :-— 


Dr Jous Arrees, Ardenlea, Falkirk. 

AnspDrew Epwanp Mcneay, W.5., 7 Eton Terrace. 

James Lrg, Waverley, Queen's Crescent, 

The Very Rev, James C. Russens, D.D., 9 Coates Gardens. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donora :— 


(!) By the Davewrens of the late Jomy Bucuaxay, Esq., LLD., 
Glasgow, 

Collection of antiquities of various kinds, comprising— 

Two fragments of decorated “Samian” ware and a fragment of 
an Inseribed Stone, with IT in one line and V in the line below, from 
Cadder. 

Base of a small Vessel of soft red ware, from New Kilpatrick. 

Fragment of decorated “Samian” ware Bowl, small shallow Vessel 
of “Samian” ware 2§ inches in diameter and 14 inches in depth, 
plain; two small decorated fragments of the same ware; portion of 
large shallow Vessel of reddish ware 9 inches in diameter by 34 
inches in depth; handle and portion of Vessel of amooth greyish 
ware; handle of Amphora, with potter's stamp yMepic; portion of 
small terra-cotta Bust of Female Figure, described in Stuart's Caledonia 
Romana, p, 348; six fragments of Tiles; small portion of the rim of a 
glass Vessel,—all from Castlecary. 

Fragment from arch of gateway at Garscadden, with inscription 
“OMNLA FIRMAT,” 

Stone Cup, slightly oval, measuring over all 51% 35 inches, weross the 
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hollow 2}%2} inches, and 2 inch in depth, with short rounded 
handle at one side, from a tumulus at Gallowilat, Rutherglen, 

Four blue, decorated, glazed Tiles, & inches square, from Slatefield. 

Pocket Sundial, with Compass and hinged Gnomon, in brass case, 
with lid to screw on. 

Embroidered Satchel, lettered in red silk thread —1 LIEvEe AND 
DEY IN CONSTANCIE. ANSENCE NEVER FaIRTS LoraL [HEaRTs|—the last 
word being symbolised hy the figure of two hearts entwined. 

Flat piece of lead, 8 by 5} inches, pierced for seven nails, found 
underneath one of the dug-out canoes discovered in May 1852 at Clyde- 
haugh, near Govan. 

Piece of Mosaic from Hadrian's Villa; and fragment of the Arm of 
marble Statue, with the Hand of a child resting on it, from the Baths of 
Constantine, Rome. 

Small slab of grey sandstone, with figure of Hindoo Goddess, from 
Sangor, Central India; and brass Figure of Krishna, from Henares, 

Bridle-bit of iron, from Cawnpore. 


(2) By the Master’ or THe Kons, 

Acts of the Privy Council of England, New Series, yol, xxix., 1598— 
99, und vol. xxx., 1599-1600: Calendar of Close Rolls, Edward II1., 
vol. viii, 1346-49; Close Rolls, Henry UT, 1231-54; Patent Rolls, 
Riehard IT, 1891-96; Patent Rolls, Henry IV., vol. ii, 1401-05 ; 
Year-Books, 18 and 19 of the Reign of Edward II}. ; State Papers, 
Treland, 1660-62; Treasury Looks, vol. ii, 1667-68 ; State Papers, 
America and Weat Indies, 1697-98, 


There was exhibited —— 


(1) By Mr C. O. Dusszi, § Danube Street, through Mr Jawes 
Unquiarr, F.S.A, Scot, 

An ornamental horse-crupper from Kirkwall, Orkney (fig. 1), econsist- 

ing of thirty brase plaques aifixed to two longitudinal straps of leather, 
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with a lozenge-shaped centre-piece consisting of a central boss flanked 
by two side-pieces of triangular curvature. The length, tmeluding 
the buckles at the end, ia 214 inches, and the breadth from point to 
point of the logenge-shaped part is 144 inches, The terminal plagues 
are oblong, those at the posterior end being 1{ inches in length by 1h 
inches in breadth, and those at the anterior end 24 inches in length by 
1} inches in breadth. The other ten plaques on the longitudinal straps 
are 12 inches square and placed half an inch apart. Twelve similar 
square plaques are similarly placed on the straps which make the 
lozenge-shaped part, and the two terminals on the outer side angles 
of the lozenge are heart-shaped, The central boss is $3 inches in 
diameter, surrounded by a flat border half an inch in width. The flank- 
ing plaques of triangular curvature measure $F inches along each side, 
The oblong and square plaques are chased with a floral device in an 
oblong or square panel in the centre of each, surrounded by a border 
crossed at intervals by groups of parallel lines, The heart-shaped plaques 
have each a bear seated upright, and looking out of the floral seroll with 
his fore-paws clasped round two of ite branches, The plates of triangular 
curvature which flank the boss have an elaborate floral seroll filling the 
space within a border of the same character as that of the other plaques, 
but studded with small boss-like nail-heads atintervals of 7 of an inch. 
There are similar nail-heads in the angles of the margins of the 
oblong and square plaques, and round the margin of the heart-shaped 
plaques. The central boss has four such studs round the margin and 
one on the top, and the whole of its convexity is chased with an 
elaborate pattern of interlaced work, with incipient leafage at intervals. 
Round the flat margin of the boss is an Icélandic inscription invised in 
the old black-letter character, which Mr Eirikr Magnusson of the 
Cambridge University Library, in a letter to Dr Anderson, discusses and 
explains a3 follows :— 

ou" The inscription of whieh you send mea rubbing and a correct translitera- 
tion proves the bow on which it is engraved to have been an ornamental 


ailixture to a crupper attached to a saddle given to a bride on the occasion of 
her bridal ride, or procession on horseback, with her party to the church, or 


ARTICLES EXHIBITED, b1 


to the place where the wedding feast was to be given, This the tranelation 
of the quatrain will bear out inferentially. ; 

“The quatrain is in Ieelandic. In form it is an absolutely perfect piece of 
poetry, and yet of an elaborate technique, The language is remarkah y pure, 
and, in want of any data, may belong to any time from, say, 1600 to 1ROO ; 
but must belong to the time when ladies’ saddles and harness decorated with 
ornamental plaque-work in brass were most in vorue—the 18th century, 

“T will now hs you a copy of the quatrain such as will exhibit at a glance 


the technique of its poetical farm :— 
Reha = Gagni Brwdi Best 
VTi Preia Dafni 
Leidii Fagni Mooti Mest 
Medur foegeclan Safni 


* The vertical arrangement shows the assonantic syllables, the letters in italic 
type show the alliteration, Reduced to ordinary 18th century spelling, the 
verse reads :— 

Reidinn gapgni briidi best, 
B mo Pacts dufni, 
Leidinn fagni mdti mest, 

Medur bapda safni. 


Before interpreting the verse, | must call attention to the assonantie first 
words of lines 1 and 3: retdinn, leiginn—l use the normal spelling of to-day. 
At the end of a word the unstremed syllable ian haa the sane sound volume 
as the (unstressed) B¥llable dt: therefore - 


=n Reidin may stand for reksinn or reivin,. 
2nd, Leicdliti m »  leiffinn or leitin. 


“ Both words stand in nom, ease with definite article hinn or inn = Engl, the 
affixed, Therefore: Rei®-inn = peiti'nn (remi hinn, reiti inn) may be nom, 
of reiti, m.(—a id aa Miaaining the crupper; or it may be nom. of rev, f, a 
ride, retdin (tn =the fem. of the article hin, 'in) = the ride, Now both crupp 
and ride anit the sense of the first line equally well; ao [ take it the thot 
meant rein(n) to have the double meaning I have poitited out, 

“Leda can stand for leiSinn, m., the tedinm, the weariness (unfulfilled desire 
of a love-lorn heart); or it may stand for leidin, f,, which I think has here the 
sense Of feet, assembly, wedding party, Accordingly the translation of the 
quatrain will be : , 


| ¢rupper 
Let the air wind of renown(ed deeds) incresse (for the couple to be married), 
Let the { wedding arty rejoice at its most in the meeting (of bride and 
peviearoom), 
With a collection of comforts ( wedding presents), 


26590 


Let a ride } suit the bride in the hest manner, 
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i=pres, subj, of gaqna, be of gain, suit; bridi, dat. a. of ens bride ; 
Preis sete hy fair wind ; fest, au at of oid, best ; Slots: os I. of 
fragd, fame, renown, deed worthy of fame; dafni, subj. af eng to thrive, 
Increase; fagei, subj. of fogna (*fawn’ upon) rejoiee + men, most ; medtr, 
ee with dat, with ; pegda, gen. pl. of payd, f, an ob: ixing act, gratifying 
eed, comfort conferred Upon a person, winning wift: ; safna, dat. sing. of aafn, 
Day collection. 
n his Reise igiennem Jelena, 1772, 44, Eggert Olafsson gives a 
deserts tion of the 18th century lady" é aad le in mf Rt a8 follows :-— 
** Tn other aes of the country the ladies mde by themselves in a lad a 
wneddlte, somewhat resembling these in use in Denmark. Yet the Icel 
les are much more decorated, They are lined by bine Or green cloth, 
covered by braze work, and here and there ornamented by large bosses of the 
aime metal, engraved by folinte desi animals and bin The bridle, 
anne and breast-straps are also thickly set with bosses of brass.” 
antiquarian curiosity is very valuable, now that all traces of brass- 
bound ladon’ t saddles seem to have vanished in Iceland.” 


As the crapper has been thus shown to be undoubtedly a product of 
Icelandic handicraft, probably of the 18th century, it would have been 
interesting to have known how and when it came to Kirkwall; but 
unfortunately, although it is known to have been there for at least fifty 
or sixty years, no traces of its previous history appear to be obtainable. 


The following Communications were rend :-— 
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L. 
NOTES ON THE INVENTORIES OF THE HOUSE OF ROSSIE, NEAR 


MONTROSE, DATING FROM THE YEAR 1698 TO 1740, Br 
ALEX. 0, CURLE, Secnerary. 


The old house of Roasie stood on the south side of the South Esk, a few 
utiles west of the town of Montrose, anda short distance from the site of 
the present mansion-house, The Castle of Craig, mention of which 
occurs several times in the inventories, was demolished MANY Years ago, 
It stood in the present garden of Rossie, where a fragment of its ruin still 
exists, or till recently existed! In Ochterlony’s aceount of the shire of 
Forfar, 1684-5, Craig and Rossie are described as “ two excellent houses, 
rebuilt, with exeellent good yards, orchards, and planting. Craig hath 
an excellent fountaine, with a large basone of hewen stone, wherewunto 
water is conveyed by pypes of lead from i spring at a good distance.” 
A third house to which that author refers as belonging to the family 
was doubtless Ulia-haven, or, as it is called in. these Inventories, 
“ Ulisses Haven.” 

Patrick Scott sneceeded to Rossie and Craig on the death of his 
father in 1690, and three years thereafter married Margaret, daughter 
of Sir Archibald Hope of Rankeillor, one of the Lords of Session, and 
is said to have died in 1741, leaving several children, 

In the year 1739 Margaret Scott, his widow, made an inventory of all 
the furniture and plenishing in Rossie, also of the linen from the Craig, 
of one-third of the plenishing of Ulisses Haven, and of such other 
furnishings, ete. as were her own property. The inventories seem to 
have been made for one of her family, probably for her son on the 
oceasion of his marriage, and her vacating the house of Rossie for his 
young bride, 

As in great part the furnishings of all mansion-houses from one 
period to another must remain of the same character—a bedroom must 

* Warden's Forfarshire. 
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have its bed, and a dining-room its table and chairs—it were a needless 
task to set down here lists of such artieles ns are still in common use, or 
which in their deseription show no peculiarities, [ shall therefore 
merely abstract from the inventories, whieh extend to thirty-two pages, 
such material as may be of special interest, 

The first list is that of the “ Linens from the Craig, after ny hushand’s 
death,” 

This includes, besides the usual linen, feather-beds, cods (pillows), cod 
wares (pillow-euses), a scarlet bed with silk fringes, a blue bed, and a 
purple bed—four-postera, with their canopies and curtains of bright. 
coloured material ; and we may here note that the beds in Rossie are 
likewise described by their colours—green, red, and yellow—that in 
the lady's own room being “a eopper-coloured Alasand-bed."'1 

Next follows an “ Account of the Tea Equipage." 

There is a black tea press, in which no doubt the “equipage wis 
kept. The china is red and white, and the morming ¢ups and 
“trinchers” (i.e. plates) “uniform to the cuppa" ore blue and white. 
There are also afternoon cups, which showa that tea was in frequent 
use, A silver “tract pot” and a china “draw pott” we should now 
simply call teapots. There are coffee mills, for the coffee was roasted and 
ground at home ; and a silver “ trangvarer" js presumably a puneh-lodle 
for transferring punch from the bowl to the glass, 

The list of glasses contains “10 water glasses with 8 saucers for 
them,” and also, besides glass decanters, four of “lime.” he. earthen- 
ware; 4 capps, which are amall wooden bowls for containing food; “3 
wand baskets lined with white iron,” and “6 bottle frames," which were 
probably wine slides. Of wine-vlaases there is to mention, but in a 
press in the big hall and in the closet off my lady's chamber were to be 
found two “caves,” with glasses in them. At this period nests of 
glasses, i.e, a number of small tumblers fitting closely into each other, 

! Alexander, of Bourde de Alisoundre, a stuff which took {ts name from 


Alexandria in Egypt, where, though not exclusively, it was manufactured, It ix 
supposed to have bean o striped silk.—f The Drapers’ Dictionary, | 
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and probably all contained in a case with a lid, were in common use, and 
I suggest that such may have been the “caves” referred to, or perhaps 
wooden cases, such as are still met with, containing an assortment of 
glasses and bottles. 

The dining-room was well hung with family portraits, “ My Lord 
Rankeillor and his Lady," “Sir William Nairn and his Lady,” and many 
Presentinents of the Scott family, looked down from its walls. “A Jolly 
Companie behind the Door” and “ Remember That” were works of a 
different class. “ A corner cupboard with a pretty picture on the tope” 
is a variety of corner cupboard unknown to us now. The only fur- 
nishings conspicuously absent from the inventory of the room, in fact 
from all the rooms, are carpets; but from this it must not be inferred 
that there were none—for Turkey carpets, or rugs, were to be found 
in the houses of the wealthy in Scotland at least a century before this 
date. The omission of baths of all sorta will, however, quite justify 
the inference that they did not exist. 

In the drawing-room were more family portraits. “My great-crand- 
father's portrait,” Sir Thomas Hope of Craighall, King's Advocate, Lord 
Craighall’s picture and his Lady’s, and several more, In the panelling 
above the tireplace—the “ bress"—was a “pretty picture,” and “The 
Emblem of Old Age” was skyed above the door, There were six “two- 
armed chairs” —not the luxurious arm¢chairs of the present day—and 
a pair of spinets, to which the ladies, in their fowered broeades, with 
their powdered hair, sang their old-world songs and ballads, A clock 
that went eight days, a weather-glass, o mahogany tea-table, a box with 
playing tables, the latter probably for chess and backgammon, and a 
mirror completed the furnishing,—a scantily furnished drawing-room, 
you may say, for a mansion that boasted eighteen chairs and several 
tables in the dining-room; but the drawing-room oceupied a less in- 
portant position among the public rooms in those days, and was 
probably only used by the ladies of the household as a boudoir, The 
furnishing of the bedrooms was on a much more lavish scale, aa the 
fashion of receiving company in them had not perhaps gone out in 
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Seotland by this date. In the Greon room we find, besides six ordinary 
choirs. an easy-chair, an “armed chair,” two stools, and a large settee, 
“the room hung" either with stamped leather or fabrie of some sort, 
will-pupers not yet being in use. The “ Stamped room ” suggests leather 
hangings, Only in the " Dark root,” where the blne bed Was, and in 
the nursery, were there chests of drawers, In the “ big hall” were the 
Presses where the great stores of hand-woven linen lay in lavender, and 
there also stood a resting chair, which certainly suggests comfort, There 
were ten rooms, including closets, dark and light, in whieh were beds, 
The female servanta most likely oceupied the “ woman house,” probably 
in outhouse, where, with the spinning-wheels and “ chack reels” for 
winding the yarns, were three beds, “with bedding conform,” In 
“ Rossie’s garnet" lay the ustal miscellaneous collection of articles, 
superannuated or not in daily use, that such places con tain,—a 
cradle and cradle cover, with its curtains, a stone table lying flat on 
the floor, pewter Plates, moulds for moulding candles, sets of Weights, 
“ hispe,” v.¢. hanks of yarn, " for working fowling nets,” boxes, hampers, 
4 side-saddle, and a hobby-horse, There was a laundry, well found wit), 
all requisites, and a kitchen, with pots, pins, and dishes in abundance. 
In the inventory of the kitchen utensils we may note—“colop tongs” 
“a footman for the tea kettle,"—the footman being an iron or brass 
stand with feet for holding a kettle before the fire,—while seven 
pewter chamber-pots, as well as four of earthenware, and four of stone, 
Seem strangely out of place, There were numerous candlesticks and 
snuffers, and but three bells—p large bell, whieh probably was used to 
announce the arrival of the dinner hour: one hanging bell, perchance 
connected with the dining-room ; and a chamber bell, not specified as 
hanging. This completes the furnishings of the various apartments, 

A milk-house there was ilso, wherein were churns and cheese fitts, ie. 
vats ; o brewhouse, with the vessela wherewith to brew the heer—kim ers, 
masking vats, wort stones—as well as a supply of barrels, ankers, and 
casks, and a eellar containing four buffstands, powdering tubs, two flower 
stands, 4 meal chest, a salt girnel, and two “tonnes.” 
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Now we shall consider the special inventories ; and first let ws look at 
that detailing the linen. What quantities of it there appear to be! 
Table linen and sheeta by the dozen—the former carefully marked with 
initials, and dates ranging from 1693 to 1724, and distinguished by 
various “knotts” or patterns, There is the “levinder knott,” “the 
hundred rose knott,” “‘the heart knott,” “the star knott,” “ Craig knott,” 
“Halgais knott,” “ Dutch knott,” “ Rossie knott,” and an “old-fashioned 
knott that came from the Craig.” The fingering! blankets date fram 
1666 onwards, and are several of them parti-coloured—searlet and green 
—red, green, and black—and one large pair was “sewed all round 
scarlet and green,” 

At the church, in the Rossie loft no doubt, were “two carpets, two 
black eloacks and carpets upon the seats,” and also there are noted “Two 
communion cups, which [ delivered Mr Stephen, minister of Craig, was 
left by Strickathrow’s great-grandfather,” 

The list of articles the writer of the inventory received from her 
“worthy mother, Lady Rankeilor,” besides much linen and a press to 
keep it in, included two cradles with their furnishings, the Alasant stuff 
bed, with its bedelothes; “one hundred ells of stuff for hanging the 
room"; “4 pieces for a bed of stampt stuff; also one dozen Rushia 
leather chairs for the bigg hall,” 

A faint savour of romance hovers around the next lists—those of her 
wedding gifts and her troussean. We sometimes fancy that the giving 
of wedding gifts is a comparatively modern fashion. This ls quite a 
fallacy, as the following shows :— 


Account of what silver plate came by me and Tokens from my Friends in 
the year 1603. ie 

By the Earle of Southesk, a Bigg Silver Dish in two halfs—which is at 
present made in a tea-pott, and two silver juggs. | 
_ By the Countess of Rothess, silver casters, three for aUggar, mustard, and 
peper, | 
B my Lady Hop two zal vers, ik. caddel dish, a Ell ver j ; 
By the Chenteat of Weems, a ring with three Large Dirrondé and four 
tinal betwixt them, 








OF fine material, as distinguished from wheeling bl te of coarser make, 
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By the Countess of Leven, a ring with one Emerald, with three diamonds in 
each end of the Emerald, . 

By Lady Mars Weems, now Countess of Northesk, a masay gold ring, wt 
two dozen fine Dyper (diaper linen). 

By my unele Sir John ‘Aiton, a Ring wt six Diamonds 

By my aut, Sir John Harper's Lady, a four guinea piece, wt my grand- 
father and grandmother's picture, and my great-grandiather's Picture, Sir 
Thomas Hope of Craighall. 

By Mr Wylie, a hige glass and six agvet hefted knives, 

By Lady Ciomanaiator a five guinen piece, 

By Mrs James Martine, two silver candlesticks, 

By Mra Arbuthnot, Rossi's mother’s sister, one feather bed, wt a bolster 
and two cods, two pMir of sheets, and four eodwars, 

By Rossie, my husband, «© gold watch, two ; td sealls and a ailyer one, one 
Diamond Ring wt seven diamonds, a Diamon¢ Ring wt one stone, a Ring with 
a garland, w' a pretty pocket glass and five five guinea pieces, and a fine sable 
Uippet, a fine paste necklace, a dressing glass wt boxes of all sorta that were 
useful. A pair gold hiligram buttons, 

By my Father, a Ring wt a large Ruby, w' three diamonds on eich aide, a 
Ring w' other seven set asa Rose. 

By the Lady Knox, a necklace of Amethysts, three ella of broad gold Lace, 

By my Mother, a small jewel for a Breast, set like a large Rose, 

By Rossie’s Father, a pretty Jewel, which I gave the Earle Southesk’s aon in 
& present, as I diel all the rest, anon my ehiléran and kind friends, 

By Mrs Armer, a chained King w' 7 or 8 Turkasses int. 

Sent by my Mother after [ came to Rossie, five stone of wool, w' sixty Ewes 
anid aithe 

By the Earle Northesk, a very Handsome Galloway. 

By my Lord Southesk, a fine cow and cali, a breed of Geese, Ducks, and 
Turkeys, and feasine fowls in plentie, 

By my uncle Sir James Weems, twelve dozen parret coal, 


The gifts are remarkably varied—fine jewellery in abundance—farm 
stock, poultry, pheasants—the lntter, I think, probably kept in an 
aviary to be killed for the table when required. The twelve dozen 
parrot coal is puzzling. This Taineral, now generally known as canne] 
coal, is used in the manufacture of Has, and is not a good household esal. 
Tt burns with avery bright light, and is said to have been used in former 
days asa luminant, and such 4 purpose it may have been intended to 
serve in this instance, [t Was, or is still, obtained at Torrie in Fife. 

Surely this young lady must have been endowed with an unwonted 
charm to have had so many precious tokens of friendship hestowed 
on her; and does not her kindly nature shine out even through the dry 
details of her inventories—as when she mentions the distribution 
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of her jewels among her children and kind friends? The next entry 
following the list of “tokens” relating to her trousseau suggests the 
current of her thoughts back to those far-off days, near half a century 
before, when, as a youthful bride, she came to the house of Kossie or 
the Craig. The details may help us to picture her wandering in the 
“excellent good yards” or orchards at Rossie, or seated beside that 
“excellent fountaine with its large basone of hewen stone” in the 
garden at the Craig. Thus does it run :— 

“As tomy cloathes, | bro' w' me A Green and stript floured w* cherry 
and silver Mantua! (and) Pettyeoat trim’d w' o deep silver fringe and 
Galloons,? lyn'd w* a cherry tushey,? w* silver, 

“A Liomond* Mantua and pettycout stript and floured w* silver and 
Liomond, lyned with a Liomond good silk and spotted the mounting 
fabricade, and mounted w* small atlver fringes as was the fashion. 

“A cherry and green broad stript, as was all the rest, lyn" w' a black 
and white damask all through. 

“A petty cout trimed w' silver fringes, other gowns in abundance con- 
form to my age. Stayes and Linnens in abundance, and pettycoats and 
smoke ° pettyconts conform to the above. 

“With «a suit of handsom Riding cloaths mounted w' six dozen 
Beatten silver buttons as was the fashion, being a silk camblet cotton 
skirt lin’d w" silk. 

“My own syde sadle w™ T had when a maid, 

*'Two stone twice hackled lint.” 

The house of Rossie has long since disappeared, and the property has 
passed from the hands of Margaret Scott's descendants; but from these 
inventories, Which she laboriously compiled in her old age, we may 
conjure up « picture of her home, aud even obtain a faint glimpse of 
the personality of the writer herself. 

The original inventory was kindly lent to me some years ago by the 
late Mr J. Douglas Walker, Q.C,, a descendant of the Scotts of Rossie, 


' A loose gown, * A species of silk ribbon used to edge or border clothes, 
* Tissue, “ (1) Lemon, * Smock. 
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IT. 


NOTICE OF A GROUP OF LONG GRAVES, STONE-LINED, NEAR THE 
SOURCE OF THE WATER OF NORTH ESK. By JOHN W. M. LOWEY, 
F.S.A, Scor, 


This group of graves presents the characteristics of a well-known type, 
which has, however, attracted little notice, doubtless on account of lack 
of interest arising from the entire absence of grave-gools in asssociation 
with burials of this description. 

Tam informed that undescribed ftoups of graves of similar character 
have been discovered at Peniouik, at Nunraw, and in the neighbourhood 
of North Berwick, as well as elsewhere. A group of about twenty 
such graves found near Uphall has been deseribed by the Rev. James 
Primrose in the Proceedings af the Society (vol. xxxv. Pp. 325); and 
another prowp of three graves, of apparently similar construction and 
character, at Gladhouse reservoir, hus been described to the Society by 
the Hon, John Abereromby (Proceedings, vol. xxxviii. p. 96). Reference 
may also be made to notices of like graves (1) at Auchterhouse by Mr 
Alexander Hutcheson, and (2) at Stenton by Dr Rithardson (Pre 
ceedings, vol, xxxix. pp. 393 and 441). 

A number of like graves existed at Belha en, near Dunbar, where 
their presence was disclosed some fifteen years ago in the raised shel). 
beach, when cut into by the sea during a severe storm, A short notice 
of these Belhaven graves was submitted to the Society last session by the 
Rev. Robert Paul, of Dollar (Proceedings, vol, xxxix. p. 350). Five years 
ago, when I was showing the site of the Belhaven graves (0 a friend, he 
was poking about with his walking-stick in the face of the sind-bank, 
and struck upon the end of an unopened grave, A few days afterwards 
Mr J. H. Cunningham, Mr Gilbert Goudie, and 1 opened the urave, 
where we found o complete adult skeleton in 4 supine and extended 
position ; but there was no vestige of gtave-goods in the surrounding 
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space of the grave, which was clear of either sand or gravel, No plans, 


measurements, or photographs were taken, and no notice of the find was 


formally brought before the Society, 

Being thus fairly familiar with this type of grave, [ at once recognised 
the North Esk graves as likely to be of interest when their existence 
was pointed out to me in June last by Mr Johu Tod, the keeper of the 
North Esk reservoir, to whom [ am indebted not only for means of 
access to a somewhat inaccessihle spot and for facilities to examine the 
graves, but also for practical assistance, and much information on matters 
of fact which he has kindly placed at my disposal. 

Thiz: group, though comparatively few in number, is fairly complete, 
and its present position is peculiar and precarious, in that a more than 
usually severe winter might easily bring about the total destruction of 
the site, Tt seems, therefore, desirable to put on record the facies I have 
been able to ascertain regarding the discovery of the graves and their 
present condition. 

Their natural site was originally a small double-topped knoll on the 
north-east side of the Water of North Esk, where it was joined by the 
“Gubtterford ~ (formerly apparently known as the “ Dot”) Burn, flowing 
in a southerly direction between the Cock Rig and the Spittal Hill, 
The knoll was situated on the extreme western confines of the parish of 
Penicuik, between which and the parish of Linton the Water of North 
Esk formed the boundary at this point. The parish boundary has now 
followed the shore of the reservoir a little further west. 

The knoll is composed of a bluish-grey shaly sandstone, lying at a 
somewhat steep inclination to the horizon. The stone in this position 
readily admits of being split into the rough slabs of which the grave 
linings are constructed, though in one or two of the graves the flooring 
stones were noted to be of the red sandstone which is found on the 
Cairn Hills, at a distance of two or three miles away in a north-westerly 
direction. 

The accompanying plan of the district (fig. 1) has been made up and 
photographed from Bartholomew's pedestrians’ map of the Pentland 
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Hills, and there have been added one or 
first 6-in. Ordnance Survey map, 
opening to the south. The elevati 


two place-names taken from the 
The plan shows the narrow valley 
on at the waterlevel is somewhere 





Fig. 1. Plan of the District, showing the site of the Graves. 
Scale 1} inches to the mile. 


sea, the surrounding hills rising 


to 1500, 1500, and 1700 feet respectively, 
The knoll sloped gently upwards from the south 


| dipped rapidly 
to the north, whence the ground roge again sharp 


ly, merging in the 
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hillside whieh rises to the Cock Rig, or Cook Rig of the Spituls, as it is 
named in the Deseription af Tweed-Jale, by Dr Alexander Pennecuik, who 
lived at Newhall, between 1652 and 1722, and to whose book, published, 
with notes, at Leith in 1815, much of the ecclesiastical tradition with 
which the neighbourhood abounds may be traced, 

In 1850 the knoll became two small islands when the North Fsk 
reservoir Was formed hy the construction of a dam across the valley 
ahout 400 yards to the south, for the purpose of providing a continuous 
supply of water for the use of the mills along the course of the river 
to its outfall at Musselburgh, 

The first Ordnance Survey map shows both islands, but the revised 
Survey shows only that to the east, the waves of the reservoir during 
the winter storms having swept away the covering of soil on the west 
island, which is now submerged at high-water, and exists only as a 
rocky gravel bank when the water in the reservoir is low. There ia 
now no apparent trace on ite surface of graves having existed upon it. 

In 1855 the records kept for the owners of the reservoir show that 
on the east island a number of different sorts of trees were planted. 
Of these, however, only some fifteen Scots firs have survived; and, in 
aldition, there are some five or six self-sown rowan trees. ‘To the 
binding effect of the roots of these trees on the acinty covering of soil 
the island owes its preservation from the fate of its sister islet to the 
wet. is it is, the island has been much decreased in size; and in 
an unusually severe storm of wind some twenty years avo, when the 
reservoir was at its height, and its surface covered with Hoating ice, the 
island was temporarily submerged, and much of its soil swept away by 
the action of the waves and the grinding of the ice. The devastation 
caused by this storm revealed the existence of the craves, A view of 
the island, looking eastwards, showing its trees and covering of soil 
and its foreshore, which is submerged at high-water, is given in fie. 2. 
Tn another view of the island, looking weatwards (fig. 3), the positions 
of some of the graves are shown by digging-tools, 

The disclosed graves were at once noticed by Mr Garnock, the late 
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keeper of the reservoir, but no written record seems to hare been 


made “of the occurrence, I have ascertained from Mra Tod, Mr Garnock's 





Fig. 2. View of the Island looking eastwards. 


daughter, and the wife of his successor in office, that Mr Garnoek ex- 


amined all the graves then disclosed, and ope 


ned one in the aril surface. 
prohably that marked by thie 


axe in the photograph, but that he found 
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no relics of the nature of grave-goods, though fragments of human 
skulls, teeth, and bones were seen. 

The ground plan of the island (fig. 4) gives a complete survey, and 
4 section across its centre from north to south on the lime AB, For 
this survey and section I am under obligation to Mr J. H, Cunningham. 





Fig. 4. View of the [sland looking weatward, and showing some of the Graves. 


The graves marked Ia, [, VI, VIL, A, and AI were either lod bare 
during this storm, or have since been made apparent by the wearing 
away of the soil of the island under a similar process, 

The depth of soil on the island varies from 18 to 24 inches, after 
Piercing which the graves seem to have been scooped out of the soft 
natural rock to the required size. They are usually floored and lined 
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with three or more slabs on each side, and with a single slab at 
each end. They were also apparently covered with like slabs, and the 
junctions of the slabs seem to have been filled in with smaller stones 
on the outside. With two exceptions after mentioned, the general size 
of the graves points to burial in each of one adult person in an extended 
position, without a coffin, The graves were entirely filled with soil and 
gravel, in which respect they resemble the Gladhouse graves, and differ 
from those of Belhaven. Whether this condition has resulted from 
natural processes, or was brought about by intention at the time of 
burial, it is diffieult to say. T note that Mr Abereromby, in describing 
the Gladhouse graves, inclines to the latter view, 

From the position of the side stunes in one of the graves, No. TI 
(fig. 10}, it would almost appear as if the body had first been Inid 
on the prepared floor of the grave, and the sides and ends thereafter 
putinto position, 60 closely is the general outline of a human figure 
followed, 

The plan (fig. 4) shows (first) all that is left of the natural surface 
Of the island; (second) the denuded gravel and rock of the foreshore, 
with a few detached pieces of turf-covered soil washed down from the 
main soil surface, also the high-water level of the reservoir last winter, 
it never having been full; and (third) the water-mark of the reservoir 
when the survey was made, the depth of the water in the reservoir 
heing then only some 32 feet—an abnormal condition, brought about 
by the drought of the past summer, which was of some portance jn 
the work of exploration and excavation, 

The section is self-explanatory, and is useful in showing that the 
graves at high-water are beneath the water-level,—o fact which, in the 
porous condition of the grayel and rock through which the water must 
freely percolate, may perhaps account for the silted-up condition of the 
graves, and certainly abundantly accounts for the almost entire absence 
now of human remains therein, 

The plan further shows that the graves are all approxctmately, though 
not exactly, in an oriented position; and the dotted lines which I have 
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put on the plan show that the graves lie in three rows, with possible 
Indications of a fourth to the weat. 

Grave VII (fig. 11) is a very perfect structure, and im itself proves 
the existence of the third row, without putting too much reliance upon 
the washed-out spaces marked VIII and X as indicative of the sites 
of graves. By excavation at the point marked IX (shown in figs, 2 
and 3 by a spade handle), I satisfied myself that there is there another 
crave in correct alignment with VII and VIL, but the trunks and roots 
of the surrounding treea prevented more than a small opening, which 
disclosed covering stones, two or three side stones, and two stones close 
together on edge in a perpendicular position at right angles to the side 
stones, which were suggestive of the head stone of one grave and the 
foot stone of another, The spot could only he very partially excavated, 
however, and the growth of the trees had no doubt disarranged the 
structure. [ saw no vestige of human remains, nor anything of the 
nature of grave-coods ; and a photograph could not be obtained. 

Az to the probability of a fourth row I cannot speak with certainty. 
The washed-out space marked XT looks like another grave-site, The 
experimental cuttings made at X and Y were perhaps not carried deep 
enough to reach any graves which may be there. 

An enlargement of part of the survey is given in fig. § to show in 
more detail the structure and measurements of five of the graves, which 
were carefully excavated and examined, and which are numbered on the 
plam (fig. 4) Ta, I, U1, U1, and VIL. 

The first row in the plans (fig. 4 and fig. 5) is represented by one 
grave, Ia, which is the lowest of those shown in the view, fig. 6. 
It is of very small size, and is obviously the place of interment of 
an infant, The external meastirements are — length 24 inches, 
breadth at west end 14 Inches, and at east end 12 inches. The 
internal measurements are—length 21 inches, breadth ot west end 
9 inches, and at east end 8 imehes. 

This was apparently the only grave which had not been floored with 
alabs, the bottom consisting solely of the natural rock, The covering 
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atone or stones were not in position; and, as will be seen from the 
photograph, the construction is rude and irregular, 

The second row contains five very complete graves and the remains 
of a sixth, with a space in which a seventh may yet be found between 
the graves marked TV and V on the plan, fig. 4. 

Grave I is shown in the middle distance in fig. 6, the third grave 
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Fig. 5. Plan of five Graves, showing alignment. 


in the top right-hand corner (marked hy an axe) being the fine grave 
VI of the third row, to be afterwards illustrated. 

Grave I, as shown in fig. 7, 16 of rude construction, Its external 
measurements are 4° 4” in length, with breadths of 10° at the west 
end and 14” at the centre and east end. Internally it measures 
8 10° in length by about a foot in breadth. The ends are each 
composed of a single stone, and there are three slabs on each side and 
four on the bottom, the two in the centre being of red Cairn-hill sand- 
stone, The large slabs lying on each side of the grave may have 
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heen its covering stones, This grave seems to have been that of a 
child somewhat older than the occupant of the previous grave Ia. 
Ite narrowness would preclude burial in any other than an extended 
position. 

To the north there was a considerable space between graves I and 
ITI, and there were no surface indications of a grave, but, at somewhat 
greater depth than the average, grave IT (fig. 8) was disclosed. Cover- 
ing stones of amall size were in position, and the grave was entirely 
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filled with sand and gravel, which was carefully examined, but the 
presence of human remains could not be detecte!, and there were no 
crmve-coods. 

Grave ILI, already referred to us following closely the contour of a 
human figure, is shown in fig. 10. It was opened in the spring of 1905 
by Mrs Tod, who found a human molar tooth, which she has preserved, 
and a bone resembling a kneecap, which was again buned. 

The illustration (fig. 9) shows on the left the site of the last grave 
(which had been filled up, but which I again opened), and to the right 


grave IV, with its castmost covering stone held in position by tree 
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roots, There lies to the right the unopened space, which may yet 
prove to contain another grave. Grave IV wns opened in June 1898, 


Mr Tod being present. Amongst the gravel which filled the crave 





Fig, 10, View of Grave IL. 


space was found a small portion of a human skull and two crowns of 
teeth. A paragraph reporting this occurrence appenred in the Srofenan 
of 29th June 1898, 


Grave VII, the well-constructed gmve already referred to os the 
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first of the third row, is shown in fig. Ll. Tt is of sufficient size 


for the burial of an adult of average height, and its position on 
the shore admitted of the surrounding debris being so cleared away 





Fie. 11. View of Grave VIL 


a3 to enable me to obtain a photograph which clearly shows its 


structure, 
The characteristic fentures of these praves, which lead to the SULIT jan 


that they may be regarded as of the Christian period, are— 
l. Their orientation ; 
2. Their regular alignment in rows ; 
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3. The extended position of the body, as opposed to the doubled-ap 

position generally affected in the pagan usage ; and 

4. The absence of grave-goods. 

The resemblance of the construction of the graves (in other respects 
than dimensions) to the short cists of the pagan period may be noted, 
amd may justify the further surmise that the group belongs to an 
Early Christian period, when pagan methods of grave construction had 
not entirely died out. 

To refer again to the district map (fig. 1), I would call attention 
to the apparently ecclesiastical associations of the district, as evidenced 
by such place-names as— 

lL. Spittal Hill—Ruins of Back Spittal—Site of Hospital. 

2. Friarton, Upper and Nether. 

3. Monk's Rig—Monk’s Road, with Font Stone—Monk’s Burn—and 

Monk's Haugh. 

4. St Robert's Croft, and 

5, Newhall, with its reputed site or ruins of chapel. 

None of these names in themselves carry us back beyond the 11th 
century, and I need not take up further time and space with them, 
beyond referring to the 33rd volume of the Society's Proceedings, where 
Mr Coles, in describing the so-called Font Stone of the Monk’s Rig 
(in reality the socketed base of a wayside cross), has set forth at some 
length what is apparently most of the information that may be gained 
from references in printed books to the ecclesiastical history and tradition 
of the neighbourhood. 

[ would, however, supplement Mr Coles’ remarks on the subject 


with the two following extracts from Dr Pennecuik’s Description of 


Tweed-dale, already referred to, on pp. 124 and 125 of which it is 
stated that— 


“North from Patie’s-hill is the Weeter-Hill of "Spital, the most verdant, 
amooth, and beautiful of all the Pentland Range... . a short way up this 
hinder part of the hill are the foundations of some buildings, called in old 
writings the Back ‘Spital, sheltered from the north by the Peat-rig, about the 
middle of the distance between the Doit-Burn and that of Fairlie-hope. . . . 
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* Al the foot of the Monk’s Burn, where it joins the Esk, is a holm called the 
Monk's Haugh. ... New-Hall appears once to have been a religious house 
oneing to the wealthy order of the Cistertians, and to have held most of the 
surrounding district ; and the lands of the ‘Spitals seem to have been hospital 
lands endowed for sustaining the hospitals under the care and m ent 
of the religions foundation of New-Hall, Besides soe a recoptacle for the 
sick and snperannnated, the Spitals were probably 1 & Hospitium or Inn, 
and with the road and ita fonts and crosses, which aleo served ac landmarks, 
an accommodation for travellers passing from one monastery to another, the 
Back ‘Spital suiting such as went by the north side of the hills.” 

Possibly the graves may be of earlier date than the neighbouring 
ecclesiastical foundations ; and though the link (if link there is) may 
be of the slenderest description, I think it is desirable at least to 
connect this notice with Mr Coles’ summary, because the Back Spital 
lies only half a mile down the valley from the graveyard ; and when 
the history of the Back Spital is ascertained in fuller detail (a8 it may 
yet be from the discovery of the “old writings” referred to in Dr 
Pennecuik’s book), the presence in such close proximity to it of the 
graveyard may perhaps be a feature of some importance. 
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IT. 


NOTES ON A WAX MEDALLION, AND RELATIVE AUTOGHAPH LETTER, 
OF PAUL JOBNES, PRESENTED TO THE SOCIETY IN 1560, AND 
Now IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES. Br FRANCIS 
CALRD INGLIS, F.S.A. Scot. 


The medallion, which is circular in form, is mounted in a heavy brass 
frame, and measures 34 inches in diameter over all, It isa very fine 
piece of workmanship executed in wax (or some composition closely 
resembling wax), probably by Jean Martin Renaud, engraver and 
modeller, and gives us a very good idea of the man at the age of 39, 
representing him in court uniform, and showing the order of Military 
Merit. 

There can be no doubt us to the portrait being an authentic one, as 
Faul Jones sent it to a lady (Mrs Belshes) in Scotland along with the 
following letter (fig. 1) dated 1786 -— 

Panis, August 29, 1786, 


Manam,—lt is with a pleasure that I now execute the flattermg com- 
mission you gave me before you left this city. Sir James Stuart, who returna 
immediately to Seotland, does me the honour to take charge of the medallion 
you desired IT might send you. Iam unable to say whether it is well or 
ll executed, but I feel it receives it's value from your acceptance ; an honour 
for which I can never sufficiently express my obligation, but which it will 
allways be my ambition to merit. My respectful compliments await your 
hushand. I am very sensible of his polite attentions while here, 

May you always enjoy a state of happiness as real as is the esteem and 
respect with which I have the honour to be, Madam, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, J. Pau Joss. 


Mrs Belchea, Scotland. 


The following note from Professor A, Campbell Swinton, F.S.A. Scot., 
serves to trace how the medallion came to the Museum, with the auto- 
graph letter which accompanied it: '— 


1 Proceedings, vol. ili. pp. 389-301. 
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“T can tell you little about the medallion of Paul Jones beyond what is 
contained in the autograph letter from himself, which was presented along 
with it to the Society of Antiqnaries (in 1860), and which is perhaps the; greater 
curiozity of the two. Tle letter is addressed to Mre Belshes, whose husband 
was a4 kineman of the Inveraray family. She was a Miss ‘Buchannan of 
Drumpelier, aunt to Mrs Graham, wife of Dr Graham, our late Professor of 
Botany, with whom she lived during her widowhowl, and in whose house she 
died about 1840 (in Great King Street). The medallion and letter were 





Fig. a. Medallion of Pan! Jones, 


riven by Mrs Bel shes to my father, and have been in my possession for twenty 
or thirty years.” 


Comparing the medallion (fig. 2) with other portraits, it has much in 
common with the miniature on ivory by Van der Huyt (1780), the bust 
(tig. 3) by Houdon (1783), the medal by Dupré (ordered by the Congress 
in 1787), the prints in the British Museum, London (published Sth 


October 1779), two small engravings in the Seottish National Portrait 
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Gallery, one of which is given in fig. 4, the painting in oil by 
Charles Wilson Peale, and the engraving by J. M. Moreau (fig. 5), 
designed from the life in 1781, which all show the same regular 
features, the nose slightly enlarged at the point, and the fine lines 
of the mouth—the face of a student rather than a fighter, These 





Fig, 4. Engraved Portrait of Pau) Jones in the National Portrait Gallery. 


portraits are very different from the old chapbook pictures and the 
humerous engravings of the “pirate Paul Jones, all of which are 
caricatures, 

The British view of Jones has always regarded him as a rebel and a 
pirate. Certainly he was not o pirate, as he held a commission in the 
American navy; and his actions against this country were all (in his 

YOu, XL, Th 
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estimation) to further the cause of liberty, and to help his adopted 
country to gain independence, 
A student from his earliest years, he soon acquired an extensive 





Fig. 5. Engraved Portrait of Paul Jones, by J, M. Moreau (1751), 


knowledge of his profession, and waz ever eager to add to it. His 
letters show the command of language he had: his knowledge of 
French was perfect, and stood him in good stead during his service in 
Kussin ; he was also a diplomat of the first order, a friend of Franklin, 
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Jefferson, Lafayette, Morris, and many other distinguished men of 
the period. 

Paul Jones, or rather John Paul, was born of quite humble parents in 
Kirkbean,’ in Kirkeudbrightshire, on the 6th of July 1747. The 
cottage recognised in the locality as his birthplace is shown in fig. 6. 

His father, John Paul,? was gardener to Mr Craik of Arbigland., 





Fig. @, Cottage in which Poul Jones was born, From a Photograph 
by J. Masterson, Dumfries, 


From his earliest years young John Paul had great love of the sea 
and shipping; we find him in 1759, at the age of 12, engaged as an 
apprentice on board o small trader of 148 tons: in 1764 he is second 

' I find no record of his birth in the register of this perish: the only entries of 
births in the Paul family are of three girls, in 1789, 1741, and 1749. 

7 A atone erected in Kirkbean churchyanl! bears the fullowing inscription iy 
Memory of John Paul, Senior, who died at Arbigland the 24th of Oetober 176T, 
Universally esteemed. Erected by John Paul, Junior." 
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mate, apd in the following year first mate. In 1766-1767 he was 
occupied in the slave trade; however, after two voyages he refused to 
go a third time, as he was disgusted with his axperiences. This fact is 
worth notice, as lending no support to the British view of his character, 
which made him out to be one of the most inhuman of men. In later 
years, after he had inherited his brother's estate in Virginia, he is found 
giving the slaves on the estate their freedom, again showing that his 
character was not deficient in sympathy for his fellow-creatures, In 
1768 he was in command of a trader, the ‘John, and commanded this 
vessel for three voyages, visiting his brother William at Rappahannock 
twice during this time. This brother had heen adopted by a well-to-do 
and childless Virginia planter named William Jones, a native of Kirkhean, 
and a distant relative of the Paul family, when in 1743 he was on ao 
visit to his native place; and William Panl, by virtue of this adoption, 
took the name William Paul Jones, 

Old William Jones, who died in 1760, had made John Pau! the 
residuary legutee of his brother in case the lntter should die without 
Issue, on condition that John Pani should assume the name Jones as his 
brother had done. Accordingly, when William Paul Jones died in 
1773, John Paul became John Paul Jones, and fell heir to a plantation 
of about 3000 acres, 20 horses, 80 head of cattle, and a sloop of 20 
tons. He spent two years of his life on the plantation, and these years 
saw the beginning of the struggle for the independence of the American 
States, In 1775 he sailed to New York, and while there wrote to various 
members of Congress, offering his services and the use of his seafaring 
knowledge, On 24th June 1775 he was invited to join the Provisional 
Marine or Naval Committees, in which he at once assumed the leading 
position, and led the committee so completely that it is now quite im- 
possible ta identify the other four merchant captains who were his 
colleagues, except one—Nicholas Biddle, of Philadelphin. 

This committee founded the navy of America, and on 22nd December 
1775 Jones was the first to receive his commission, He was put in 
command of the ‘ Alfred,’ and ordered “ to break her pennant.” Obeying 
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this order, Paul Jones flung out to the winds the first American flag 
ever shown on a regular man-of-war. This was not the Stars and 
Stripes, but the Pine Tree and Rattlesnake emblem, with the motto 
* Don't Tread on Me.” Though he had the honour of first hoisting it 
aboard ship, Jones never fancied this emblem. Some time later, in one 
of his journals, he said of it, “ 1 was always at a loss to know by what 
queer fancy or by whose notion that device was first adopted. For my 
own part [ could never see how or why a venomous serpent could he 
the combatant emblem of « brave and honest folk fighting to be free, 
Of course, | had no course but to break the pennant as it was given to 
me, But I always abhorred the device, and was glad when it was 
discarded for one much more symmetrical as well as appropriate, a year 
and a half later,” 

Paul Jones was granted a commission as captain in the navy, October 
L777, On l4th dune 1777 Congress passed the following resolutions ;— 

“1. Resolved: That the flag of the thirteen United States of America 
be Thirteen Stripes, alternate Hed and White: That the Union be 
Thirteen Stars in a Blue Field, representing a new constellation, 

“2. Resolved : That Captain John Paul Jones be appointed to com- 
mand the ship * Ranger.’ 

When Jones received the new flag he was delighted. He used to say, 
“That flag and T are twins; born the same hour, from the same womb 
of destiny, we cannot be parted in life or death. So long as we can float, 
we shall flont together; if we must sink, we shall go down as one.” 

The cruise of the ‘Ranger’in 1778 was marked by events of apecial 
note, On the 22nd April Paul Jones put into Whitehaven in Cumberland, 
and going ashore in two ship's boats he entered the harbour in the 
early morning. Jones himself landed with a few men, clambered over 
the rampart of the half-ruined battery supposed to defend the harbour, 
spiked the old guns with which it was armed, and captured the 
pensioners who garrisoned it, asleep in their beds. There were some 
three hundred boats in the harbour, all aground at low-water, and he 
had ordered his lieutenant to set them on fire, but this had not been 
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done. It was now daylight; the alarm had been given, and the towns- 
men were gathering in numbers that might be dangerous, so that Jones, 
after another hurried and futile effort to burn the boats, was obliged to 
retreat. He sailed for the north shore of the Solway and anchored in 
Rirkeudbright Bay, and, with o party of men, Innded on St Mary's 
Isle, intending to kidnap the Earl of Selkirk and hold him as 4 hostage, 
The Earl, however, was absent. Jones's men insisted on their right to 
plunder, and his lieutenants backed up the men. Unable to restrain 
them, he allowed them to go up to the house, where the officers seized 
some of the family plate. As Jones did not wish to retain this booty, he 
purchased the whole of it from the captors and restored it to the Karl. 
The cost of buying the plate and its carriage from France amounted to 
£140. This incident helps to show that Jones was no pirate, as he 
was ever depicted by the English, 

On the 24th of April 1778 Paul Jones engaged in the first naval 
battle fought under the Stars and Stripes, when he conquered His 
Majesty's ship ‘Drake’ off Carrickfergus in Ireland. This was the 
first instance in modern naval warfare of the capture of a British man- 
of-war by a ship of inferior force. In that respect it broke a record 
that had been inviolate sinee the beginning of regular navies, and 
announced to the world the advent of a new naval power, 

Early in August 1779 Jones sailed from the Isle of (rroaix, on the 
French coast, bound on a cruise round the British Isles. He waa in 
command of a small but fairly good squadron, consisting of his flagehip 
the * Bon Homme Richard,’ 42 guns; the ‘ Alliance,’ 36 guns, Captain 
Pierre Landais; the ‘Pallas,’ 30 guns, Captain Cottineau: and the 
‘Vengeance, of 12 guns. The econduet of the captain of the 
‘Alliance’ during the whole cruise waa disgraceful: and instead of 
being « help to Jones, he was a hindrance in all his engagements. It is 
even on record, in the engagement between the ‘Bon Homme Richanl’ 
and the *Serapis,’ that Landais fired on the ‘ Bon Homme Richard,’ killing 
und wounding a number of the crew, Of this episode Jones says, in his 
report to Dr Franklin, “At last the ‘Alliance’ appeared, and [ now 
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thought the battle at an end ; but, tomy utterastonishment, he discharged 
a broadside full into the stern of the ‘ Bon Homme Richard.’” 

The squadron sailed northward along the west coast of Ireland and 
the west coast of Scotland as far as the Fair Isle, north of the Orkney 
Islands, then south along the east coast of Seotland, entering the Firth 
of Forth, with the intention of laying under contribution or reducing 
to ashes the town of Leith. The detaila will be best given in his own 
words when writing to Dr Franklin :-— 


“The winds continued to be contrary, ao that we did not ace the land till 
the 13th (September), when the hills of Cheviot, in the south of Seotland, 
appeared. The next day we chased sundry vessels and took a ship and a 
brigantine, both from the frith of Edinburgh, laden with coal, ade 
that there lay at anchor in Leith Road an armed ship of twenty guna, with 
two or three fine cutters, I formed an expedition against Leith, which I pro- 
posed to lay under contribution, or otherwise to reduce to ashes. Had I he 
alone, the wind being favourable, I would have proceeded directly up the 
frith, and must have succeeded, as they lay then in a state of perfect indolence 
and security, which would have proved their ruin, Unfortunately for me 
the ‘Pallas’ and * Vengeance’ were both at a considerable distance in the 
offing, they having chased to the southward. This obliged me to steer out of 
the Frith again to meet them. The captains of the * Pallas’ and * Vengeance’ 
being come on board the ‘Bon Homme Richard,’ I communicated to them 
my project, to which many difficulties and objections were made by them, 
At last, however, they appeared to think better of the design, after I had 
assurel them that | hoped to raize a contribution of £200,000 sterling on 
Leith, and that there was no battery of cimnon there to oppose our fanclin g. 
So much time, however, was unavotdahly spent in pointed remarke and sage 
deliberations that night that the wind became contrary in the morning.” 


So confident was Jones of the success of his projected attack that 
he had prepared a summons addressed to the magistrates of Leith, which, 
fortunately, he never had an opportunity of despatching. As it is an 
interesting and curious document, showing the terms on which Leith 
was to be spared, I give it at full length :— 


“The Honourable J. Pant Joxgs, Commander-in-Chief of the American 
Squadron now in Europe, etc, to the WoRsHIPFUL THE PROVOST OF 
Lerrs, or in his abeence, to the CaleF Magistaate who is now actually 
present and in authority there. 

+ Sir,—The British marine foree that has been stationed here for the protec- 

tion of your city and commerce being now taken by the American arms under 
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my command, [ have the honour to end you this summons by my officer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel de Chamillard, who commands the vanguard of my troo 

I' do not wish to distress the poor inhabitanta ; ny tention is only to demand 
your contribution towards the reimbursement which Britain owes to the much 
injured citizens of the United States of America, for savages would blush at 
the tnmanly violation and ripacity that has marked the tracks of British 
tyranny in America, from which neither virgin innocence hor hapless age 
has been a plea of protection or pity, Leith and ite port new lie at our merey ; 
and did not our humanity slay the hand of just retaliation, I should, without 
advertisement, lay it in ashes. Before I proceed to that stern duty as an 
officer, my duty as a man induces me to propos: to vou, by the means of a 
reasonable ransom, to prevent such a seene of horror ind distress, For this 
reason I have authorised Lieutenunt-Colonel de Chamillard to comelide and 
agree with you on the terms of the ransani, allowing you exactly half an hour's 
reflection before you finally accept or reject the terme which he shall propose 
(£200,000), Tf you accept the terms offered within the time limited you may 
rest aseured that no further debarkation of troop will be made, but the re- 
embarkation of the vanguard will itimediately follow, and that the roperty 
af the citizens will remain unmolested,—T have the honour to be with 
sentiments of due respect, Sir, your very obedient and very humble servant, 
Pac Jowes.—On board the American, ship of wat the ' Bon Hianme Richard,’ 
at anchor in the Road of Leith, september the 17th, 1779." 


Appended to the foregoing there is the following note in the hand- 
writing of the redoubtable Commodore -— 


“N.8.—The sudden and violent storm which arose in the moment when 
the squadron was abreast of Keith Island (Inchkeith), whieh forms the entrance 
of the Road of Leith, rendered impracticable the execution of the foregoing 
project, 

Jones obtained his accurate information regarding the inadequate 
defences of Leith from a Kirkcaldy skipper named Andrew Robertson, 
whose vessel the ' Friendship’ had heen captured by him,! 

The three ships with which Jones ultimately reached the Seottish 
east coast had been so long in heating up the firth, that a general 
alarm was excited, although great uncertainty prevailed as to whether 
they formed part of a French fleet, or were actually the ships of the 
dreaded “pirate,” who was known to be on the const. Although an 

‘In the Seots Magazine, vol. xli., November 1779, there is given @ copy of the 


ransom certificate or passport given by Paul Jones to the above-mentioned And rev 
Kobertson (see extract from Seofs Afagazine at end of this notice), 
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express reached Edinburgh on the 15th, announcing that the strange 
vessels had made several captures, no defensive preparations whatever 
appear to have been made, and the authorities seem to have cherished 
an unbounded confidence in Providence. On the 16th the hostile 
ships were distinctly seen from Edinburgh; and though the alarm 
increased, the stupor still continued, On the morning of Sunday the 
17th great crowds were assembled on the Fife coast, and on the pier 
and shore of Leith, to witness, in utter helplessness, the proceedings 
of the dreaded enemy. At one time the Commodore’s ship was 
within a mile of Kirkealdy, and great was the alarm in the “lang 
toon” lest it should attract the attention of the enemy. The then 
elergyman, the well-known Mr Shirra, in place of proceeding to the 
church, where he would have had a meagre attendance, repaired 
to the sandy beach, and waa soon surrounded by a numerous con- 
gregation. Here he prayed most fervently and earnestly, with that 
homely and fomiliar eloquence for which he was remarkable, that 
the enterprise of the pirntical Paul Jones might be defeated, which 
no doubt recetved a hearty “Amen” from all assembled. Scarcely 
was the prayer concluded, the hostile ships being then abreast of 
Inchkeith, between that island and the Fife coast, when the violent 
vale, a0 bitterly lamented by Paul Jones, suddenly aroze and drove 
them out to sea, 

One consequence of the visit of Paul Jones was the erection of Leith 
Fort, begun that same year. It was at this time also that the Defensive 
Band or Regiment of Volunteers was raised in Edinburgh. It was called 
in Edinburgh the Defensive Band of Volunteers, and paraded in public 
for the first time on 22nd September 1781. Several hundreds of 
professional men, bankers, and merchants of the city joined its ranks. 
[t was under command of the Lord Provost as Honorary Colonel and 
Andrew Crosbie as Lieutenant-Colonel, and had a special uniform, con- 
sisting of cocked hat, light blue cont, faced and trimmed with orange, 
with white breeches and black leggings, From among the members of 
this reziment the Masonie Lodge of Edinburgh, Defensive Band, No. 151, 
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was formed in 1782.' The Martello Tower at Leith was not built till 
ohout 1809. 

After this reverse to his plans, Jones sailed southwards along the east 
coast of England in hopes of meeting the homeward-bound Baltic fleet, 
which was due about this time, The squadron eventually fell in with the 
fleet off Flamborough Head ; the ships, forty in number, were under the 
convoy of His Majesty's ships “Serapis' and ‘Countess of Scarborough,’ 
A desperate engagement ensued, in which Jones showed the most con- 
summate skill, dauntless intrepidity, and perfect presence of mind. 

Captain Pearson of the ‘Serapis,’ which waa one of the newest British 
men-of-war, carrying 44 guns, on sighting the enemy said, “It’s probably 
Paul Jones. [if so, there is work ahead.” The battle commenced with a 
broadside from the ‘Richard,’ and was immediately answered with one 
from the ‘Serapis.’ John Kilby, quarter gunner of the United States 
ship “Bon Homme Richard,’ states that, both ships being within fifty 
yards of each other, no man could tell which fired first, but so it was 
that each ship fired a broadside, Another narrative written by a sailor 
gives an account of the beginning of the battle, and then adds— 


“The action raged with horrible violence, and the blood min out of the 
aa 9 ee Our rigging was cut to atoms, and finally both ships took fire, so 
that both friend and foe were obliged to rest from fighting ai they might 
extinguish the flames. The * Richarl,’ being old, was soon shot through and 
through and began to aink, In this awful condition Jones’ voice was heard 
above the din: Dane dey sine to grapple with the enemy. We accordingly 
made onr ship fast to the‘ Serapis.” It was easily done, as the two ships were éo 
near each other that when IT drew ont the rammer of the vun the end of it 
touched the side of the ‘Serapia.’ Thus fastened together, we fought without 
resting, until nearly all our guns were burst or dismantled, the ship nearly full 
of water, and Lieutenant Grubb shot dead by Jones’ own pistol for hauling 
down the colours without orders, and which happened at my elhow, our decks 
covered with dead and dying and our ship cut up into splinters, While in 
this awful and desperate situation my friend Roberts, seemg how near spent 
we were, climbed on to the main yard of our vessel, which projected directly 
over the decks of the *Serapis,' with a bundle of hand grenades, These he oon. 
trived to throw down upon the deck of the ‘Serapis,' and succeeded in blowing 
up two or three of their powder chests, the explosion of which killed fa 


—_ 








* Historical Sketch of the Lodge of Edinburgh, Defensive Hand, No, 151. By 
A. A. Murray, 1903. 
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wounded a great many men. The captain of the ‘Serapis, perceiving his 
activity, ordered some shote to be fired at Roberta, One of hens atruck the ro 
by which he sa ported himeelf and cansed him to fall on the gunwale of the 
enemy's ship, which observing, I caught hold of him and pulled him aboard, 
He seacnad Sabi ot on the same yardarm with a fresh supply of hand 
grenades, and made such dreadfal havoe on the enenry’s deck that in a few 
minutes they surrendered, For this great bravery Paul J oles publicly thanked 
him the next afternoon on the quarterdeck of the ‘Serapis.'” 

The foregoing narrative by no means tallies with the very excellent 
account given in Mr A. C. Buell's Paul Jones, In the first place, there 
is no lieutenant of the name of Grubb mentioned in the roster of the 
erew of the ‘Bon Homme Richard.” The name Beaumont (rrabb, mid- 
shipman and warrant officer, appears, but he is not included in the list 
of killed and wounded ; secondly, the name of the hero of the hand 
grenade incident is given by Mr Buell as “ Fanning,” the name “ Roberta” 
not even being included in the ship's company, 

This desperate engagement not only made Jones more famous, it 
marked an epoch in naval warfare, being the first and only instance 
in history of the surrender of a British man-of-war to a ship of not more 
than two-thirds her force ; while the fact that the ship which surrendered 
destroyed the ship which conquered her is probably unique. 

Jones took command of the * Serapis,’ and sailed her under jury rig into 
the Texel. One little incident is of interest as another indication of his 
character, Having to use the cabin of Captain Pearson on board the 
‘Serapis,’ he requested Captain Pearson to make a list of his private 
property in the cabin, as distinguished from official or public property, so 
that when he was released or paroled it might be returned to him. 
Captain Pearson made out a list, and when handing it to Commodore 
Jones he said that he omitted to mention one leather case and one box, 
containing respectively a jewelled sword and a case of gold-mounted 
pistols, that had been presented to him by the corporation of the city 
of Bristol “As they are weapons, sir,” he said, “you have a right to 
regard them as forfeit to the fortunes of war, and I therefore omitted 
them from the list of my private property.” “Add them to your list, 
air,” replied Commodore Jones. “I have no concern with any side arms 
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except those you wore im action as the insignia of your rank. Those 
you have handed me in due form, and I will retain them offic ially, But 
the other weapons you mention represent to you a recognition of your 
merit as an officer and gentleman by your fellow-countrymen, and could, 
therefore, be of no value to any other officer and rontleman.” 

Jones received the honour of knighthood from the King of France, a 
sword of honour, and the order of Military Merit. From Russin he 
received the order of St Anne, From America, Congress resolved 
unanimously, 16th October 1787, “That a medal of fold be struck and 





Fig. 7. Medal struck in honour of Pan] Jones, 


presented to the Chevalier Paul Jones in commemoration of the valour 
und brilliant services of that officer in command of a squadron «of 
American and Freneh ships under the fag and commission of the 
United States, off the coasts of Great Britain, in the Jute War; and 
that the Honourable Thomas Jeffe ‘tson, Minister of the United States 
at the Court of Versailles, have the same executed, with the devices.” 
The medal (fig, 7) was struck in 1779. 

[ have also been favoured with a sight of the ‘iploma granted to 
John Paul Jones by the Society of the Cincinnati, which is now in the 
possession of Colonel N, Arnott, Camberley, Surrey, [it is signed by 
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George Washington, and bears date 3lat October 1755. The Society 
was instituted by the officers of the American army, on its dissolution, 
after the peace, 

A traditional incident in this encounter with the Baltic fleet off 





Fig. 4 China Plate with representation of an Engagement with Panl Jones, 


Flamborough Head is commemorated on a china plate in the Museum 
(fig. 8), representing one of the Baltic ships, the ‘Crow Isle,’ engaging a 
ship of Paul Jones's squadron. The plate was presented to the Museum 
by Samuel Talbot Hassell, Kingston-on-Hull, in 1871, and is described 
by him as part of a dinner service made for his grandfather, Francis Hall, 


Ksq., at the newly erected pottery in Kingston, to commemorate the 
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beating-off of Paul Jones by the Baltic trader the ‘Crow Isle’ (owned by 
Mr Hall) off the Yorkshire eoast in 1779, The singular name the ‘Crow 
Isle" was given to Mr Hall’s ship from the name of the place in the Baltic 
to Which she traded for deals) The design on the plate represents a ship 
and sloop in action, and beneath are the words, “Success to the Crow 
Isle.” There is another plate of the same dinner service in the Hull 
museum, and these two are probably the only ones now extant. 

In April 1788 Jones took service in the Russian navy under 

Catherine I., and was given command of part of the Black Sea fleet, 
being subsequently promoted to be Viee-Admiral of the Baltic fleet, 
but a short experience sufficed to vive him a distaste for the service, anil, 
the severity of the climate seriously affecting his health, he retired to 
Paris, there to begin the last chapter of his remarkable career, the 
(loetors there confirming what the Russian doctors had said, that his 
lungs were permanent! y affected, and that he must not risk another winter 
in Russia, During these last months of his life In Paria his hospitality 
was proverbial, his most frequent guests being revolutionists. In the 
spring of 1791 he visited England, and was entertained by Horace 
Walpole Karl of Orford, Lord Lansdowne, Charles James Fox. Lord 
Barham invited him to visit the dockyard at Portamouth, which invita- 
tion he eagerly accepted, always desirous to increase his professional 
knowledge, This visit to Englind seems to have been a very pleasant 
oné to Jones, as recorded in his journal. In Mareh he went to Holland 
to hold a conference with the Russian ambassador, and jn July 1791 
he sent in his resignation to the Empresz Catherine, 
* A week before hia death (llth July 1792) he attended the BeaSiON 
of the Assembly. He was asked by the members Co anewer some 
questions concerning the needs of the navy, and his own ideas as to how 
these needs might best be met, but he begged to he exeused, as he 
feared the effort to make himself heard, After this meeting ended, 
and at a very Inte hour, the Admiral went. to sup at the favourite 
rendezvous of the Central Jacobin Club, and there made a most excellent 
speech, which excited their admiration no less than their wonder, 


| 
Lit & 
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Qn the afternoon of Wednesday, 18th July 1792, he dictated his 
will, and shortly after was found in his bedroom dead. 

His body was put into a leaden coffin on the 20th, that in case the 
United States, which he had so essentially served, and with eo much 
honour, should claim his remains, they might be more easily re- 
moved; and now, after one hundred and thirteen years, the remains 
have been found in the subterranean vaults of the old cemetery of 
St Louis, unearthed on 31st Mareh 1905. 

In the Century Magezine for October 1905 General Horace Porter 
has deseribed the circumstances connected with the recovery of the 
body of the Admiral, as he was styled in France. 

The investigation was surrounded with difficulties at every step, 
which were surmounted only by extraordinary patience and perseverance, 
All the available sources of information were successively examined, 
the evidence showing that the burial took place in the cemetery of 
St Louis, which had been opened for the interment of foreign Protestants 
about 1762, and officially closed in January 1793, six months after 
Paul Jones’s decease, This cemetery, however, had become private 
property, and had been completely built over im the course of the 
intervening century. The proprietors had to be propitinted before any 
operations were practicable, and finally it was arranged that the whole 
cemetery should be explored by a series of shafts and galleries. 

In the course of these operations, which lasted over three months, 
there had heen excavated 80 feet of shafting and 800 feet of galleries, 
Tt had been ascertained from authentic documents that Paul Jones had 
been buried in a leaden coffin, and that the body had been prepared 
for transportation to the United States. Five leaden coffins were dis- 
covered in different parts of the cemetery, but there was no great 
difficulty in determining that only one of these could possibly be the 
right one. The process of identification of the body was conducted 
with all the official formality and scientific certainty that was possible, 
and left no manner of dowbt on the minds of those engaged in it. A 
squadron of four shipa of the American navy was sent over, and on 
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6th July 1905 the remains were conveyed in state through Paris, to be 
embarked and finally deposited in the erypt of the chapel of the new 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, where they now reat. 


In conclusion, [ must express my thanks to Mr Augustus Biesel of the 
American Embasay at Paris, Mr Mayer of Paris, Mr Cadwallader of 
New York, Thomas Hunter, Esy., W.S., Town Clerk of Edinburgh, Mr 
Stalker, Trinity House, Leith, Mr James Caw, National Portrait Gallery 
of Scotland, and Colonel N. Arnott, Camberley, Surrey, for the aid these 
gentlemen have given me in obtaining access to prints, documents, ete. 


APPENDIX, 


The correspondence between Paul Jones and the Earl and Countess 
of Selkirk, with reference to the return of the silver piate taken. from 
the Earl's residence at St Mary's Isle, shows both the personal attain- 
ments and the moral character of the mon in a more favourable light 
than almost any other incident in his career, The letters are therefore 
given im full. 

The following excerpts from the Minutes of Trinity House, Leith, and 
from the Minute Book of the Town Council of Edinburgh, and extracts 
from Zhe Kdiniargh Kvewing Courant, Lhe Caledonian Mercury, and 
seas JWayazine, show how much Jones did to annoy our coasts; and 
give us an idea of the preparations made for the defence and protection 
af property. 


I.—CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE EARL AND 
COUNTESS OF SELKIRK. 


Pav Jowes to the Counwress or Seugine. 


* Ranger,’ Brest, Sth May 1778, 
* Manam,—tlt cannot be too much lamented that in the profession of arms 
the officer of line feelings and real sensibility should be under the necessity of 
Winking al any action ef persons under his command which his heart cannot 
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approve ; but the reflection is doubly severe when he finde himself obliged, in 
appearance, to countenance such acta by his authority. | 

This hard case was mine when, on the 23rd of April last, I landed on St 
Mary's Isle, Knowing Lord Selkirk's interest with the King, and esteeming, 
aa I do, his private character, | wished to make him the happy instrument of 
alleviating the horrors of hopeless captivity when the brave are overpowered 
and made prisoners of war, 

“It is perhaps fortunate for you, Madam, that he waa from home, for it 
was my intention to have taken him on board the * Ranger’ and to have 
detained him until, through his means, a general and fair exchange of 
prisoners, as well in Europe aa in America, had been effected. When 1 was 
informed by some men whom | met at landing that his Lordship was absent, 
I walked buck to my boat, determined to lesve the island. By the way, how- 
ever, ¢ome officers who were with me could not forbear expressing their 
discontent, observing that in America no delicacy was shown by the English, 
who took away all sorta of movable property, setting fire not only to towns 
and to the house of the rich without distinerion, but not even sparing the 
wretched hamlets and milch-cows of the poor and helpless at the approach of 
an inclement winter. That party had been with me the same morning at 
Whitehaven ; some complaisance, therefore, was their due. I had but a 
moment to think how I might gratify them, and at the same time do your 
Ladyship the least injury. I charged the officers to permit none of the seamen 
to enter the house or to hurt anything about it; to treat you, Madam, with 
the utmost respect ; to accept of the plate which was offered, and to come 
oe without making a search or demanding anything else, 

“Tam induced to believe that I was punctually obeyed, since I am informed 
that the plate which they brought away is far short of the quantity expressed 
in the inventory which accompanied it, I have gratified my men; and when 
the plate is sold, T shall become the purchaser, and will gratify my own 
[ restoring it to you by such conveyance os you & please to 
4 the Earl been on hoird the ‘ Ranger’ the following evening he 
would have seen the awful pomp and dreadful carnage of a sen engagement ; 
both affording ample subject for the pencil as well as melancholy refed for 
the contemplative mind. Humanity starts back from such scenes of horror, 
amd cannot sufficiently execrate the vile promoters of this detestable war— 


"For they, ‘twas they, unsheathed the ruthleas blade, 
And Heaven shall ask the havoc it has made," 


“The British ship of war‘ Drake,’ mounting twenty guns, with more than 
her full complement of officera and men, was our opponent. The shipe met, 
and the advantage was disputed with great fortitude on each «ide for an hour 
and four minutes, when the gallant commander of the ‘Drake' fell, and 
vietory declared in favour of the ‘Ranger,’ The amiable lientenant lay 
mortally wounded, besides near forty of the inferior officers and crew killed 
and wounded,—a melancholy demonstration of the uncertainty of human 
pes and of the sad reverse of fortune which an hour can produce, I 
his ed them in a spacious grave, with the honours due to the memory of the 
brave, 

“Though T have drawn my sword in the present generous strugele for the 

VOR, 3X0 7 


eelings b 
direct. 
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rights of men, yet Lam not in arms as an American, nor am I in pursuit of 
riches. My fortune ts liberal enough, having no wife nor family, and having 
lived long enough to know that riches cannot ensore happiness. I profese 
myself a citizen of the world, totally unfettered by the little, mean distinctions 
of climate or of country, which diminish the benevolence of the heart and set 
honnds tu philanthropy, Beforw this war began, [ had at the early time of 
life withdrawn from the sea service in favour of ‘calm contemplation and 
poetic ease’ T have sacrificed not only my favourite scheme of life, but the 
softer affections of the heart and my prospecta of domestic happiness, and I 
am reidy to sacrifice my life also with cheerfulness if that forfeiture eonld 
restore peace and goodwill among mankind. 

"AS the feslines af your gentler bosom eannot but be eongenial with mine, 
let me entreat you, Madam, to se your persnacive art with your hushand to 
endeavour to stop this ernel and destructive war, in which Britain can never 
dueceed, Heaven can never conmtenanee the barbarous and unmanly practice 
af the Britons in America, which savages would blush at, and which, if not 
discontinued, will soon be retaliated on Britain by a justly enmgel people. 
Should you fail in this (for T am persuaded you will attempt it, and who can 
resisl the power of snich an advocate t), your endeayours to effect a general 
exchange of prisoners will be an act of linmanity which will afford you golden 
feelings on a deathbed. IT hope this cruel contest will soon be cloeed + but 
should it continue, I waye no war with the fair, I acknowledge their force, 
and bend before it with submission, Let not, therefore, the amiable Countess 
of Selkirk regard me as an enemy ; [am ambitions of her esteem and friend- 
shai aod would do anything, consistent with my duty, to merit it, 

“The honour of a line from your hand in answer to this will Iny me under 
a singular obligation ; and if T can render you any acceptable service in France 
or elsewhere, [ hope you see into my chanietéer so far as to command me 
without the least grain of reserve. 

“Twish to know exactly the behaviour of my people, as T am determined 
to punish them if they have exceeded their becker have the honour to be, 
with much esteem and with profound respect, Madam, ete 

| *Joux Pau Joxes, 
“To the Countess of Selkirk," 


Pach Jowes to the Ean. or SeEvKmE. 


* Poru, February 12th, 1784. 

“My Lorp,—I have just received a letter from Mr Nesbitt, dated at L'Orient 
the 4th instant, mentioning a letter to him from your son, Lord Daer, on the 
subject of the plate that was taken from your house by some of my people when 
| commanded the ‘Ranger,’ and has been for a long time past in Me esbitt's 
care, A short time before I left France to return to Amerien, Mr W. Alexander 
wrote me from Paris to L'Orient, that he had, at my request, geen and conversed 
with your Lordship in England respecting the plate. He said you had agreed 
that I should restore it, and that ke might be forwarded to the care of your 
sister-in-law, the Countess of Morton, in London. In consequence, | now send 
orders to Mr Nesbitt to forward the plate immedintely to her care, 
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“When I recetved Mr Alexander's letter there was no cartel or other vessel 
at L'Orient that I could trost with a charge of so delicate a nature as your 
plate, and I had great reason bo expect [ should return to France within 
gix months after | embarked for America; but circumetances in America 
prevented my returning to Europe during the war, thongh I had constant 
expectation of it. 

‘The long delay that haz i 2 to the restoration of your plate has given 
memnch concen, and I now feel a proportionate pleasure in fulfilling what 
waz ty firet intention, My motive for landing on your estate in Scotland waa 
ti take you a¢ an hostage for the lives and liberty of the citizens of America 
who had heen taken in war on the ocean, and committed to British prisons, 
under an Act of Parliament, as traitor, pirates, and felons, You observed to 
Mr Alexander that my idea was a mistaken one, because you were not (aa I hed 
siipposed) in favour with the British ministry, who knew that you favoured 
the cause of liberty, On that account IT am glad that you were absent from 
your estate when I landed there, as I bore no personal enmity, but the contrary, 
towards you. I afterwards had the happiness to redeem my fellow-citizens 
ae Britain by means far more glorious than through the means of any single 
vee pret 

“As [ have endeavoured to serve the cause of liberty through every stage of 
the American revolution, and sacrificed) te it my private ease, a part of my 
fortune, and some of my blood, 1 could have no selfish motive im permitting 
my people to demand and carry off your plate. My sole inducement was to 
turn their attention and stop their rage from breaking out ond retaliating on 
your house and effects the too wanton burnings and desolation that had 
committed against their relations and fellow-citizens in America by the British, 
of which, T assure you, you would have felt, the severe consequences had I not 
fallen on an expedient to prevent it, and hiirried my people away before they 
had time for further reflection, 

“AS you were 40 obliging to say to Mr Alexander that my people behaved 
with great decency at your house, I ask the favour of you to announce that 
circiimetance to the public. | | 

“Tam, toy Lord, wishing you always perfect freedom and happiness, ete., 

“Paun Jones." 


The Earn or Stukrek to Pact Jowes. 


* London, 4th Awquat 1785, 

* S1n,—I received the letter you wrote me at the time you sent off my plate 
in order for restoring it. Had 1 known where to direct a letter to you wt the 
lime ib arrived in Scotland, | would have then wrote you; but nut knowing il 
nor finding that any of my acquaintance at Edinburgh knew it, I was obl 
to delay wien 1 I came here, when, by means of a gentleman connected 
with America, I was told Mr Le Grand was your banker at Paris, and would 
take seoes care of a letter for you ; therefore I enclose this to him, Notwith- 

ing all the precautions you took for the easy ond uninterrupted convey- 
ance of the plate, yet it met with considerable delays, first at Calais, next at 
Dover, then at London. However, it at last arrived at Dumfries, and J dare 
say quite safe, though as yet I have not seen it, being then at Edinburgh. I 


7“ w 
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Intended to have put an article in the newspapers about your having returned 
it; but before | was informed of ite being arrived, some of your friends, I 


suppose, had put it in the Dumfries newspaper, whence it was immediately 
eupied into the Edinburgh papers, and thence inte the London ones, 


Since that time [ have mentioned it to many people of fashion; and on all 
occasions, Sir, both now and formerly, I have done you the justice to tell that 
you made an offer of returning the plate very acon after your return to Brest ; 
and although you yourself were not at my house, but remained! of the shore 
with your boat, that yet you had your officers and men im such extraordi 
good discipline, that you having given them the strictest orders to behave well, 
to do no injury of any kind, to make no search, but only to bring off what 
plate was given to them ; that in reality they did exactly as ordered, and that 
not one man offeretl to stir from his post om the outside of the house, nor 
entered the doors, nor said an uncivil word ; that the two officers stood not a 
quarter of an hour in the parlour and butler’s pantry while the butler got the 
plate together ; behaved politely, and asked for nothing but the plate, and 
instantly marched their men off in regular order; and that both officers and 
men behaved in all respects ao well that it would have done oredit to the beat 
disciplined troops whatever. Some of the English newspapers at that time 
having put in confused accounts of your expedition to Whitehaven and Scotland, 
I ordered a proper one of what happened in Scotland to be put in the London 
ILE Ws Pe pers a a gentleman who was then at my house, by which the good 
conduct and civil behaviour of your officers and men were done justice to, and 
attributed to your orders and the sp discipline you maintained over your 
people.—I am, Sir, your most humble servant, SELKINE.” 


IL—FROM THE MINUTES OF THE TRINITY HOUSE, LEITH. 


L6th September 1779.—* The peg | having apprehensions of some ships turn- 
ing upto be French, has agreed to call for one hundred muskets from the Castle 
af Edinburgh, and to divide themselves into companies of ten men each to with- 
stand the enemy if any attempt might be made against Leith or the suburbs." 


17th September 1779.—" A squadron of French or American ships having 
yesterday appeared im the firth, and been about a far wp ns Inehkeith, certainly 
with a view to cannonade the Town and burn the shipping; The meeting 
resolved that eleven of the members as standing firet in the Sederunt shoul 
rendezvous at the Flaghouse at half-past nine o'clock this night, and to keep 
watch and patrole betwixt that and the Magazine in the Links all the dark of 
the night, and the next eleven members in the Sederunt the next night at the 
same place and hour, and so on in rotation till the danger is over.” 


Iii—FROM THE MINUTES OF THE EDINBURGH 
TOWN COUNCIL, 


27th October 1779.—* The City Chamberlain to pay John Fortune the sum 
of five pounds steg. incurred by the Mayistrates the 17th day of September last. 
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when there was a rumour of an invasion at Leith by a squadron of ships that 
appeared in the Firth, . 

The Council recommend to the Lord Provost to write to His Majesty's 
servanta, representing the defenceless state of thie country, and to request 
proper security both by sea and lane.” 


Letters from Philip Stephens, Ee., Secretary of the Board of Admiralty, 
: and Lord Stormont, 


“ Sin,— Having communicated to my Lonls Commissioners of the Admiralty 
your letter of the 23nd, requesting, in behalf of the Royal Boroughs of Scotland, 
that the * Princess of Wales, the ‘Leith,’ and ‘Three Sisters,’ armed ships, 
which were taken into Government service for the purpose of protecting the 
Scots trade betwixt the Nore and Leith Road, and from thence to Buehanness, 
or at least the bay of Aberdeen, may be fixed solely for that pores and that 
their commanders (a5 done in the last two wars) may be directed to advise with 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh as to the time of their sailing and returning. 
In return, Tam directed by their Lordships to acquaint you, for the information 
of the Royal Boroughs, that directions will be given agreeably to their request. 
—IJam, ete. Pattie STEPHENS. 


* Admiralty Office, let December 1779." 


“My Lorn,—The Earl of Sandwich having Iaid before ny Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty your Lordship's letter of the 29th October last, 
representing that the Magistrates, Town Council, and Inhabitants of Edinburgh 
earnestly wish to have a ship of fifty guns, a frigate, and two ple 2 stationed 
in the Road of Leith ae the continuance of the war, and that their 
Commanders may be instructed to pay particular attention to such authentic 
intelligence as may occasionally be communicated to them by the Magistrates 
of Edinburgh : that the merchants are fully sensible of the effectual protection 
hitherto given to their eonvoys, but that it is the general opmion the above 
mentioned force on that station is no more than a sufficient defence against the 
depredations of such o aquadron as lately appeared there ; that the number of 
seamen sent from thence to the Royal Navy is a proof that the trade is not 
inconsiderable, and the great Levies made there for the army manifest the Zeal 
and Ardour whieh constantly animates the loyal citizens of that metropolis of 
one of the United Kingdoms, and that for those considerations they hope their 
request may be ean with ; Tam commanded to acquaint you that they have 
soo areas sense of the importance of the trade of the City of Edinburgh, and 
of the Zeal und Ardour which has been shown by the Magistrates and Citizens 
in the Levies they have made both for the Navy and Army, and that their Lord- 
ships cannot engage to station precisely the force they have requested ; they 
may rely upon their Lordships giving them the utmost protection m their 
power, consistent with the other various services which have equally a claim to 
their attention —I have the honour to be, ete. Purair Sj 


“ Admiralty Office, 16th February 1780." 
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“My Lorp,—In my letter of the Sth November last I acquainted your 
Lordship that your application for further military protection for the City of 
Edinburgh would be examined with that care and attention which the subject 
deserved. I have now the satisfaction to acquaint you that His Majesty has 
been pleased to order the whole of the 25th Regiment of Infantry to be added 
to the forces allotted last year for the Protection and Defence of Scotland, There 
were great obstacles to this measure arising from the various exigencies of an 
extensive xorg War; but the sie adc is the poi and the desire of 
guarding a place of such consequence as the City of Edinburgh againat every 
Pant’ te alarm, determined His Majesty to ve this fristrer Teast uf his 
constant solicitude for it's security and welfare.—TI am, ete, STORMONT,” 


Act anent erecting a Battery as port of a Redowkt at Leith. 


lst June 1780.—" Hailie Thompson, from the Lord Provost's Committee, 
represented that yesterday Captain Fraser, chief Engineer for Seotland, laid 
before the Commuttes a plan and estimate of a Battery proposed aa part of & 
redoubt for one hundred men, eight twenty-fonr pounders ; with a Guardhouse 
for a sergeant and twelve men, a Storehouse, Powder M. Hine, Shade for some 
pieces of fleld artillery, ready to be drawn out for the defence of the coast in 
case of need, and other accomodation, the expense of which, with urchasing 
the ground necessary, would amount to a sum betwixt eight funded and nine 
lndred pounds sterling. 

“The place proposed for this Battery is upon Mr Robertson's ground of 
Hillhousefield, betwixt the Citadel of North Leith and Newhaven, and by the 
measirement will take one acre two roods and thirty-two falls, This Battery 
will effectually command the ringe of one mile to one aml a half of the Road 
for ahi pping atid Lhe entry to the harlaur, ane it 1a further proposed that ih 
parapet for one or two guns, with a wooden platform to be erected at the end 
of the South Pier, which will secure the entrance to the harbour from boats 
attempling to enter it by surprise to burn the shipping, and also prevent, them 
landing on the flat sands to the eastward of the pier: all which is included in 
the above estimate. Captain Fraser further informed the Committee that the 
artillery and stores to be furnished by the Board of Ordnance will amount in 
value to above three thousand pounds sterling ; and will be sent down aa «oon 
as the assurance is given of the battery being complented, but on no other terms. 
The utility of this work must be apparent, arising from the safety of the trade 
and Port of Leith, as well as the discouragement it will give to an attempts 
on Ehis part of the coast, and must quiet the anxiety which the late a Albi have 
riven to this City and Town of Leith, as well os the neighbourhood, and the 

fomumittee submitted to the Council how the money necessary for this work 
was to bt raised, Which being considered by the Magistrates and Council 
they did thereby unanimously approve of Captain Fraser's plan and estimate ; 
and in order to eheotimige so great and useful an object to this part of ae 
Country, resolve and agree to purchase the ground at the expense of the 
community, provided a subscription now to be set on foot among the inhabitants 
of this City, Leith, and adjacent neighbourhood, can be procured sufficient to 
defray the remaining expense according to Captain Fraser's estimate: and 
recommend to the Provost's Committee to communicate the design in a proper 
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manner to the Judges of the Supreme Courts and also to the Public Bodies in 
this City Liberties, as well as to Individuals, and with power to the Committee 
to trent with and purchase from Mr Robertson the ground, to open subscription, 
and to do otherways as they shall see cause for eeralemng ie work. 

“Wa, THompson, Preses.” 


Petition of the Porters and Sawera of Leith. 


“Unto the Honble The Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Couneil of the Cis 
of Edinburgh, the Petition of the seven Companies of Porters 
Company of Sawere in Leith, Humbly Shewith— 


“That upon the late alarm of Paul Jones, your Lordship, the Magistrates, and 
Dean of Guild came down to Lawson's and there gave an written order to your 
Clerk of Leith and deputy shore-master there to summon out the whole Porters 
in Leith and other workmen to erect « Battery on the Sands of Leith, for which 
we were to be paid by your Lordship and Council. That this order was 
immediately put in execution, and every porter in Leith was sammonel by 
the Town Officers of Leith to attend upon the spot, under the pains of being 
deprived of their badge and rendered imcapable of ahodeli on the shore, anc 
no less than one hundred and sixteen of your petitioners left our other work 
and wrought at this neeae till the same was finished. May it therefore please 

a ; 


your Lo pand Council to allow your petitioners what you please for our 
days labour and order payment thereof. Rovest None, Boxmaater. 
“Small Beer, 6 


Lawson's Bill, 13/4d." 


3rd November 1780.—“ ‘The Shore dues Committee having considered this 

petition, find that the facts therein set forth are true and therefore are of 

opinion that the City Chamberlain should: be authorised to pay the Boxmaster 

of the Porters five pounds sixteen shillings sterling in full of their claim, and 

also pay Mr Patison, Clerk of Leith, nineteen shillings and four-pence laid ont 
nm bread and drink. THo. CLecaons, B(ariie).” 


IV.—FROM THE “EDINBURGH EVENING COURANT." 


April 5th, 1775." Yesterday morning All €xpress arrived to the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, with the alarming intelligence that an American 
Privateer had appeared off the coast of Kirkcudbright, and that the crew had 
landed and proceeded to Lord Selkirk's house, which they pillaged. 

“The following is a letter from one of the Magistrates of Kirkeudbright to 
the Prevost af Dumfries, which was pi i by the above OX PEAS. * This 
morning about ten o'clock a privateer, thought to be about twenty dene 
appeared in the Bay, and have plundered the seat of the Earl of Selkirk, 
within a mile of Kirkendbright, of all the silver plate, etc, We expect a visit 
from them on the return of the tide, as they still hover in our Bay, We are 
not in a state of defence, nor do we believe anything effective can be done, 
unless some of the King's ships had wotice of them, If you ual any troupes, 
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we should be much the better of them, but I suppose all our injury will be 
over before you can assist na.’™ 


Dumfries, April 24rd,—" A gentleman who left Whitehaven this morning 
informs that a Privateer of about 260 tons burden landed two boats’ crews of 
twenty men at Whitehaven about half-past one this morning, and called at 
Nicol Alison’s, the first public house, standing alone on the quay, struck a 
light, tied guarded the honse, that: there sh: ' be no information ; went to 
the battery and spiked the guns: then proceeded with combustibles they 
brought in the boats to the s ips in all parte of the harbour, in number at 
present about one hundred. One man of the crew happily deserted, and gave 
the earliest information to the town, who fee oath etlares, that there are 
other two armed ships in the channel, and the commission of the Captains is 
todo all the damage possible both by sea and land ; that the Captain of the 
said veazel is John —— late |in Scotland ; that they come from France (Nantz, 
if I remember right), and consist of American, French, Trish and British ; 
that to lis knowledge they had sunk three yessela in the channel a few days 
past and cent one to France ; that the crew of the said vessel consists of one 

tndred and fifty men. The said crew that landed had carried away four 
lads that were guarding their ships be 

“The town was not fully a until five in the morning, About that Lime 
the two boats left the harbour and made for their ships, Three guns were 
prepared to bear upon her b ¥ six oclock, but she was by that time about two 
niles off and they could do her no injury; when the guns were fired she 
changed her course and steered towards the Scots shore; about half past ten 
she was out of aight, steering, as is apprehended, for the Rirkeudbright, chore, 
Expresses WETE Ol Once sent to London, iverpool, ele, A cutter was dispatched 
towards Ireland to give information to the frigate lying in Belfast Lock and 
other ports in the Channel, During their firet stay at Whitehaven they set 
fire to eight ships, but two of them only suffered materially, and the loss ig 
computed about £600, 

“The above Privateer also aunk a vessel from Stranraer to Cl vde with meal, 
and carried] off her crew,” 


April 27th, 1778.—"'The deserter, who fives his name as Davirl Freeman, 
during his examination by the Magistrates and principal gentlemen of White- 
haven, gave the following information :—The ‘ | mounts 18 six-pounders 
mane 6 Swivels and has upwards of 140 men ; She left Brest three Weeks ago, 
and has since that time taken or destroyed the following vesela+ 9 ship from 
London with gentlemen’ bagmge (ent to Brest): « Brig lotion wits far 
eel (sunk); a schooner loaden with Barley Oats (sunk): a aloop from 
Dublin to London in Balast (sunk) all. 

“The crew of the above Privateer has 40/ per month, and to he allowed « 
share of all prizes such armed vessels as may be taken to he sold and the ful] 
value to be divided among the crew. The following are the names. of the 
officers of the Si gee ohn Pan] Jones, Captain: Thomas Simpaon, Lat 
Lieut. ; Elijah Hall, 2nd Lieut.; David Cullen, Sailing Master; Samuel 
Wallingford, Lieut, of Marines, fun 3 

“The Captain of the ‘ Ranger’ is said to beg very paséionate man, and the cray 
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very much dissatistied with his conduct ; he isa native of Scotland, and served 
his apprenticeship on board the *Friendship,' formerly belonging to this port ; 
is known to several people here, and went the name of ‘Jack Paul’; was 
some time ago master of a vessel, the ‘John,’ belonging to Kirkendbright ; 
stood a trial in London for the murder of his carpenter, and was found guilty, 
but made his escape,” 


Valentia, County of Kerry, August 23rd, 1778.—* 1 take the Spporpanies of 
informing you by express of the critical condition of our coast, as per affidavit 
made by seven seamen who dezerted from Commodore Paul Jones’ ship, who 
aay they sailed the lst inst, from Port L’Orient in numbers aix sail." (Here 
followsa list of the vessela ete.) “Jones ship has) men on board, They had 
2000 sea and land forces on board, with combustibles prepared for setting fire 
to ships or towns, but could not tell their destination: trom their Aran We 
suppose itis Dingle, Limerick, or Galway. They were becalmed off the Skellings, 
and their boat waa put out in order to eep the ship's head off the shore, which 
rs Sgeaand they took of making their escape, as the ships could not bring 
their puns to bear on the boat, Fourteen men more have since landed in 
search of the above ; and as the country was not prepared to receive them, they 
made their escape. They have given us the names of several prizes taken by 
them, which ships I know; and I would give it a2 my opimion that a 50 gun 
frigate would give a good account of them, -The English sailors on board were 
prisoners taken out of a French prison, You may depend upon the trath of 
this ; and am, Sir, yours, ete. Prrer BuRREL. 


“To Mr John Connel, Corke.” 


September 13th, 1779,—* Captain Strong, of the Shetland Packet, arrived at 
Leith this day, reports that this day se'enight, on his : from Shetland, 
he saw 2 two-cleckers with a brig or snow, which from their apy oe he took 
to be French, having in tow two sloops, which he supposed to be their prizes,” 


Dunbar, September 1ith.—* We are all much alarmed at the appearance of a 
large frigate, French built, supposed to mount 40 or 50 . 
The people in the town have seen just now, by the help of their glasses, a 
vessel taken by the French frigate, supposed to be the Carron smack, After 
she had taken the smack, she steere| to the Southward." 


September 16th, 1779.—* The report of several French ships of war being in 
the mouth of the Frith, which we announeed in our last, is too well founded. 
After spreading a general alarm along the coast, they proceeded up the Frith, 
and yesterday morning early were observed nearly opposite to Leith, above 
the island of Inchkeith, on the north side, about four miles from Leith, 

4 A swift sniling cutter was sent out to reconnoitre: the cutter fell in with 
them, and found herself within pistol shot of a 60 gun ship, She immecliately 
tacked and fell in with a prive they had taken in the mouth of the Frith, 
which she retook, but was abbliged to abandon her, for a French 24 gun frigate 
immediately made up to her, A boy very spiritedly jumped from the prize 
on board the cutter, which immediately brought him to Leith. The boy was 


—. — 
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exauined by the Lord Provost, Captain Napier, ete, He save the put four 
soldiers, four men, and two officers on hoard the prize, all of whom spoke 
English ; that the squadron consiats of a 50 gun ship, a 24 gun frigute, and a 
brig of 10 gr he crew said they had determined to come up to Leith 
Road, but they eail ill, and yerreniay the wind blew violently from the south- 
sk dag drove them down the Frith a good way below the Island of Inch- 
keith, and at night they were ont of sight. 

* The Commander of the 50 onn shi is said to be a Scotsman and to know 
the Coast, Seven sail originally left unkirk ; these three parted lately from 
the rest in the North Sea in a gale of wind, 

“This morning we had a good deal of rain, and the weather being hazy no 
intelligence of them conld be procured ; but it having cleared in towards 
hoon, Captain Brown of the Custom Hotse Cutter a Priticest Royal’) was sent 
by the Commander in Chief to look after them. He waa seen to the North of 
Inchkeith, where he remains, but haz not made asignal. Every prudent pre- 
caution has been taken that the time would admit of, by erecting hatteries, 
ete, tu give them a proper reception Uf they attempted ta land ; and the nha hit- 
ants of Leith have behaved wit Hreat spirit and readiness to do every thing in 
their power to defend their town, about 400 being in readiness to take arms. 
This I several field pieces arrived in town from Perth, escorted by a party 
of the train of artillery,” 


Ayr, September 14th,—" A sloop that left Lairn last en caine in this mor- 
ing, and brings accounts of a small vessel from Liverpool to that port with salt 
being taken by Paul Jones about three days ago, just off the month of that 
Loch, and ransomed for 200 guiness, The people belonging to her BAY that 
Jones with his three frigates came in nat the channel; the three amaller 
vessels of his aquadron «amu up the St George’s Channel and met the others 
af Tory. They were seen from the town of Lairn, where the nuilitia turned out ' 

1 soon afterwards all went out by the North Channel, The * Balaton? 
frigate is just now in Loch Ryan, the ‘Ulysses’ at Liverpool (a ey ahi 
bait there of 44 guns), and the * Thetia? at Bristol. These, with the armne 
Cutters on the const, should be a mateh for Mr Jones's fleet,” 


September 20th, 1779.—“ We are informed that a gentleman on the coast of 
Fife, while the sbsiideehe — in my Frith, out B rae on board a 
tender requesting a sn reel Of powder, in order that the RD DALrance 
of dalecan might be matt The boat missed the tender, par nis they 
thought, went on board a ehip of war and delivered their message, received 
their powder under a double receipt, one for the ship and the other for 
the Admiralty, with oa card to the above mentioned gentleman inform 
him that the ship was the * Romney" (Captain Johnstone), whose name and 
compliments were subjoined to the duplicate of the receipy mentioning that 
they kept one of the nien ag 4 pilot for conducting them up the Frith, eto, 

“It is presy that the squadron of Freneh ships who lately visited our 
Frith has now left it, a8 they have not been seen from Leith since Frida 
evening. Several vessels are also arrived in the harbour, the masters of whieh 
say they saw no ships of force, rea the squadron has heen on our 
consts foreight daya, it is yet a matter of doubt whether they are French or 
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American ; however, we they were certainly enemies’ ships, we are in no ways 
eoncerned at their departure.” 


Dunbar, September 20h.—* The Enemy's squadron appeared in the offing last 
night, and this evening their largest ship is lying to off St Abb’s Head, A 
vessel was carried into Berwick yesterday by some fishermen, coal loaded, with 
several shat through her, without a living soul on board ; she is supposed to 
have been taken by the French squadron, and the hands carried off or forced 
to enter with them,” 


Sunderland, September 2lat—* The inhabitants of this place are in the 
freatest confusion owing to the appearance of Paul Jones’ Squadron ; numbers 
are retiring into the country with their valuables ; post-chaises and other 
carriages ore so much engaged that any meney ia offered for them. The ships 
continue in sight.” : 


Scarborough, Seftember 2Oth—* Yesterday a ship of war and a frigate or 
sloop and cutter appeared about a mile off the pier, supposed to be French ; 
thev fired at savetal ships, took two, and obliged two others to rin into the 
harbour, after damaging their rigging and Sails they then steered their course 
northwards, A gentleman who passed through Beveriy on Wednesday says 
‘that the drums in the Cumberland Militia were beating to arma, and going 
to march to Bridlington tn consequence of 700 men from Paul Jones’ squadron 
having landed at that place.’” 


Monday, 27th September.—“ The squadron which lately visited this const 
fell in with the Baltic fleet, under convoy of the ‘Serapia’ of 44 guns, and 
the ‘Countess of Scarborough,’ armed ship, on the Yorkshire coast, on Friday 
Inst, When an engagement immediately began, The Countess of Scarborough’ 
struck after the second broadside to a frigate of 32 or 34 guns; and the 
* Serapis,” after losing about one hundred men, was obliged to submit to the 
large ship and the others which attended her, The convoy dispersed, and 
several rain on sliore near Scarborough ; none are said to be taken. 

“This account was given by two people who belonged to the ‘Grant of 
Wemyzz, taken in the niet amd who, after the action, got into a small boat 
alongside the large ship while the prisoners were exchanging from our ships. 
A gentleman arrived at Leith brought this news, Notwithstanding the seeming 
authority of the above relation, we have reason to believe that it isa fiction, 
riised with a design to serve some malevolent purposes, as we have authority 
to say thal no official aceounts of it has caaithan! this place, which would cer- 
tainly have been the ease had the story been founded in truth,” 

eplember 2h.—* The report of the enemy off Searborough, though not 
credited, is still kept up; and to strengthen it a letter is ssid to be received 
from a gentleman of that place, which says that the writer aw the en ment : 
that it continued for four hours; that Jones’ ship was almost a perfect wreck, 
and must have gone to the bottom or struck to her antagonist, though of 
inferior force, had not the ‘ Alliance," one of her associates, come to her 
assistance. This letter further says that all the merchant ships escaped during 
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the action; on the other hand, we are credibly informed that a re=pectable 
gentleman of this city.is in possession of a letter from on board a ip near 
Scarborough, of a posterior date to the day on which the battle is sid to have 
happened, which takes no notice of it, This cireumetance, therefore, joined to 
the want of official information, renders the matter still doubtful.” 


Hull, September 25th —“ The ‘Serapia’ frigate and the ‘Countess of Scar- 
borough,’ armed ship having the fleet from the Baltic under convoy, were 
ittacked between Ptamborccsh Head and Scarborough by Paul Jones’ 
Squadron, when, after a severe engagement, im which the “Serapis’ lost her 
main-mast, bow-xprit, iuzzen-top-mast, and otherwise much shattered, as Was 
also the ‘Countess of Scarborot hy they were both taken. The merchant 
ships separated during the action ; pert took shelter on the coast near 
Scarborough and two are arrived at Hull, A valuable ship bound for Quebec 
was taken on the north of Scotland, also a letter of marque of Liverpool, and 
several other prizes were taken and sunk off Whitby by Jones’ Squadron.” 


October Sad, 1779." The followin ships which sailed from Spithead in 
quest of Panl Jones arrived in Leit Road, vix.—the ‘ Prudent,’ 64. 

aptain Burnet; the ‘Amphrite,’ of 9s guns, Captain Byne; the 
* Pegnsus,’ of 24 guns, Captain Bazely? the * Medea,’ 28 guns, Captain 
Montagu; the "1 hampion,’ 24 guns, Captain Hamilton, ‘The "Earl of 
Abercorn,’ W, Beatson, junior, master, which came down part of the way with 
the last feet from London for Leith, but parted with them to go to Sunderland 
to lode coals for the Baltic, was taken by Paul Jones’ Squadron and ransomed 
for £800, The famous Paul Jones is aid to have upwards of £15,000 for his 
share of captures during his voyage,” 


October 1Bth,—* A gentleman in Amsterdam, writing to his friend in Leith, 
says :-—" You may count a very fortunate circumstance for your town and 
slipping that thie gentleman, meanin Poul Jones, was prevented from 
hurting you when he was in your Frit by a strong easterly wind and the 
springing of a mast, a9,'in a conversation I had with him in this city, he 
assured me that it was his intention to seize the shipping in the harbour, and 
to set fire to such as he could not carry Off, He seems to be well mony ta tutear] 
with the coast, and knew there was no joreé there to oppose him, One of the 
men escaped from Paul Jones says that in the thgagement with the ‘Serapia’ 
Jones, almost exhausted with fatigue, the sweat pouring off him, eat down upon 
the hen coup; the Lieutenant of Marines went to him and said, “For God's 
sake, Captain, let us strike” Jones looked at him, paused for some time, then 
leapt from his seat, and sid, “No - [ will sink ; I'll never strike2?” 


V.—FROM “THE CALEDONIAN MERCURY. 


Port Glasgow, Amrit 27th, 1778.—" Last night Captain Crawford of the * Chm. 
braes Wherry ? arrived in town from a cruise, confirms all the Tewspaper 
intelligence concerning the rebel privateer on the const; and further adda 
that on Friday last the same - privateer of 24 nine pounders and lan 
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stout men, intending some mischief in Belfast Loch, went in, but finding 
the ‘Drake’ sloop of war there, stood ont again. The ‘ Drake,’ not knowing 
what she was, gent her bowl and gang to press her hands, which the ‘Ranger 
took and carried] along with cane se a ‘Drake’ followed her, and 
that evening engaged; and after a very hot engagement for an hour and 
five minutes, the * Drake’ was obliged to strike; the Captain and First 
Lieutenant killed, 22 men killed and wounded. She had also one of her top- 
masts carried away. They were eo close on the Gallowny coast that Captam 
Crawiord, Iving in Loch Gair, heard the firing, made loose and stood out, 
but before she got in sight the ‘Drake’ waa going away with the privateer, 
She had taken some fishing boats on the coast of Ireland, whose crews were 
all putin irons during the engagement, but when it was over they were all 


edie boats again and sent away, and on their Passige to the shore Captain: 


wiord intercepted them and got all the intelligence.” 


Whitehaven, April 28th.“ At the rene of the Committee, the ‘ Hussar,’ 
Captain Gurly, sailed from hence on Sunday night for Belfast, to inquire 
inte the taking of His Majesty's sloop, the ‘Drake’; after which, and getting 
What intelligence he can of the ‘ Ranger" privateer (or any other enemies in 
the Channel), he is to return and report the same, And at the request of the 
Committee, Captain Perry and Captain Sharpe are also on board the ‘ Hussar" 
in this necessary expedition. A vessel from the Isle of Man (arrived yesterday) 
brings accounts of the ‘Drake’ having two companies of soldiers on board ; 
that she was taken by a privateer, supposed to be the ‘Ranger’ She made 
a stout resistance, and in the engagement lost her bolt-sprit and fore-top-mast, 
Four companies of the militia are now here. 

“The guns at the forts are all cleared and put into order; some are also 
Planted on the north wall ; and the present measures, it is hoped, will be per- 
severed in till the fortifications are thoroughly completed. A committee of 
gentlemen is appointed, and a subscription opened for defraying whatever 
expenses may be mourred in the defence of the town. 7 

Sunday last a company of gentlemen volunteers were formed for the 
protection of the town, exclusive of the ten companies of seamen, ete. 

“The ‘Olive Branch,’ Captain Angus, also arrived here yesterday morning, 
had «poke the ‘Heart of Oak’ (an English 20 gun ship), off the point of Air, 
Three other veasela of considerable force are sa said to be in the Channel, 
im pursuit of theenemy, The ‘ Satisfaction, armed ship, sailed from G 
last Thursday. The ‘Thetis’ frigate was to sail on Friday, Saturday Iasi 
about twelve o'clock at night, a boat full of men attempted to land a 
Workington. Same time a cutter stood in between the perches; but 
being hailed by the people on guard, who threatened to fire on them, they 
ome off. 7 

“Other alarming intelligence arrived on Sunday morning, brought by the 
*Mary Ann,’ Captain Robinson, from Belfast, He arrived Heating an 
reported on oath that on Satu day afternoon he spoke a boat in the Loch of 

ast belonging to the ‘Draper’ brig of that place, who informed him that 
the * Drake’ sloop of war was taken on Friday afternoon and carried away 
to the northward. Soon after he apoke four fishing boats, who all gave the 
same disagreeable information, having seen the engagement between her and 
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three privateers, two rigged as shipe, the other a brig. The engagement: lasted 
lei two hours, 

"Captain Robinson further says that soon after he got clear of the Loch he 
saw the above ships to the northward ni him, their courses hauled up and 
their top-sails on the cap, but-at too great a distance for him bo ascertain 
their force, 3 

~The * Hussar’ cruiser, belonging to the Custom hone at Whitehaven, fell 
in with the above privateer aff’ the Point of Air last Sunday + and eet 
bring to, the Pfivateer endeavoured to sink the ‘Hussar’ bot she Ine tily 
escaped, with her sails and rigging much wounded,” 


Dunbar, 14th September 1779,—* This forenoon a chip came up from the 
eastward under a press of sail - whon Opposite this place, she fired two ahote 
ata ship that was to windward of her, which ship hoisted an English ensign, 
as iid the other one, T and many others suspected her to be an eneniy ; ane 
the ship she brought to is either a prize she has taken or one of her consorta, 
If her consort, she has been looking into the Frith to see what force is there, as 
ahe was seen coming from the west of the Bass this moriing before she was 
joined by the large ship, and thie nisht we have received an eXpresa from 
tamil acqtainting us that four Pronch ships have taken, this day, two 
ships within a very few miles of that Hace, it consequence of which we ire 
Tider arms, wait may perhaps be an yect for them to burn our Greenland 
shipe and other craft in the harbour. We have sixty of the West Fencibles, 
commanded by Captain Fergusson, who is Yory active and attentive in placin 
proper guard. But what we Want much i# three or four fie] Pleces, ane 
Indeed some of these cannon should be in every seaport, as no éffeetnal defenre 
can be made without them, The ship that was off here was a two decker or » 
large frigate with some porta below, as I clearly perceived two ports open on 
her quarters, 

“ By a letter from Dunbar, dated the 11th current, we are informed of the 
capture of the § ape Captain Shields, belon ing to that port, and bornnd ty 
Marstrand, being taken and sunk, in Int, 47, ON. This intelligence was Bot 
from a Whitehaven vessel that was taken and ransomed by the same privateer, 
She had taken many other vessels in the North Sen.” 


Eyemouth, September 10th.—* We were yesterday a good deal alarmed at 
the appearance of the three French vessels, They were observed off St Abbie 
Head in the morning, but, from the thickness, we could not be altogether 
certain of what they were till the evening, when it cleared, The stretehed 


to the south, and keeping as near the ahore as the wind, then a out SW, 


sloops from the South, the commander of the King’s boat and several of our 
ing boats went out to warn them of their danger ; and we are happy to 
inform you, they got all safe into the harbour,” 


Berwick, 1th September—* 'Thia afternoon our fishing boats boarded a bri 
of about 200 bits mat load, a little to the northward = our harbomr, with ma 
person on board, and plundered of everything, They huve brought her to the 
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harbour mouth, but cannot get her in this mens I do suppose she is a vessel 
that has been taken coming out of the Frith by the privateers that have been 
olf here some days.” 


Dunhar, September 21at.—“ On Friday night the French squadron was sPen 
Off this place after they came down the Frith ; about Tyne they lay so close 
with the shore that the country pee imagined they were going to land 
immediately. They have since been deseried to the Eastward, and on Saturday 
and Sunday much alarmed Eyemouth. Before they went up the Frith on 
Thursday they porsued a Sunderland brig that had come that morning from 
Leith ; the tide being out, the brig was unable to make the harbour, therefore 
went close in by the old castle. The enemy stood on and came within musket 
shot. The town was alarmed ; the Magistrates ordered the Drum to go through 
and proclaim that every man who would take arms should a pair tmmediately, 
The Commanding Officer drew up the Dragoons upon the ikhill, and every 


g was in readiness for giving Monsieur a warm reception, but when he 
saw this he turned about ship and steered for the Frith, The brig got into 
the harbour next tide, where she still lies. | 

“It is but justice to the inhabitants of this place to mention, they behaved 
erovedingy well upon this occasion. Not one of them removed frown the 
place, although some of the country gentlemen were so panic struck as to shift 
their quarters, Six companies are feast amongst the inhabitants, and chy 
are learning their exercise, Four batteries are erected ; one upon the Kirkhill, 
one upon the old apres ninepounders saved from the ‘Fox’ man of war, and 
one upon éach side of the harbour. A party of Captain Napier's men arrived 
on Friday to tnanage the guns, under the command of Captain Younghusband, 

“The alariy occasioned by the appearance of an enemy mpon our coasts is 
nuw entirely subsided, as it seems agreed upon all hands that they have pone 
off. Two ships were in sight this afternoon, supposed to be the § Emerald’ 
and another British frigate.” 


Neweastly, Septenpber 22na.—" The French privateers that have ppreadd such 
terror with you came all the way along the const with me, and on Sunda 
morning came off our harbour and took. in sight of thousands, two ssearnd 
coming in, A i from Hull ia just arrived which they took this morning 
and ransomed for three hundred guineas, the only Vessel they have ransomed 
since Lhey went on the cruise; owmg to the two women who were passengers, 
and happened to be known to some of the crew who are Scots, these | : 
the vessel might be ransomed, that the women might be let ashore at Newcastle; 
and before they left, them, saw them set fire to two vessels which burned to the 
watersedge. The master of the Hull vessel has just now been examined hefore 
the Mayor, and says it is the identical ‘ Paul Jones! and that his ship carried 44 
puns ; that one of the ships he took off our harbour was the * Union’ of 
Chatham, a fine brig, which Jones and the crew were for filling with com- 
bustibles and sending her ito Shields harbour to set fire to the shipping 
there, which at present amounts to about two hundred and thirty sail; that 
scheme, however, they laid aside, and this morning they sunk her between 
Whitby and Scarborough, The ‘Emerald* frigate of 32 puns is come down, 
but dare not look at them.” 
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“ A gentleman in Shields writing to his friend in Edinb heaye:— Vesterdy 
this place was very much alaeniad by the appearance of deverat large French 
privateers on the coast. I counted six, two of which did not earry less than 
40 guna each ; they captured « brig and sloop withm sight, and chased a fleet of 
loatled colliers, which Inekily escaped them by running imto Stockton, They 
approached ao near the harbour that it wna expected they intended to land; 
the farmers drove their cattle off the coasts and several people fled from their 
houses. “The above ships are supposed to be the French squadron that lately 
appeared on this coust.” 


September 27th, 1779," A batererns who arrived in Ertinburgh last night 
from Newoastle says, before he left that place it wae currently reported there 
that several enemies’ chips had fallen in with a large feet of merchantmen from 
the Baltic, off Scarborough ; npon the first discovery of which they had thrown 
out signals to their convoy, consisting of a 40 and 20 gun ships, who immediately 
came up ond cleared the decks for an ehvagement, a made signals for 
the merchantmen to make the best of their way for the first cafe port. That 
An engagement accordingly took place, which lasted four hours, when the 
convoy were forced to strike to the superior force of the enemy, and that a 
number of the merchantmen, to avoid being taken, had run ashore. This 
alarming intelligence, we sii finpate). is Void of foundation in truth.” 





Newcastle, September 25th.—"Sunday morning five sail of French shipe appeared 
off Tynemouth bar, when they took tl “Speedwell’ sloop, John Watson Thaster, 
with timber from Hull for this pert, who gives the fol Owlhg aecount -—That 
on Sunday last, about four leagues off Tynemouth bar, he was taken by a two- 
decked ship carrying 44 eighteen-pounders, commanded by Paul Jones ; a large 
harque carrying 34 nine-pounders, commanded by Denis Nicholas Colinean ; 
and a snow carrying 14 nine-pounders, knows not the commanders name, nor 
the name of Jones" iup ; the name of the barque is the ‘ Pallas, the name of 
the snow is the ‘ Vengeance.’ Save that the Pallas’ was chiefly concerned in 
taking his sloop, and also in taking 4 Chatham brig called the Union,’ just 
about the same time and pies that Jones and the Commander of the # Pains’ 
disagreed about the said sloop and brig; that Jones proposed to make the brig 
& fire ship, ond to send her into Shields harbour, which the Commander 
of the ‘Pallas’ would not ti. That the Commander of the * Pallas’ 
Proposed to ransome the sloop, aa she had a woman on board hig with 
child, which Jones would not to, stving his orders were to ransome none, 
but to burn, sink, or destroy al Ll; but the next day, about twelve leagues off 
land, between Scarborough and Filay Bay, having been carried thither, the 
Commander of the * Pallas" rnsomed the aloop for three hundred pounds, and 
look the ces soap: i and at the same time and place they eunk the brie - 
and Watson believes t ey Would not have ransomed hi aloop, but would have 
sunk her too, if he had not the woman on board. Jones had one or two and 
the * Pallas’ four or five iy ary masters on board (besides a number of other 
prisoners) whose ships they had taken and destroyed. Watson saya he under- 
stool Jones to be the Commodore, and that he had two himesed MATINes on 
board, The Commander of the * alias,’ by the ransome bill, styles himaelf 
thn; Denis Nicholas Colinean, of Kologuen, Captain of a nuin-of-war in the 
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serview of the United States of America, and the Commander of the American 
frigate the * Pallas’ The sailors belonging to those three ships of war appeared 
to Watson to be chiefly Frenchmen, but several of them spoke pool English, 
and those he supposed to be Americans, They hoisted English colours, but 
Watson saw they had both American and Swedish colours.” 


Wednesday, September 20th, 1779,—“ We are sorry to inform our readers that 
the capture of the *Serapis’ of 44 guns and the * Counte-3 of Scarborough’ of 
20 guna, convoy to the Baltie fleet, now gains credit, It is said that the 
‘Serapiz’ lal silenced the guns of the 50 gun ship, with which she had been 
engaged four hours ; but-at the instant when it was expected she would strike, 
a 36 gun ship, who had fought and taken the ‘Countess of Scarborough,” cane 
up to her assistance, by which means the ‘Serapis’ was obliged to submit to 
their superior force. Under this severe and humiliating stroke, it is some 
consolation to reflect that the merchantmen, from the bravery of their convoy, 
had time to make their escape ; and that there is more than ‘a probability that 
our ships of war, as well as those who took them, will soon make their appear. 
ance in the British port, as the ‘Prudent,’ 64 guna, the * Andromeda,’ * Pegasus," 
and *Medea,’ of 32 guns each, and the ‘Champion,’ of 24 guns, Which lately 
aailed on a secret expedition from Portsmouth, were destined to seour this 
coast, and are supposed to be in pursuit of them," 


Newcastle, September 25th.—" The * Prospect,’ of 18, ns, Captain Cram, of 
this port, a light collier on her first voyage from London, was becalmed near 
Jones’ ship for some time, when he made preparations to « mae if attacked, 
and asking the erew if they would stand by him, they all declared to the last, 
and one of them said he would mther have a 36 pounder in his guts than go 
inte a ‘iesen prison, Buta fresh breeze springing up he made into port and 
arrived safe.” ) . 


Getober Ind, 177.— Bridlington, September 24th—“I doubt not but you 
have heard of the alarming situation we have been in ince Tnesday night ; 
but, thank as yet we have only been terrified by this Paul Jones. An 
éhyagement took place at seven last night, and continued till two this morning, 
between the ‘Serapis’ frigate of 44 gros, sasisted by the ‘Countess of 
Scarborough,’ armed ship of 20 guns, and Patil Jones’ ship, the *Bon Homme; 
of 44 guns, with some smaller vessels, off Flamborough Head ; and I am sorry 
to say that this rascal Jones has now with him our two ships, with their Com- 
manders, who ‘so distinguished themselves in a most gallant manner, though 
obliged at last to surrender to superior force, after having made almost a wreck 
of Jones’ own ship. The ‘Serapis" had her Tiasts shot away, Several sailors 
mide their escape, and have been examined this afternoon at the Key, but 
their stories are different as to Jones' loss; some of them aay he had 140 men 
killed and his ship quite 4 wreck ; they say that Jones plan was to destroy 
Scarborough, Burton, and Hull, with some other places ; and that he intended 
landing at Flamborough yesterday morning, but. the sea ran too high ™ 


Scarborough, September 24th—“ Qn Monday last Paul Jones with his flest 
appeared about three leagues off this place, and, a2 supposed, having had 
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information that the East country fleet was te pas this way, kept cruising 
almit till Thursday morning, when the Baltic fleet apport convoyed by the 
* Senipia' frigate of 44 guns and the ‘Countess of Scarborough,' armed ship, of 
20 guns, the enemy not then in sight, but about half-past six in the even 
they made their appearance, consisting of the ships mentioned in the annexe 
affidavit, At seven a most desperate engagement, began, which continued till 
past eleven. It was observed by Satie thas they fired sixty times in three 
minutes. The ‘Serapis’ and Jones’ ship were so close in most part of the 
action that they might have boarded each other." 


September 24th, 1778.—* The Examination of Thomas Berry, born at North 
Shields, taken upon oath before H. Ozbaldistone, Esq., one of His 
rata justices of the pence for the East Riding of the County of 
York, 


“This deponent saith, that he waa taken about eighteen months ago in the 
‘Hawk’ letter of marqne and carried into Port LiOrient; that, in: opes of 
wetting his liberty, he entered six months since on board Paul Jone’ ship, the 
‘Bon Homme Richard,’ of 40 guns and about 350 men. That they sailed from 
L'Orient about two months ago, their force consisting of the ‘Bonne Homme 
Richard’; the * Allinnee,’ an American frigate of 36 guns, which last is sup- 

to have been taken on the coast of Ireland; that they sailed from 
‘Orient to the western coast of Lreland, from thence to the North of Scotland, 
where they took a valuable prize bound to Quebec, laden with military stores 
ant another prize, a letter o oat Nae from Liverpool ; also two other prizes and 
auveral colliers were sunk off Whitby. That Jones squadron had been six days 
between ‘Berwick’ and the ‘Humber,’ and his declared intentiona were to 
mike a descent somewhere on the conat; that on Tuesday last be ordered all 
his oors to be muifled and his boats ready to be hoisted out > that on 
Wednesday morning the * Alliance’ and ‘ Pallas’ joined Jones off Flamborough 
Heal, and on Thursday evening about seven they met with the east country 
Heet, convoyed by a 40 gun ship and an armed ship: that the 40 gun ship 
engaged Jones alone for about four houra till Jones’ fire ceased, having been 
several times on fireand very near sinking. That Jones called to the ‘ Allianes* 
for assistance, who came up and gave the 40 gun ship a broadside, which, being 
totally disabled struck ; thine J ones officers called to the * Alliance’ to hoist out 
their boats, as their ship was sinking, in one of which the deponent and six 
other men made their escape to Filay.” 


VL—FEROM THE “SCOTS MAGAZINE? xl, 1778, and xli,, 1779. 

Whitehaven, April 23rd, 1778,—*" A little before three o'clock thia Inorming 
i a rapped at several doors in Malbo h Street (adjoining one of the 
piers) and informed the people that fire had been set to one of the ¢hins in 
the harbour, matches were laid in several others; the whole would soon be in 
a blaze, and the town also destroyed; that he waa one belor ing to the 
privateer, but had escaped for the purpose of saving, if possible, a Cinen and 
shipping from destruction, The alarm was immediately spread, and his 
account proved too true. The ‘Thomson,’ Cap. Rich, Johnson, a new vessel, 
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and one of the finest ever built, was in a flame. It was low water, conse- 
quently all the shipping in the port was in the most imminent danger, and the 
vessel on which they had begun the dinbolical work, lying close to one of the 
steaths, there was the greclest reason to fear that the flames from it be com- 
municated tothe town, But, by an uncommon exertion, the fire was extinguished 


before it reached the riggi 1 of the ship; and this, in a providential manner, | 
ful | 


prevented all the drew consequences which might have ensued. The 
incendiaries had spiked most of the guns of both our batteries, several matches 
were found on board different vessels, and other combustible matter in different 
yarts of the harbour, Freeman (the deserter), on his examination, declared 
that the party landed consisted of thirty men; that they belonged to the 
‘Ranger’ privateer, fitted out at Piseataqua in New England, Captain Jones 
commander ; that ehe mounted 18 guns besides swivels, and had on board 
between 140 and 130 men ; that ehe had taken two prizes and sent them into 
France ; and that the Captain declared that the destruction of Whitehaven 
wie his first object, seizing the person of Lord Selkirk was the next thing he 
wished, after which he would sul for Brest, and on his passage sink, burn, and 
destroy whatever fell in his way belonging to G, Britain.” 


Dumfries, April 24th, 1776.—“ Yesterday afternoon an express arrived 
from Kirkendbright with accounts that an American privateer of 20 
had landed near the Isle (St Mary's}, and a party from her had plundered Lord 
Selkirk’s house, Mrs Wood, larly of the late Governor of the Isle of Man, at 
resent residing there, had gone, two or three days ago, on a visit to Lad. 
Selkirk, and returned here last night. She informs that they are all well 
and in good spirits; and says that yesterday morning, between ten and eleven, 
aservant brought word that a press-gang had Ianded near the house. This 
the party from the privateer had given out, in order, as was anpposed, to get 
ont of the way all the servants and others who might oppose them, Presently 
between thirty and forty armed men came up, all of whom planted themselves 
round the house except three who entered, each with two fasten: fistols at his 
side ; and, with bayonets fixed, they demanded to see the lady of the house : 
and upon her ap Tangs told her, with a mixture of civility and rudencss, who 
they were, and that all the plate must be delivered to them. Lady Selkirk 
behaved with great composure and presence of mind, She soon directed her 

fe to be delivered ; with which, without doing any other damage, or asking 
or watches, jewels, or anything else (which ia odd), the gentlemen made off, 
There is reason to think that de were sone people anong then acquainted 
with persona and places, and im particular one fellow, supposed to have been 
once a waiter atan inn in Kirkendbright, The leader of the party, who was 
not the captain of the veesel, told that their mtention was to seize Lord 
Selkirk, who is now in Londen ; that two other privateers were at hand ; and 
that they had been at Whitehaven, where the fad burnt some small vessels, 
but did not get done what they intended, When the affair was ended, Lady 
Selkirk, with her family and visitors, left the honse.” 


September 1779,—“ An express arrived at Dublin, Angust 27, with an 
account that Panl Jones (who in April 1778 plundered the Earl of Selkirk’s 
house, and endeavoured to set fire to the town of Whitehaven) made his 
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appearance on the coast with three “_ af force ; and that being in want of 
provisions and fresh water, he landed a number of men, who carried off a 
parcel of sheep and oxen, for which he hountifully paid the owners, and 
Hmimeliately weighed anchor without committing any sort of hostility, Seven 
men landed al. [uveragh, Aug. 23, in the morning, who said they had 
escaped the preceeding night from Jones's sqiindron, which had sailed from 
France on the 10th. They hod taken four prizes. At one o'clock the same 
day, seventeen men landed, supposed to be in pursuit of the above seven, 
Nine of these were taken and lodged in place ran The squadron lay at 
Skellix, in full view. The Lord Lieutenant caused conmunicate to the board 
of customs the intelligence which his Excelleney had received, which that 
board published, dated Custom House, Dublin, Ang, 27, viv.: © That on 
the 24th inet. at one o'clock seven men landed at Ballinskellix, in the county 
of Kerry, from a frigate called the ‘Bon Homme,’ commanded by Paul Jones, 
mounting 40 puns, having in company the ‘ Alliance’ of 36, the * Pallas’ af 
a2, the* avenge’ of 12, the ‘Le Grand’ of 14, and a large cutter of 18 gun, 
having on board in all about 2000 men The people imagine that Jones's 
intentions are to scour the coast and burn some pig towns, having a 
quantity of combustibles shipped on board the vessela in France,’ According 
tu @ letter, dated Corke, August 31, Jones waa then off Dingle: and the 
‘Tartar’ privateer, of 22 guns, then in Corke harbour, had had an engagement 
for an hour with one of Jones's ships, but the rest coming up, he ge Se ly 
his ship being a prime sailer, A naval armament of two two-lecked ships, a 
frigate, anil a sloop were seen for two hours, September 6th, off Lerwick in 
Shetland. They carried away a boat and four men from the Island of Mousa : 
and oes Benes down on Brasea sound, they collected their force, tacked and 
steered 5.E. 

“Expresses arrived at Edinburgh in the morning of Sept, 15, to the 
commander in chief, and to the board of Customs, with accounts that three 
shipe were seen olf Sh in the forenoon of the preceeding day and had 
taken two prizes, and ut the same time a ship bath, to motint 40 or 50 gums 
was seen off Dunbar, within seven or eight miles of the shore, and had brought 
to a three-masted vessel which had come out of the Frith, and carried her 
along with them, At five p.m of Sept. 16 they were seen from Edinburch 
steering up the Frith ; and next morning they were nearly opposite to Leith, 
above the Island uf Inchkeith, Bunt the wind blowing violently from the 
south-west, they were drove eo far down the Frith as to be out of sight by 
night, Their intention seems to have been to burn the shipping in Leith, had 
not the wind forced them down the frith, lmnt proper precautions were taken 
to defeat such an attempt. In one day three batteries were erected, lwo at 
the citadel and one near Newhaven, on which were mounted 30 guns, besirles 
earronades, howiteers, etc.: the four incorporations of Leith petitioned the 
commander in chief for 100 stand of arma for each incorporation, which were 
forthwith sent them from risen eaatle ; parties of military and seamen 
were on guard all might of the 17th, and stationed wpon the coast at proper 
places ; and the recruiting sergeants and their parties were likewise ealled in 
todo dnty, All the towns upon the const were greatly alarmed, The largest 
ship lay with her broadside opposite to Kirkealdy, and was but a mile from 
that town. Several Nig were taken by them, some of which, aiter plun- 
dering, they set adrift. It was not certainly known whether these ehipa wery 
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French or Jones's squadron from Ireland. The squadron, or part of it, was 
wen olf Newcastle on the 19th or 20th, and they took several vessels, They 
were seen likewise from other places on the ennai,” 


Copenhagen, Uct, 2.—“In consequence of a requisition by Mr Eden, 
envoy-extrmordinary from the Cour of London, ihe Kine has ordered two 
transport-ships, brought into the port of Bergen by a frigate calling herself 
one of Paul Saas quadron, to be delivered up. The English ships above 
mentioned were the Betsy’ of Liverpool and the * Unicorn’ of London, for 
Quebec and New York, luden on account of government, His Majesty, when 
he ordered those yessels to be restored with their cargoes, gave orders to stop 
the American corsair twenty-four hours after their departure, tu prevent then 
wsecond time from being inconumeded,” 


Amsterdam, Ud, 8,.—™“ Tuesday last, Paul tae with the prizes the 
* Serapis | and * Countess of Scarborough,’ entered the Texel, and this day he 
appeared on the exchange. He was dressel in the American uniform, with a 
Scotch bonnet edged with gold ; ia of a middling stature, stern countenance, 
and swarthy complexion.” 


Haque Gazette, Get. 15.—“ We are desired to insert the following. attesta- 
tion, taken upon oath, lo show how much the enemies of G. Britain endeavour 
hy every means to ret the neutral powers against that nation. 

“On the 4th of October a sailor, who served on board the ‘ Epervier,’ 
formerly an English letter of marque, declared, that in order to get ont of 

risen in France he had engaged to serve on board the ‘Black Prince,’ of 

inkirk, commanded by Luke Ryan, an Irishman; that on the 10th of 
Avgust they pillaged eight English coasters ; and afterwards, under Englisch 
colours, they plondered several Dutch vessels, although they had their eolowrs 
hoisted ; that on the &th of September they met a Danieh vessel, into which 
Captain Ryan fired a broadside and pillaged her, The deponent also declares 
that on the 12th of September they met a Duteh brig, which they also 
plundered, The deponent further declares, in the most sicred manner, that 
the said Luke Ryan always hoisted English colours when he pillage} neutral 
vessels, The same deponent aleo says, that the ‘Black Prince’ came into 
Dunkirk on the 26th of September ; that Ryan was going out again in another 
vessel of eighteen guns ; and thet the * Black Prince’ will eail again after she 
is repaired, under the command of one Newland, also an Irishman, and will 
have an American commission, but sail as a smuggler, 

“Another sailor, who alao eseaped from the ‘Black Prince,’ confirmed ail 
the above upon onth,” ! 


Hague, Novemler 10th.—“Reply by the States General to a memorial 
resented ly the British Ambassador, requesting them to stop in the 
Texel the ‘Serapis’ and ‘Countess of Scarborough,’ with their officers 
and crews and all belonging to them, which had een taken by one 
named Paul Jones, a subject of the King, who, according to treaties 

_ and the laws of war, falls under the class of rebels or pee — 
That they were informed that three frigates had lately arrived in the 
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Texel, namely, two French and one called an American, commanded hy 
Paul Jones, bringing with them two prizes taken by them in the oye and 
called the “Serapis’ and the ‘Countess of Scarborough, deseri in the 
ambassador's memorial, That they have for a century past strictly observed 
the following maxim, and notified the same by resis viz., that they will in 
Td DES Pee whatever pretend to judge of the legality or illegality of the actions 
of those who have, on the open sea, taken any vessela which do not belone to 
this country, and bring them in to any of the porte of this republic; that they 
only open their ports to them to give them shelter from storms or other ilisasters, 
aid that they oblige them to put to sea again, with their prizes, without un- 
lowing or disposing of their cargoes, but letting them remain exactly a when 
they arrived ; that they will not examine whether the prizes taken hy the 
three frigates in question belong to the Freneh or the Americana, or whether 
they are legal or illegal prizes, but leave all that to be determined by the 
proper judges ; and’ will oblige them to put to sea, that they tay be liable 
to be retaken, and ly that means brought before the proper judge. Particularly, 
as lua Excellency the Ambaseulor must own, he would have no less a right ta 
reclaim the above-mentione| ships if they had been private property than 
a8 they have been King’s ships ; therefore the States General are not authorised 


to pass judgment either 2 ges their prizes or the person of Paul Jones. That 
ULNA 


as to what regards ucts of humanity, they have alrevly made appear how ready 
they are to show them towards the wounded on board those vessels, and that 


they have given orders accordingly. 

At the same time it was reaolyed toauthorise the Admiralty to order inatters 
50 that these five shipe do put to sei a5 soon as possible, and that they take 
care they are not furnished with any warlike or naval stores but what are 
absolutely oar, to carry them safe to the firat foreign port they can eome 
at, in order that all suspicion of their being fitted out here may drop, 

* In a few days the Briti¢h ambassador presented a new memorial rele wing, 
in the strongest and most pressing manner, his request that those ships anc 
their crews may be stopped und delivered up, which the pirate, Pant Jones 
of Scotland, who is a rebel subject and a criminal of the state, has taken, 

*'To this, anawer was returned) :-— 

* That the States General find themselves under the necessity of leseeching 
hit Majesty to believe that they still continue in their old maxim of rigid 










neutrality ; and t without concerning themselves with any decision respect- 
ing the legality or ality of the caplure of those prizes brought inte their 
ports, they will compel them to put to sea: that they isemerd, immediately on 


the entry of Paul Jones into their harbour, a strict order that he should hot 
be supplied with any species of military ammunition, nor any other article 
of any kind, excepting only such as were necessary for him in going to sea 

in, and for his reaching the first port where he could be received ; that 
they will likewise give orders for him to depart as soon as his vessels are in 
a condition to put to sea and there is a favourable wind ; and will even force 
him to obey this injunction, in cose there should he any Oeemsion,” 


Hap, Nov, 23.—"We are informed that the cities of Dordtrecht, 
Hasclerh, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Schiedam, and the Brille, particularly the 
third, have protested highly against the contents of the above answer, and 
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have even had their protestations registered in which they required that the 
expression ‘to oblige Pan] Jones by force to sail, ii he would not do it by fair 
means, should be erazed from the said anewer, as being incompatible with the 
dignity of the republic, and may in future be prejudicial to it. But the corps 
of Nobles and the other towns reported that it wis not time now to be taken 
ay with such minutim ; anil perensted that the answer should be delivered to 
the Englich ambassador as it was ; for which there was also a majority of voices 
in the assembly. : 

#We are favoured with the following copy (spelled exactly as in the original) 
of a ransom certificate or passport by Paul Jonea to Andrew Robertson, 
master of the ship * Friendship’ of Kirkealdy, which was taken the Mth of 
September going out of the firth with a arp of coala, and the master and 
crew kept prisoners by Jones till late at night of the 17th, being the day on 

hich he came near to Inchkeith, and was driven back by a violent south-west 
wind, when he thought proper to ransom the ship, The passport is of the 
hand-writing of a marine-officer, and subscribed by Jones, It is observable 
that Jones calls his squadron American, without the least mention that any of 
his ships belonged to France. 


“L'Honourable Capitaine John Paul Jones, Eeuyer, commandant en 
ehef lescadre Americaine actuellement en Europe, | 
se A tous ceux qui ces prerentes verront, apecialement les sujets de la 

‘Trance. 

“Je cortifie por le present passeport, que le vaisseau ‘ Friendship,’ 
commande par Andre Robertson, du port de Kirkealdy ; et venant du 
dit lieu pour aller a Riga, a ete pris par Teseadre Americaine que je 
commande ; et quil est ransonne; C'est pournquol je prie et requerre 
tous les sujeta de la France et de lAmerique, de laisser berement 
passer le dit vaiseeau ‘Friendship, et continuer son voyage sane le 
troubler en fagon queloomyue. - . | | 

“Donne a ja mer, a bord du ‘Bon Homme Richard, le dix-sept 
September Mil sept cent scixante dix neut. J. Pats Joxes.”" 


(ficial Report by Paul Jones of the Engagement off Flamborough Hend, 


John Paul Jones gave the following account of his engapement with the 
* Serapis, in a letter dated on board the ‘Serapis,' in the Texel, Oct. 3, 1779, to 
Dr Franklin, at Pasey ;— 

“On the 23rd of September we perceived a fleet, still keeping my station at 
Flamborough-head, to the N.E. Twas determined to basal Sica antes which 
lay at anchor in Burlington bay, and hoisted the signal for a general chase. 
The fleet itself mow very well percetving that we bore towards it, the 
merchantmen belonging to it mate all their sail to the zhore, whilet the two 
ships of war that attended them for convoy drew off from the coast and put 
themselves in a disposition for commencing an wttuck, As we approached the 
enemy with our sails out, [ made the signal for soba the line of tittle ; 
but with all my eagerness to bring about an eee I could not come up 
with the Commodore's vessel till near seven in the evening, When I came 
within pistol-ahot he hailed the “Bon Homme Richard,’ which 1 answered 
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with a complete brosdside, ‘The en tment immediately commenced, and 
was carrie] an on each side with equal violence and fury, each party wsing the 
while every possible manoeuvre to work himeelf into the most advantageous 
position for annoying the enemy. I am com | to acknowledge that the 
enemy's Vessel hy various Mancivres, infinitely superior to those of the ‘Hon 
Homme Richard, ynined sometinws the alvaniage of situation, in spite of every 
effort I could make to the contrary. Heing engaged with an enem ¥ Very moc! 
my superior, I found myself tinder n necessity of being as close aa | 
could, to compensate as much ae possible for the inferiority of my strength, 
My intention was to place the ‘Bon Homme Richard* Wp in front of the 
enemy's vessel ; but as this operation required much gd reset in the manner of 
HuinAging and eoverning our sails, and as some of our yard-arms were by that 
time gone, I could not succeed In this scheme in the ful] extent I at firet 
intended. The bow-sprit of the themy happening, however, to come within 
ii little of the stern of the ‘Bon Homme fichant’ ! availed myself of this 
Opportunity to fasten the two vesels topether + and the wind at the same time 
pent the enemy's ship having her stern Pilmp abreast of the “Bon Homme 
Michard,’ the two ships met. almost in all their parts, their yards blended with 
etch other, and the mouths of theiy cannon respectively touched the decks of 
each vessel, It was about eight in the evening when this circumstance took 
Place. At this time the ‘Bon Homme Richard’ had received several eightenn. 
feunders under water, and comeenently lanked considerably, My battery of 
twelve-pounders, Upon which I built Inost, being served by French and 
American eiilors, were entirely silenced anu abandoned, As or the six old 
eleven-pounders, which formed the battery of my first deck, they did me little 
service: they only fired sieht times in all: anel ‘at there being first fired two 
af them burst, and killed i hace all the men appointed for their BEIv ite, 
“Before this, Col. de Chamillard, who commanded 4 party of 20 soldiers 
placed on the poop, had abandoned his post, after having lost all pis mien 
except five, 
“TT had now only tue nihe-pounders tliat Were in condition te fire; these were 
laced in the poop, and during the whole of the action we made time of but one 
© CANNON, Mr Mease, the purser, who had the charge of the Uns on the 
poop, having received a dangerous wound om the head, I was obliged to 
officiate in his stead, Thad a great difficulty in rallying some of Our men - 
bit having suceeeded in drawing our cannon from the leeward lattery.. we 
had nies thes hine-pounders to 7 upon the enemy. During the whole en- 
gagement the fire from this small battery was seconded only by that of our 
men from the masts, where Lieutenant Stock commanded, ] directed the fire 
of one of the three cannon, charged with bullets, against the enemy's main. 
niast; while the two others, which were well Supplied! with case shot, Were 
employed in endeavouring to ajlence their musketry and clear their ducks, 
which they at last effected, I learn that at this instant the enemy Wiis Epon 
the point of asking quarter, when the cowardice or pertidy of three of my sith. 
altern officers induced them at the same time to ask it of the elemy, The 
English commander asked me aif I demanded quarter: and upon hein. 
wwered j most determined manner in the negative, the combat Win 
renewed with redoubled fury, They were not able to keep their decks + but 
the fire of their cannon, particularly of their lower tier, consisting entirely of 
eighteen-pounders, was incessant. Both vessels were on; fire In Severn] Places, 
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and the spectacle which they exhibited was frightful beyond description. In 
arder to account in éome measure for the timidity of the subaltern officers, that 
is to say of the master, carpenter, the head gunner, and the captain of the 
soldiers, I onght to observe that the two first were dangerously wounded ; and 
né the ship had received several shots below water, ao that they were obliged 
to keep "sey Taps meessantly, the carpenter was apprehensive of her 
sinking, in which opinion the two others concurting, the head gunner ran, 
without my knowledge, to the px , in order to strike the flag ; happily for me 
a shot long before had done the office in ca ing away the ensign, so that he 
was obliged to call for quarter, Durin all this time le ‘Bon Homme Richard ’ 
sustiined the engagement alone, and Repent ship being far superior in 
force, could easily have disenoaced herself at first, a8 appeared by their own 
acknowledgement + ane which they could have effected at lust, had I not taken 
care to lash it firmly to the *Bon Homme Richard,’ At sete hetween nine 
and ten in the evening, the * Alliance’ appeared, and I concluded the engage- 
Hent aban end, when, to my great astonishment, she fired a broadside in the 
rear of our ship. We then intrested them, for God's sake, to desiat, She 
nevertheless continued her fire, We then threw our siona s, three lanthorns 
in a horizontal line—one in the front, one in the rear, and one in the middle of 
the ship, We all cried with one voice, to inform them of their mistake. But 
nothing had any effect: she passed us, atill continuing firing; one of her 
broadsides killed eleven of my best men and wounded a pod officer, My 
situation was now deplorable indeed + the *Bon Homme ithard® received 
several shots below water fromthe‘ Alliance’: the [Pimps were not sufficient 
to carry off the water, and the flames kept increasing on | wird the two vessels. 
Some officers, of whose courage and integrity | had mo iloubt, attempted to 
persuade me to yield: the MaAptain, tinknown to me, released all the Wikoners ; 
and it mnat be confessed that ny rospect began to be truly dreadful : bimt I 
was determined not to submit. The enouiy's main mast began to totter, the 
fire on board their ship began to abate, while, on the eontrary, ours gai 
yround, At last, however, between ten and eleven in the evening, their ship 
struck her colours, The ship waa the ‘Serapis,” man of war, commanded by 
the brave commodore Pearson, a new vestel, mounting 44 guns, built in the 
new style, having two batteries, the lowest of which consisted entirely of 
cighteen-pounders, 

“T had now remaining two enemies yet more formidable than the English, 
fire and water. The ‘Serapis’ waa attacked only by the first, but my ship was 
assailed by them both, There was six feet of water in the hold ; and though 
the wind was moderate, we could hardly, with the three Pumpe we had efi, 
prevent it from increasing; while the fire, in spite of all our efforts, extended 
itself till it reached the powder-room, [ cansed the powder to be carried upon 
deck, that it might be ready to throw overboard in ease we wepe driven to 
extremities, Jt was not till the next day that the fire could be got under, 

“ae to the condition of the ship in other pens the rudder was entire) 
carried away, the hars of the ship were nearly ehot away, and all the wets 
work in general, from the main mast to the atern-post, which had been pre- 
viously considerably damaged by the weather, were so broken that it was 
impossible to determine the actual degree of injury they altogether sustained, 
and nethine less than ocular testimony could give 4 true idea of all the various 


ruin and destruction which this single day produced, Hutaanity shudders 
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at the prospect of such peculiar horrors, anil issues m groan at the reflection of 
Clie seas and terrible effects which arise from war, When the carpet antl 
others of judgment in these matters had inspected the vessel, which operation 
was performed about five in the evening, they gaye that report unaniminaly, 

uit It was impossible to keep the‘ Bon Homme Richard ' afloat for auch a time 
a5 would be necessary for making any harbour or coast, and that the attem | 
would be dangerous should the wind increase the smallest degree in the 
world, I was, however, determined, if it’ wns possible, to keep the * Bon 
Homme Richard’ afloat and to conduct it inte some pert; with that view the 
Lieutenant of the * Pallas’ was placed with a party of men to serve the pump, 
and with boate in readiness to receive the crew in case it was Impractible ty 
save it, Inthe meantime the wind increased during the night, and on the 
morning of the 25th it appeared plainly impossible to hinder this good ship 
from going to the bottom. The men did not abandon it till nine oldlock. The 
Walter then rose to the wpper deck, and a little after ten, with a concern. which 
no words can express, [ entirely lost aight of her. No person perished with 
the vessel, but it was inypossiblé to save any of the proviaions. 1 lost with her 
the grentest part of my cloaths, money, and papers. Most of my officers have 
lost their cloaths and effects, | 

"Capt. Cottineru had an engagement with the ‘Countess of Scars rough," 
and took her afier an hour's contest. The * Countess of Scarborough ' is an 
armed vessel mounting 20 gun, six-pounders, and was command by the 
Lieutenant of the King's ship, 

*T forgot to tell you, that immediately after the taptam had come on bonged 
the ‘Bon Homme Richard’ the middle mizen and ectittle ninst of the *Serapis 
fell inte the sea.” 


ficial Report by Captains Pearson and Piercy of the Capture of their 
Ships hy Poul Janes, 


Admiralty-office, October 12.—*A letter from Capt, Pearson of his Majesty's 


‘ship ‘Serapis,’ to Mr Stephens, of which the following is copy, Was yesterdiy 


received at ss saryAlsa " 

© Palins’ Frene frigate in Congress servioe, Texel, October 6, 1779. 

““Stnj—You will be pleased to inform the Lore ) Commissioners of the 
Admiralty that on the 234 ult., being close in with Scarbora th, about eleven 
o'clock, a boat came on hoard with a letter from the bailiifs of tht corporation 
giving information of a fying squadron of the enemy's ships being on the 
coast, and of a pate of the said squadron having been seen from the ce the 
day before, standing to the auuthward. I made the signal for the convoy to 
bear down under my lee, and repented it with two uns; notwithstanding 
which the van of the convo kept their wind, with all sul, stretching out to 
the southward from under Flamborough head, till between twelve ane one 
When the headmost of them got sight of the enemy ships, which were then 
in chase of them. They then tacked, ani] made the best of their way under 
the shore for Scarborough, ete,, letting fly their top-gallant sheets and firing 
guns; upon which I made all the sail [ could to wind ward, to get hetween 
the enemy's ships and the conyoy, which I soon effected. At one o'clock we 
got sight of the enemy's ships from the masthead, and about four we made 
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them plain from the deck to be three large ships and a brig; upon which | 
made the ‘Countess of Scarboronch * signal t : jor me, she bein: in shore with 
the convoy ; at the same time I made the signal for the convoy to make the 
hest of their way, and repented the signal with two guns; T then brought to, 
to let the “Countess of Scarborough’ come up, and cleared ehipfor action. At 
half-past five the ‘Countess of Scarborough’ joined me, the enemy's ships then 
hearing down upon us, with a light breeze at S.5.W,; al six tacked and laid 
cur head in shore, in order to keep our ground the better between the enemy's 
ships and the convey ; soon after which we perceived the ships bearing down 
upen us to be a two-decked ship and two frigates ; but from their keeping end 
on upon us, on bearing down we could not discern what colours they were 
under. At about twenty minutes past seven the nk of the three brought 
to, on our larboard bow, within musket shot, I hailed him, and asked what 
chip it wae. They answered in English, * The Princess Royal” I[ then asked 
where they belonged to, They answered evasively ; on which I told asin 
if they did not answer directly, 1 would fire into them. They then answers 

with a shot, Wien Woe FOMARY returned ee a vidoes si aiter ex- 
changing two or three broadsides, he backed his top-sils, and dropped upon 
our quarter within pistol-shot, then filled again, put his helm a-weather, and 
rin ts on board npon our weather quarter and attempted to board us; but 
bemg repulsed, he sheered off ; ot which I backed our top-sails in order 
to get square with him again, which as soon as he observed, he then filled, put 
his helm a-weather, and laid us athwart hawse; his muszen shrouds took our 
Aieboods, which hung him for some time, till it at last gave ways aml we 
dropped alongside of each other, head and stern, when the fluke of our spare 
anchor hooking his quarter, we became 20 close fore and aft that the muzzles 
of our guns tonched each other's sides. In this position we engaied from half- 
peat eight till half-past ten, during which time, from the great quantity and 
variety of combustible matters which they threw in upon our decks, chain 
and in short into every part of the ehip, we were on fire nol leas thon ten or 
twelve times in different parts of the chip, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
and exertion imaginable at times that we were able to get it extinguiehed. At 
the same time the largest of the two rio: kept sailing round us the whole 
action and raking ts fore and aft, by which means she killed or wounded 
every man on the quarter and main decks. About half-past nine, either from 
a band-grenade being thrown in at one of our lower deck ports or from some 
other accident, a cartridge of powder was set on fire, the flames of which, 
running from cartridge to cartridge all the way aft, blew up the whole of the 
people and officers that were quartered abaft the main-mast; from which 
nnfertunate cirenmestance all those guns were rendered useless for the remainder 
of the action, and I fear the greatest part of the people will lose their lives, 
At ten o'tlock they called for quarters from the ship alongside, and said they 
had struck. Hearing this, I called upon the captain to know if they had 
strnek, or if he asked for quarters; but no answer being made, after repeating 
my words two or three times, I called for the boarders and ordered hain to 
board, which they did; but the moment they were on board her they dis- 
covered a superior number lying under cover, with pikes in their hands ready 
to receive them ; on which our pees retreated instantly inte our own ahip, va 
returned to their guns again till half-past ten ; when the frigate coming across 
onr atern, and pouring her broadside into ns again, without our being able to 
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bring a gun to bear on her, | found it in vain, and in short im racti¢able, from 
the situation we were in, to stand out any longer with the least prospect of 
success; I therefore struck (our main-mast at the same time went by the 
board). The firet lieutenant and myself were immediately escorted into the 
ship alongside, when we found her to be an American ship of war called the 
‘Bon Homme Richard," of 40 guns and 875 men, commanded by Capt. Paul 
Jones; the other frigate which engaged us to be the ‘Alliance,’ of 40 guns 
and 00 men ; and the third frigate, which engaged and took the ‘Countess of 
Scarborough’ after two hours’ action, to be the * Pallas, a French frigate of 
$2 puns and 375 men ; the ‘Vengeance,’ an armed brig of 12 guns and 70 

n, all in Congress service, and under the command of Paul Jomes, They 
fitted out and wailed from Port LOrient the lutter end of July, and came nort 
about. They have on board 200 English prisoners, which they have taken 
in different vessels in their way round since they left France, and have 
ransomed some others, On my going on board the ‘Bon Homme Richard: 
I found her in the greatest distress ; her quarters and counter on the lower 
deck entirely drove in, and the whole of her lower duek subi tianaaiihibad. 
She was leo on fire in two piacss, and six or seven feet water in hoe bal a, 
which kept increasing upon them all night and the next day, till they were 
obliged to quit her, and she sunk with a great nimker of her wounded ople 
on homnd her, She had 306 men killed and wounded in the action 5 tae net ate 
the *Serapia’ was also very great, My officers and people in general behaved 
well; and I should he very remiss in ty attention to their merit wake Foto 
omit recommending the remains of them to their Lordships favour. "ace 
at the same time beg leave to inform their Lordships that, Capt. Piercy, in the 
* Conn tess of Searborough," wie Hot in the least remiss in his duty, he having 
viven me every assistance in his power, and as much as cot he expevted fror 
such a ship, in engaging the attention of the ‘Pallas, a frigate of 39 Pits, 
during the whole action. Tam extremely sorry for the misfortune that haz 
happened, that of losing his Majesty's ship I had the honour to cca ¢ 
but at the same time I flatter myself with the hopes that their Lordships will 
be convinoed that she has not been given away ; but on the eon trary, that every 
exertion has been uses] to defend her, and that two exsential pieces of service 
to our country have arisen from it : the one, in wholly oversetting the cruise 
res intentions of fies flying squadron ; the other, in resening the whole of a 
valtable convoy from falling into the hands of the enéeniy, Which tust have 
been the ease had I acted any otherwise than I did. We tidings Wah Poe 
about in the north sea ever since the action, en desvouring to make to ane ang 
we possibly could, but have not been able to get into any place till to-day we 
arrived in the Texel. Herewith I enclose you the most exact list of the killed 
and wounded I have as yet been alle to procure, from my people being 
dispersed among the different ships, and having been ref are | pena 
muster them, There are, | find, many more both killed and Lsatap i Une 
appeats on the enclosed list, but their names a8 yet I find impossible to 
mcertain. As soon as I possibly can, I shall give their Lordshipe a full account 
of the whole,—I am, ete. Spee 

se page ann Joektpeant permission a — on Hed Joseph Yorke, and even 
to go on ahore—lnelosed is a ¥ Of 4 letter from Cpt, Pierey, late of th 
: Countaus af Scarborough.’ i P ¥, late of the 
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4 Abstract of the list of killed and wounded. 
* Killed 40. Wounded 68. 

“Amongst the killed are the boatewain, pilot, 1 master's mate, 2 midship- 
men, the coxewain, 1 qtinmrtermaster, 27 | amd Timarines. Amongst the 
wounded are the second lieutenant Michael Stanhope and Lieutenant Whiteman, 
second lieutenant of marines, 2 surgeon's mates, 6 petty officers, 46 seamen, amd 
12 marines” 

** Pallas’ a French frigate tn Congress service, 
Ww Pacel, Uek 4th, 1779. 

“Sin —T beg leave to acquaint you, that about two minutes after you began 
to engag with” the longest: sliipe i the enemy's squadron I received a bar 
eide from one of the frigates, which I instantly returned, and continued 
engaging her for about |(wenty minutes, when she dropt astern. I then made 
sail up to the ‘ Serapis, to see if T could give any aasietance ; but upon Santi 
near you, | found you and the enemy 50 close together, and covered with 
amoke, that I could not distinguish one ship from the other ; and for fear I 
micht fire iuto the *Serapis’ instead of the enemy, I backed the main top-suil 
in order to engage the altention of one of the frigates that was then coming up. 
When she got on my starboard quarter she gave me her broadside + which as 
soot as I could get my guna to bear (which was very 2oon done) I returned, 
and continued engaging her for near two hours ; when [ was so unfortunate as 
to have all my braces, great part of the runnin Fite niin and minken to 
sail sheets, shot away, 7 of the guns dismounted, 4 men killed, and 20 wounded, 
and another frigate coming up on my larboard quarter. In that situation I 
saw it waa vain to contend any longer, with any prospect of success, against such 
superior force ; I struck to the ‘Pallas, it French frigate, of 32 guns and 275 
men, but im the service of the Congress, I likewise beg to acquaint you that 
wy officers and ship's company behaved remarkably well the whole time [ was 
vip Saree am, ete, THo. PrERcr. 

“To Richard Pearson, Es. | 

late Captain of his Majesty’s ship ‘Serapia’” 





London, Oct, 2et—“The Royal Exchange assurance company have this 
day ordered a piece of plate of one hundred guiness value to be prepared for 
Captain Pearson of the *Serapis, and one of et guineas for Captain Piercy 
of the ‘ Countess of Scarborough,’ as an acknowledgment tor the noble sacrifice 
they made in protecting the Baltic fleet under their convoy,” 


A Letter frow the British Ambassador to Mra Burnot, a sailor's wife 
af Buertenigton. 


“Mrs Burnot.—Hague, Nov, 26th, 1779.—As soon as I received your letter 
of the 7th instant I lost no time in making inquiries after your gallant 
hushand, Mr Richard Burnot ; and have now great pleasure in congratulating 
you upon his being alive and well, on board the "Countess of Scarborongh’ at 
the Texel. I find he had been burnt with an explosion of gunpowder, but now 
quite recovered, He sends me word that he, as you know, could not write, 
and therefore hoped that I would let you know he was well, which I do with 
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infinite satisfaction. It will still be ter if I can get him exchanged, which 
T am doing my best endeavours for ; but as the pe oh hs took him are some- 
times French and sometimes rebels as it enite their convenience, that renders 
this affair more difficult than it would be if they allowed themselves to be 
French, because [ could then settle the exchange at once. I am happy to be 
able to give such agreeable news to the wife of my brave countryman; and I 
am, very sincerely, your moet faithful humble servant, Joszrn YORRE.” 
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LV. 


NOTES ON A SLAB WITH INCISED CRESCENTIC DESIGN, STONE MOULD 
FOR CASTING BRONZE SPEAR-HEADS, A CUP-MARKED STONE, 
HOLY-WATER STOUP, AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES IN STRATH- 
NAVER, SUTHERLANDSHIRE. fy Rev. ANGUS MACKAY, M.A, 
Westempate, HatKinr, 


An incised slab (fig. 1) was discovered on A ngus Gunn's farm at the 


foot of Langdale during the spring of 1905, when they were trenching 
the land. Tt stood upright on a dry ridge, and was sunk so deeply in 





Fig. 1, [neised Slab found ot Langdale, (4,.) 


the ground that jta upper end was about 16 inches beneath the surface, 
At its base lay three rough boulders, each Weighing about 56 pounds, 
but nothing else was found, notwithstanding 4 careful search, 

The extreme length of the slab is 44 inches, its extreme breadth js 
=7 inches, and it is about 3 inches in thickness. One face is smooth, 
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but not hewn, the other is slightly rougher. Although it was removed 
from the ground uninjured, and remains as it was found, it is evidently 
a fragment of its former self. What remains of the device—part of o 
concentric figure resembling the crescent symbol of the sculptured 
stones—is #0 clearly and artistically cut into the stone that the designer 
must have used a sharp iron tool. 





Fig. 2. Half of a Stone Mould for Spear-heads found at Langdale, (4.) 


Judging from the appearance of the edges, it looks as if the stone had 
been fractured vertically and horizontally, that is to say, the top part 
and a portion of the left side is gone. How the stone came to be 
planted upright in the ground so deeply after being thus fractured is a 
question. 

The half of a stone mould for casting leaf-shaped bronze spear-heads 
(fig. 2) was found by Adam Mackay in gravel soil on his own land, 
between the foot of Langdale and the top of Skail, during the early part 
of 1905. The stone is soft and close-grained, and gives a sharp metallic 
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clink when struck smartly. Tt measures § inches in length by 2 inches 
in breadth. The hollow for casting is about 4 inch below the plain 
surface of the mould, and a narrow channel, about ,y inch below this 
second surface, runs longitudinally along the centre of the mould, getting 
deeper and broader as it proceeds, until at the outside edge it becomes 
ie inch in diameter. Unfortunately, when they were cleaning the 
stone with a sharp knife after discovery, under the impression that the 
longitudinal central line ought to rim the whole length of the stone, a 
scar was made by the knife along thie line from the upper or point end 
of the mould to the outside edge of the stone, The marin or outline of 
the leaf-shaped hollow was also slightly deepened in the same way ; 
otherwise the mould is practically uninjured. The higher surface of the 
stone is even and well polished, so that it would lie close and flush with 
its missing half, Round the funnel and along the back of the stone 
there are unmistakable evidences of contact with nolten metal, Indeed, 
from little pockets on the back of the stone red metallic duet can casily 
be picked out, but [ have refrained from doing a, The stone-mould 
ig now presented to the National Museum, 

A cup-marked stone (fig, 3) was found by me in the burial-place of 
Grumbeg, Strathnaver, in September 1905, standing upright at the 
head of a grave, and showing about 6 inches above the ground, Tt is 
evidently a fragment of a larger slab: its extreme length is 20 inches, 
and itis about Li inches at its broadest part, The three upper circles 
are 23 inches in diameter and 14 inches deep, very symmetrically 
hollowed out, but the fourth and lower circle is shallow and indistinet, 

As the stones covering the other graves are for the most part what is 
ealled rough mountain alabs, it seema to me that this cup-marked frag- 
ment was found in its present condition elsewhere, and placed here to 
conveniently show a lair. 

Of the pre-Reformation church at Skail, which was then the principal 
church of the parish of Farr, not a vestige now remains, A few years 
after Strathnaver was cleared of its inhabitants, say about 1825, the 
stones of the old church were carted awny to form an embankment 
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against the river opposite Riloisk. The stone font was removed along 
with the other material, but half way between the church and the 
embankment it was thrown out of the cart, as the driver did not wish 
to see it put to euch an ignominious use. It still lies on the grassy bank 
on Which it was placed that day. 

The hollow for holding the water is oblong, and gently slopes from 
either end to the centre, where it becomes about 3 inches deep. The 





Fig. 3. Cop-marked Stone at Grambeg, (4.) 


longest diameter of the stone is slightly over 2 feet, and it shoukd weigh 


ahout 2 ewts. The stone is of native grey striped granite, 


I would like to take this opportunity of telling the Society of Anti- 
quaries that there isa rich and practically unexplored field for 
antiquarian research in the northern half of Sutherlandshire, and that 
one of the richest nooks in that quarter lies along the valley of the 
Naver. When that valley was cleared of ite inhabitants during the 
second decade of last century, the people up to that time had such a 
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dread of touching any old structure, lest they should incur the ill-will af 
the spirits of the ancient dead, that brochs, harrows, cairns, tumuli, ete, 
were left untouched. About four years ago the lower part of that 
valley was replanted with tenants under the auspices of the Congested 
Districts Board; and now that the ground is being improved in a way 
in which it never was before, interesting “ finds“ may be expected, and 
should be looked for. Nay, more, the old dread of vhosts is not now 
entertained by the new tenants, so that unless they are warned and 
directed, interesting structures may he ruthlessly torn down for stones to 
build drains, dykes, ete. 

There is a plateau called Baile Margait (Margaret's town) on the west 
bank of the Naver, and about half a mile from its mouth, to which | 
would like to draw particular attention, Above it, on the rock of Ca an 
Duin, stands the ruins of a broch, and below it the river forms into a 
deep tidal pool ealled Pol na Marraich Mor (Lagoon of the Grent 
Seamen), The plateau was inhabited by tenants up to about 1780, 
when the encroaching sand drove them away. In the spring of 19((), 
after a very stormy winter which blew away a good deal of the sand, J 
was enabled to trace out two brochs, one at the south and the other at 
the north end; one doubtful broch ; two objects which I took to he 
large round houses, or more probably burial eairns; seven circular rings, 
which I took to be cattle-folds, all on the same model, and about 60 feet 
in diameter ; nine smaller heaps, which looked like round houses; and 
nine oblong structures, some amaller and some larger, evidently the 
ruins of the 18th century buildings, 

At the top of Carnachy (Cairn field), five miles up the Naver valley, 
there is a very rich collection of remains, At the north end stands tlie 
broch Dun Kealmie, at the south end the broch Don Carnachy, and on 
the opposite side of the river the picturesque broch Dun Vidden. 
Three years ago Dun Kealmie was badly damaged in search of stones 
for building a bridge and a dwelling-house, 

Tradition has it that a battle waa fought on Carnachy, and that the 
mounds, ete. cover the dead. The tumuli, which lie toward the river, 
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are like the ordinary small burial cairns found in groupe all over the 
country; but the long mounds, serpentine and semicircular, lying 
nearer the foot of the hill, cannot, in my opinion, be accounted for in 
that way. At any rate I have never met with similar objects on other 
reputed places of ancient burial, All the objects lie on an absolutely 
level plain at the south-west end of the haugh, under the shadow of 
Dun Kealmie, and separated from it by the Burn of Carnachy, 


Monpay, 12th February 1906, 
DAVID MUREAY, LLD., in the Chair. 
A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly eleeted :— 


Fellows, 
Rev. Canon AwrHoxy Mircren., M.A, B.D., Principal of the Theological 
College of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, Coates Hall, Edinburgh. 
Joay A. M‘Isnxes, M.A. F.E.LS., Laurelhank, Leven, Fife. 


Corresponding Member. 
Jonx Srxcnark, 28 Montrose Terrace, Edinburgh, 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By J.-A. Miuwe, Esq., of Meleum, Aberdeenshire. 

Six small flattened and rounded Dises of Quartzite about Finch in dia- 
meter; one Disc of Blne Glass, about the same size, convex on the upper 
aud flattened on the under side, and Portions of two similar Dises, broken: 
ane similar Dise of Vitreous Paste of variegated colours, blue, red, and 
yellow, and Fragments of others, broken; a Piece of a Cylindrical Rod of 
Colourless Gloss, like part of the stalk of a wine-glass; and a small 
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penannular Brooch of Silver, the pin bent and flattened towards tho 
point,—all found, with several small Fragments of Tron, in a cist at 
Waulkmill, Tarland, Aberdeenshire. [See the previous paper by Mr 
F. R. Coles (vol. xxxix. p, 217), where they are deseribed and figured, | 


(2) By BR. C. Hanpawg, Esq., of Lochend, F.8,A, Scot, 

Seven oval-shaped, smoothly ground Knives of Porphyritic Stone, 
found together in Shetland. [See the subsequent paper by Dr Robert 
Munro. | 

(3) By Miss Isanenta Wixsnow. 


Eight Artow-heads of Chert and Quartz, from Middlesbro’, 
Massachusetts. 


(4) By the Pann Couxen, or Kerrie. 
Morteloth, formerly used in Kettle Parish, Fife. 


(5) By Mrs Jonw Mackay, 12 Cheyne Street. 
Triple Candle Mould of Tinned Iron, from Skelbo, Sutherlandshire. 


(6) By C. Enum Srevess, LL.D, the Author. 


Stevens Genealogy: some Descendants of the Fitz. Stephen Family 
in England and New England. Privately printed. dto. New 
York, 1904. 


(7) By Ricuarp Brows, C.A., the Editor, 
History of Accounting and Accountants, &vo, 1905. 


(8) By G. M. Fraser, Librarian, Public Library, Aberdeen, the 
Author. 
Historical Aberdeen ; The Green and its Story. 8vo. 
Historical Aberdeen: The Castle and Castle Hill, the Snow Church, 
the Woolmanhill, ete. 8Svo. 1905. 
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(9) By Lieut. H. L. Norrox-Sarra, F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 
Armorials of the County of Orkney. Llustrated by A. M, Traill. 
Sve. 1902. 
(10) By James Mackenzie, F.S.A. Scot, the Author, 
Life of Michael Bruce, Poet of Lochleven, &vo, 1905, 


(11) By the Tavsrees or roe Huxrertas Cot Catatocue Fuxp. 


Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection, University of 
Glasgow. By George Macdonald, M.A., LL.D. Vol. i. 4to. 1905, 


(12) By Georce Macposanp, M.A., LL.D., the Author. 
Coin Types: their Origin and Development. Being the Rhind 
Lectures for 1904. 8vo. 905. 


(13) By the Keerer or rae Reconps or Scor.ann, 
Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, Edited by Professor 
P. Hume Brown, LL.D. Vol. vi. New Series. 1695-37, 
Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland. Edited by Sir James 
Balfour Paul, Lord Lyon King of Arms. Vol. vi. 1531-38. 


There were exhibited :— 
By W. J. Grant, Esq., of Beldorny Castle. 
A Collection of Thirty Arrow-heads of Flint, found in various parts of 
Aberdeenshire, 


The following Communications were read :— 
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1. 
ON VITRIFIED FORTS, WITH RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS AS TO THE 
PROBABLE MANNER IN WHICH THEIR VITRIFICATION MAY 


HAVE BEEN PRODUCED, By Lrevr.-Con A. #. M'HARDY, C.B,, 
Pice- President, 


In asking the attention of the Society to some observations on the 
subject of vitrified forta, it is not necessary for me to rehearse what 
haz already been written about them. The mystery of their origin has 
never been cleared up in a satisfactory manner, although they have 
attracted the attention of many antiquaries. 

The first printed notice of vitrified forte seems to be that found in 
Pennant’s Your in Seotland, published in 1774, where he ays he saw on 
the top of a hill near Fort Augustua, in a small oval area, a quantity of 
stones cemented with almost vitrified material, and he could not make 
out if they came from a voleano or a forge. 

Shortly after this we have Williams’ letters, in which he described 
the forts of Knock Farrell, Craig Phadric, and others; his theory 
being that a fire had been made along each side of the wall, and the 
stones thereby vitrified; but he puta the suggestion forward with 
hesitation, 

At that time it was believed that vitrified forts were to be found only 
within a very small area in Scotland, but since then ( L777) vitrification 
has been observed in the remains of old fortifications in many different 
parts of Scotland, in Ireland, Germany, Austria, and several regions of 
France. Indeed, it is probable that this list of the distribution of so- 
ealled vitrified forts is still far from being complete. 

It is therefore clear that vitrification was well known among various 
races, of whom it may be said, without defining in any way the exact 
epoch when the work was done, that they must have been in a primitive 
state of civilisation, 
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The scheme on which the forts in Scotland have been disposed has 
lel me to consider the time of the Vikings a probable date for some 
of them, 

What is termed a vitrified fort of a normal character may be 
described of a mound or parapet, roughly circular in plan, or traced as 
an irregular polygon following more or Jess closely the edge of the fiat 
top of a hill or ridge, 

lf we examine the section of the parapet, we find on the soil « mound 
of loose stones, varying in size, say 24 feet deep; and overlying the 
loose stones, a layer, say 2 to $ feet thick, of similar stone held together 
by a Inava-like substance obtained by the complete or partial fusion of 
some of the stones in the heap. 

This may suffice for giving o general idea of the section of the 
parapet, but more investigation is necessary, by careful excavation on 
the ground, before the exact section of the parapet of a vitrified fort is 
known, and probably considerable variety will be found, 

The vitrified material is in most cases now found covered on the top 
with a little soil and vegetation. The vitrified layer is not found, I 
believe, perfectly continuous in every part of the parapet, and often 
appears only at certain points, notably at Tap o° Noth, 

The size of the forts varies greatly, from the large fort just mentioned 
to a heap of stone with no indication of on enclosure which could be 
ealled a fort. 

In position, the vitrified forts T have seen (seventeen) in Scotland are 
situated cither near the coast where it is deeply indented by the sea, or 
af inland points which open up a large valley, or a group of valleys 
ridinting from a common centre, 

The rocks which seem to melt to form the slag are chiefly mica- 
schists, felapathic rock, diorite, and moine schist, while the granite has 
not been affected in the same way by the process. Through the kind- 
ness Of the late Mr Ivison Macadam, I am able to give a chemical 
analysis of the slag from the following places :-— 
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FistTeaves, Tar o’ Norn. 
l. Solulde tn Acidy— Felspathic Sandstone. Diorite. 
Ferrous oxide ; A . dl O75 
Ferric oxide . 0-12 a64 
Aluminie oxide 1:79 1118 
Caleie oxide . L-16 1-26 
Macnesic oxide L 76 1-52 
Potassic oxide : . Od4 0-12 
Sclic oxide . . O02 0-06 
Phosphoric anhydride - . O22 [+32 
Sulphuric anhydride O12 O15 
Varhonic anhydride OrO6G O-O4 
Soluble silica . 76 [104 


— 6 — 30-24 
2. Insoluble in Aciida— 


Ferric oxide . : : - 29 5°22 
Albuminie oxide. 7 . be 10:82 
Caleie oxide , . O96 1-24 
Magnesic oxide . B82 2-3 
Potassiv oxide . ld 403 
Sodic oxide , ; : _ (9-92 147 
Titanic oxide . | , -. Efe 1-42 
— 19-70 —- 26°35 
3. Insoluble silica i . - OL] 45-34 
Loss and undetermined . . 93 O19 
—— Firs4 —_ 43°53 
100-00 100-0) 
Erean-san-Gonnan. 
l. Soluile in Actada— Moine Schist. 
Ferrous oxide , : ; - O99 
Ferric oxide : A ’ - : . 216 
Albuminie oxide . : ; y : - 0642 
Caleic oxide : , : ‘ . 0089 
Magnesic oxide . , : ; . 0453 
Potassie oxide. : 5 : . 0143 
Sodie oxide . . i ; . 0068 
Phosphoric anhydride , . - 0026 
Sulphuric anhydride . . 0-666 
Carbonic anhydride — : . 0053 
Soluble silicen = ; [ : - £218 





- 560 
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2. Insoluble mm Acils— 











Ferric oxide ; . ; , : . 952 
Aluminic oxide , : i : ; . 13446 
Calcie oxide ; : . o248 
Magnesic oxide . Sec . O693 
Potassic oxide =. ; : : . & B16 
Sodic oxide . : : : : , . 1431 
Titanic oxide : 7 ; : . 602 
29-588 
3. Insoluble silica . z J : . 62-531 
Loss and undetermined : ; . O-d21 
, — 6§2°552 
100-000 





We now pass on to consider how it is that the vitrification of these 
forts has come about. Vurious opinions have been expressed ; 

(a) Some that it was done incidentally as the result of beacon-fires, 

or great fires for religious or other purposes. 

(4) Other authorities see in these forts the intended result of structural 
operations, believing that the intention was to strengthen the 
parapet by fusing together the small stones of which it was 
composed, 

The interdependence which can be observed in some of the groupe 
of vitrified forts lends support to the view that they were used 
for signalling purposes, and I think that that may be assumed as 
certain, although there seems no reason to suppose that they only 
were used for that purpose any more than other forts in similar 
situations, whieh, heing composed of different and more refractory 
materials, have not left the result of the fires so distinctly marked 
by the slag. 

(a) I shall refer to the possibility of producing vitrification by beacon- 
fires later on. 

(6) Turning at present to the view that the vitrification was inten- 
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tionally done to strengthen the parapet, we are met by some 
difficulties, 


In the first place, it is almost certain that vitrification of the larger 
masses often met with, if intended as a structural method, must have 
been a troublesome business, and a process to which recourse would have 
been had only when ordinary building was impossible, But we find in 
various forta, notably at Tor Duin, near Fort Augustus, and at other 
places, that the loose stones below the vitrifieation are supported by 
onlinary masonry, which apparently might have been carried up the 
Whole way had the builders so desired, 

Another difficulty which presents itself is that the vitrification is not 
asa rule continuous all round the parapet, although for structural pur- 
poses, if that were the object, it would seem to be equally required at 
every point, 

But not only is this the case, but we find that the greatest amount 
of the slagey mass occurs often—I think I may say generally—where 
4 strong parapet is least needed. At the top of an inaccessible 
cliff is often found the bulk of the vitrification. This js well seen at 
Shielfoot, Dunagoil and Ard (shaunsgail (Arisaig), The last-named 
fort, which stands on a peninsula, has on the land side a defended 
entrance which would appear to be the weakest point: but the parapet 
is there devoid of vitrification, or nearly so. 

It will also be admitted that, if the builders were determined to have 
atlid walls, they were not very wise in setting them up on a foundation 
of loose stone, for they might have anticipated that the vitrified blocks 
would slip down the hill, as we find « great many of them have done, by 
the foundation sinking, 

Lastly, [ think it may be fairly assumed that, if the builders had 
designed a wall built with a mortar of semi-melted atone, they would 
have restricted its width to much less than o thickness of say 4 to 6 
feet. In this connection, what are We to say to the masa of vitrified 
matter (deacribed by Fraser-Tytler more than a hundred years ago) 
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extending along the east end of Craig Phadric, 40 feet wide and 70 
feet long! 

For these among other reasons, it seems unlikely that vitrification 
was undertaken as o structural metho. 

As the air of mystery still hange over vitrified forts, it occurred to 
me that it could be to some extent dispelled if we could reconstruct a 
vitrified parapet ; and my purpose to-night is to explain the experiments 
mae with this object during the last five or six years, at long intervals 
and with insufficient leisure. The positive results have been poor, buta 
cool many negative results have been obtained. 

Beacon-fires seemed, at first sight, the most likely source of the 
necessary heat; so their results were first examined. Undoubtedly 
a large amount of slag can be obtained from burning grasa or straw. 
This can be easily seen by inspecting the site of any large stack fire. 
I was fortunate enough (if I may use the expression} to see the results 
of «a large stack-yard fire which occurred at Hay Mount Farm, near 
Kelso. There fifty-seven stacks of gram and eight of hay were con- 
sumed. It was found, where the stacks had been recently erected and 
the straw was strong, producing an open texture in the heap, so as 
readily to admit the air, as is the case with a rick of wheat, that there 
was no slag at the bottom. The silica had gone off in vapour, which 
had partially condensed on the lee side of the rick in the form of 
amall pellets about the size of a pen. These could be found in con- 
siderable number on the ground. Where the material was closer im 
texture, os in the older oat mcks, some slag was seen at the bottom 
among the débria; but most of the slag was found at the bottom of the 
closely packed haystacks, where it lay in a nearly continuous crust, in 
places about 2 inches in depth. 

I should have said that the wind was very high when the fire occurred, 
and that the combustion of the oldest stacks alone was at all slow. 

The chemical analysis, by Professor Macadam, of the slag from this 
fire is given below, ns it may be useful in further investigations ;— 
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l. Soluble in Acide— 
Ferrous oxide ; ; ; : i . O77 
Ferric oxide , : : : : . O18 
Aluminic oxide : . : ? . $68 


Calcie oxide . . TF 
Magnesic oxide  . ; > - 303 


Potassiec oxide R : : i . 896 
Sodic oxide , - r . ] . O57 


Phosphoric anhydride ; , (abs 
Sulphuric anhydride . x ‘Ory 
Carbonic anhydride » O16 
Soluble silica . ; . on62 











70°04 
”) dnvoluble in A ¢isle— 

Ferric oxide . | ‘ : ; ; : _ Oy] 
Aluminic oxide , ; ; i . #43 
Caleie oxide , 4 : . : , 0-2] 
Magnesic oxide. ; : ; O38 
Potassic oxide : : : : 2°59 
Sialic oxide , : ‘ - :  Oree 

. — 84 
+ Insoluble silien  . ; ; ‘ : 21-7 
Loss and undetermined . ; : . 16 

21°92 

LOW-00 


As the stack fires, when nearly burned out, had been extinguished 
with water and otherwise, and as the stone bottoming might have thus 
escaped fire action, the following experiments, among others, were 
carried out to aseertain the action of open fires having a base of 
Selected stones. The first experiments were made on the hich moorland 
near Riecarton, To begin with, on a base of stones constructed like a 
saucer, having a diameter of 5 feet, 100 stones of old moorland hay 
were burned, The process took about eight hours, ‘The result on the 
stones was nil, but some very small streams of slag were found outside 
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the lip of the saucer on the lee side of the fire. The stones in the 
bottom were covered with ash, They were chiefly whinstone. 

The next fire was arranged with the stone heap raised in the centre 
and having a diameter of 10 feet. On this, some hay and an unlimited 
amount of bracken were burned for six hours. The heat was so great 
that with difficulty could the men pile on the fuel. The result on the 
stones in the heap at the bottom was that many of them were fractured 
and burned, but there was no vitritication. 

The third experiment was carried out on the sea-shore ot Arisaig— 
that district being selected because it is the site of a group of vitrified 
forts, On the stone heap in this case a mixture of four loads peats, four 
boat-loads brushwood, twelve cart-loads of sea-weed, and a boat-load of 
vrase was burned, and the blaze was kept up for thirty-nine hours. 
The result on the stones below—they were principally mote achist— 
was, as before, fracture and roasting, but no melting or approach to 
fusion. 

With this experience I had become satisfied that a beacon-fire— 
understood in the sense of an open blazing mass—hoad not produced 
vitrifeation of atones lying in a heap below it. Another solution had 
therefore to be found. 


In a good many papers on the subject of vitrification, 1t 1s explained 
how easily it can be produced ; but it does not seem such an easy matter 
in the field, when you tie yourself down to use only the materials 
found on the ground, It may be convenient here to refer to a remark 
made by Mr Ramsay of the Geological Survey, writing in 1859, and 
repeated later by others, 

The observation was to the effect that he thought the vitrification at 
Knock Farrell had been produced by burning with wood, and explained 
how the rocks near Barnsley were more or less vitrified by being 
burned in heape with coal and brushwood. The stones were described 
us sandstones. I thought this so interesting that I communicated with 
the Borough Surveyor, Barnsley, Mr.J. H. Taylor, who informed me that 
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never had any afone been burned, but that some clay shale used to 
be burned in clamps about sixty years ago, eo as to harden it for use on 
roads with light traffic, or for blinding—as we now see the same thing 
done on railways for ballast. That is a very different thing from 
fusing pieces of mica schist such as are found in vitrified forts, and | 
think some mistake seems to have been made by Mr EBamsay as to the 
suificiency of the explanation. 

To return to the experiments at Arisaig: What had already been done 
and observed Jed to the conclusion that the burning was too rapid, and 
that the supply of air had to be reduced. , 

A rough stone square enclosure was therefore set up, the walls being 
about 3 feet hich and the sides about 4 feet long. A layer of loose 
stones Was put in the bottom of the enclosure, and over them peat und 
brushwood were filled in up to the top of the wall, and « fire set ageing. 
When the fuel was about half burned, more wood was added, and a layer 
of stone about 1 foot thick was placed on the top and covered over with 
peat. As this sank down, hay was added to check the draught, 

The result of this was that incipient fusion, producing a sort of glaze, 
was noted on some of the stones which had heen placed on the top and 
had sunk down into a part of the fire where there was little an ae 
draught. The remainder were only burned. The burning Insted six 
hours, but the enclosure remained hot for twenty hours, 

Another experiment wus made under similar conditions, except that 
the walls were less open and damp moss was placed on the top; but no 
vitrification resulted. 

A third trial was made in the same built enclosure, with ot feet of 
small branches below, with some peat and then 1 foot of stone above, 
and the top was kept covered with rough hay. The stones which 
had most heat were burned ; where they were out of the draught they 
showed signs of commencing fusion on the surface, This took about 
nine hours. 

Some other similar experiments were made, 

It will be seen that the attempt to vitrify by heat abowe the atone 
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was being abandoned, and the fuel was now being put below the stones, 
To this I had been led by a more close examination of specimens from 
vitrified forts, on many of which can be seen the imprint of woody fibre 
(a3 im fig. 1), showing that branches had been used for fuel, to some 
extent at least; and from the direction of the drops at the ends of the 
semi-fiuid slag it was clear that the branches had been under the melting 
stone in many cases. These printe of the branches in the slag from 





Fig. 1. Portion of a Vitrified Mass from Eilean nan Gobhar, 
showing impressions of woody fire. (4.) 


vitrified forts are very interesting. They are referred to by Daubrées 
in his ‘Comptes Rendus” (1882), Meeue Archiologique 

The last experiment I made was on different lines 

A small fire of brushwood was lighted on the shingle on the shore, 
After the fuel was alight, it was covered with a thin layer of stone. 
When tt was thought that the fuel below was nearly exhausted, then a 
flow more pieces of wool were put on, and these aunin were covered 
with stone, and so on, The object was to check the consumption of the 
inel as much as possible, without altogether extinguishing the fire. 

VOL, XL. 10 
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After about eighteen hours the pile had risen to about 4 feet high 
and the base was 6 feet in diameter, and a great heat was emitted. It 
was noted that the top surface of the pile, as the experiment was going 
on, was so hot and flat that it would have sufficed for cooking purposes. 
When the heap was examined, a vitrified portion was found in the 
centre, weighing about 8 lbs, and situated about 18 inches from the top. 

Up to the present time I have had no opportunity for continuing 
these experiments, but, as they have already been spread over some years, 
it seemed to me desirable that they should be recorded for the use of any 
others who may care to continue the investigations, | have come to 
believe that vitrification in these ancient forts was brought about some- 
what after the manner of the Inst experiment, but the rate-of combustion 
requires still to be largely reduced, and the heat which escapes from the 
mass conserved, It is in this direction that T hope to make further 
trinls when opportunity occurs. 

With the small results already obtained, I think it is fair to assume 
that vitrification was produced by a very slow process: not by a erent 
fre in the open, but by a slow heat with a very limited supply of oxygen. 
The delicate impressions of the fibre of the wood (as shown in figs, 
land 2) could not have been taken except in an undisturbed environ- 
ment, and with a liberal supply of time, with a moderate temperature, 
This is in keeping with the investigations of Professor Joly, who has 
pointed out that rock solids can be fused ot a comparatively low 
temperature if it is kept up for a long period, These schists would 
probably require from 1000° to 1200° F. Further, it is difficult to 
believe that the inhabitants of these forts had o large command of fuel 
—tertainly not in some districta such us Arisaig, or on the barren 
islands alone its shores, 


Looking at the subject generally, I think it is clear that the HOC plers 
of the vitrified forts in Scotland did not possess the command of the Beit, 
and that the so-called forts were in many cases simply slzmialling stations, 
which necessarily, with such a purpose, would be occupied for considerable 


_—— 
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periods at one time—probably during the summer half-year at least. 
The interior line of forts in the series would contain a certain number 
of men, who would defend the position or retire us they estimated the 
atrength of the attack. I suggest that a smouldering fire would be 
required in such forts, which could be stirred up at any moment as a 
signal; and at the same time it might be used for cooking, os I believe 





Fig. 2. Portion of Vitrified Mass from:Tot Duin, showing impressions 


i 
of woody fibre, (4.) 

i@ now done in some of the Pacific islands, Such a fire would in 
time produce a large amount of slag in a region where the stone was 
easily made viscous, while in other places there might he no trace of 
vitrification. 

The group of forts near the Sound of Arisaig, just north of the pen- 
insula of Ardnamurchan, may be taken us un illustration, 

From the broad arm of the sea called the Sound of Arisaig there run 
to the eastward into the land two lochs, marking the bottom lines of two 
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extensive valleys. On the north end of the east side of the sound is 
Loch nan Uamh, and at the south end Loch Ailort. 

At the mouth of Loch nan Uamh, on the north side, stands the 
vitrified fort of Ard Ghaunagail, on a small headland from which the 
valley at the head of the loch is open. 

At the mouth of Loch Ailort, on a small island, stands the double fort 
Of Eilean non Gebhar. This island is close to the shore on the south, 
These two forts are in view of each other; but, if they were to some 
extent to be used for sentinels, it is evident that they could give little 
notiee of a fleet from the north, as the north side of the sound is covered 
by the projecting headland which ends in Rhu Arisaig. But, on making 
elose inquiry, I found that there were vitrified remains on an island near 
the north-west angle of the sound called Eilean na Ghoil. There is on 
this island « fine example of the raised beaches so common on the west 
const, On the top are remains of a fort with sporadic vitrification, and 
on the low beach other traces of vitrification. The places in both cases 
are more or less triangular, From this point the forts at And Ghaunsgail 
and Eilean nan Gobhar are visible, but there is a very limited sen- 
view to the north. Further inquiry was made, and an islet called 
Kilean Port ni Mutrach was ultimately found with vitrification on the 
top, Whence a fine open view was vot of the sea from Ardnamurchan 
to the Sound of Sleat, Thos, then, there could have been telegraphic 
communication by amoke or fire to the valleva at the mouths of the 
Lochs nun Uamh and Ailort of a ship rounding Ardnamurchan Head from 
the south, or coming down the Sound of Sleat from the north, Now, 
while on no system of defence would it have been reasonable to isolate a 
emall garrison on Eilean na Ghoil, and while in the ease of Eilean Port 
na Muirach there was no space for » fort or garrison, these islands pro- 
vided a perfect system for warning the inhabitants of the valleys round 
the Sound af Arisaig and its eastern lochs of the approach of an enemy, 
ond this, | suggest, was their purpose, 


The group of forts just deseribed is ~ very small one, and I think 
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that progress in the investigation of the questions connected with 
vitrified forts would be much facilitated if the interdependence and 
correlation of the forts were more fully studied, For instance, o good 
deal has been somewhat loosely written about the extent to which the 
known vitrified forts along the grent line of lochs between Inverness 


and Fort William are visible one from the other. 
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Fig. 3. Map showing Vitrified Forts in Avieaiy ube along the Caledantan Valley. 





In trying to find out what the line of communication was—1i, as ts 
probable, there was one—I waa driven to examine the promontory 
on Which Castle Urquhart now stands, That point seemed to me the 
necessary site of a vitrified fort, if the assumptions on which T was 
proceeding were correct. It was gratifying, therefore, on a pretty close 
search being made, to find among the débris on the shore several water: 
worn pieces of vitrification which had formed part of a fort which must 
have been removed when the now ruined castle was built. 
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This discovery permits of the following suggestion being made as to 
the line of military signalling and communication from the north-east 
along the line of the lochs. 

Starting from Craig Phadrie, which commands a far view of the 
Moray Firth, communication could be carried to Dunreachie Fort on 
Ashie Moor. The stones of which Dunreachie is formed ure of very 
refractory nature, as the district belongs to the Old Red Sandstone, anil 
no vitrification appears there, 

From Dunreachie the fort at Castle Urquhart was visible, and would 
be now, were it not for the tall trees in Erchite Wood. 

From Castle Urquhart, Dunjardel is well in view, and there is a clear 
though long line to Tor Duin, near Fort Augustus, It may be that 
there was another fort somewhere near Glen Moriston, But the dia. 
covery of that and of the communication south-west from. Tor Duin 
remain for further investigation. 
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LL. 


NOTES ON A HOARD OF ELEVEN STONE KNIVES FOUND IN 
SHETLAND. By ROBERT MUNRO, M.D., LL.D. 


At the request of their owner, R. C. Haldane, Esq., seven of these 
knives are now presented to the National Museum, 

The following letter from Mr Haldane sufficiently explains the reasons 
for which these interesting objects were put into my hands, as well as 
the conditions on which they henceforth become national property. 





Oith March 1 


My prank De Munko,—l send today, by parcel post, seven scrapers. They 
were foun at Eshenes, Northmavine,in making a road, 9 inches deep in a 
gravelly bel, They were packed closely together with the edges upper- 
most, There were eleven im all, but several were broken, and I bought the 
beet, The other four I did not see, and, do mot know what became of them. 
Nothing else was with them, an they appear to have been a store which had 
not been disturbed, There was no trace of any building near, but the Heegh 
- af Priesthoulland was about half mile distant. Before these were found the 
supermcumbent peat had been removed, The finder thought a total depth of 
4 feet of peat and soil had eovered the scrapers. There are said to have been 
two or three Picts’ houses net far away, one ata place near the churchyard 
called Saebrig and one at Hogaland. They were found in the vear 1900, 

When you are done with them, if they are of sufficient interest, please 
present them to the Museum from ime. If they do not care to have them, | 
will keep them, Should they keep them, I would like them all kept together. 

Tam afraid T can give you no more information about them, and must leave 
it to you to spin out their history.— Yours sincerely, RK. C, Harpane, 


LOCHEND, OLLABERUY, SHETLAND, 
hk 1908, 


A mere glance at these objects shows that they possess certain 
characteristics which place them in a special category among ancient 
stone implements. They are large thin blades made of voleanie rock 
known as yeck-porpiyry, irregularly oval or sulquadrangular in form, 
and highly polished on both surfaces, with the margin all round ground 
to what may be called a cutting edge. 

With the assistance of Mr B. N. Peach, LL.D, F.RAS.,, whose know- 
ledge of the geology of Shetland is unrivalled, | have drawn up the 
following deseriptive details of each specimen in this hoard, so as to 
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make them available for comparison with similar diseoveries elaewhere 
recorded :— 

No. 1, The rock of which this implement is made is quartz-porphyry, 
and shows double pyramids of quartz and porphyritic crystals of ortho. 
clase in a erypto-erystalline ground-mass. It is suhquadrangular in form, 
with a portion broken off at one end, and measures § hy & inches. 

No, 2, This specimen (fiz, |) has the same composition as No, |, but 
in addition shows platy flow-structure oblique to the flat surfaves of the 





Fig, 1. Oval Knife of Quarte-porphyry (No. 2) fron Kaheness, Shetland, (4. j 


implement, Its shape is oval, with o wood cutting wlge all round, and 
it measures 6 ly 44 inches. 


No. 3. All the remarks made on the minéral structure of the cwis 


former are applicable to this specimen, with the addition that some lnvers 
are spherulitic. Oval in form, with one end nearly straight, 
diameters wre 52 and 44 inches. 


ts 


No, 4, Made of very fine-grained quartz-porphyry with few ‘por. 


phyritic elements, suggesting that it came from the chilled outer edge 
of the volcanic mass. This implement (fig. 2} is irregularly quad- 
rangular, three sides being nearly straight, and the fourth curved otut- 
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wards, with a rectangular noteh half an inch deep. The margin of this 
notch is, however, ground down to an edge like the rest of the perimeter 
of the implement. 

No, 5. This specimen has the same composition as No. 4, but the 
flow-layers are nearly at right angles to the surfaces of the implement. 
Spherulitie structure well developed. It is oblong in shape, having a 
corner portion broken off, and meazures 6 by 3 inches, 

No. 6, Like Nos. 2, 3. and 6, but strongly spherulitic, and structure 





Fig, 2 Knife of Quartz-porphyry from Esheness, Shetland. (4.) 


hetter seen. This implement hos one end broken off, and the other 1a 
rectangular, The remaining portion measures 4 by 4 inches. 

No. 7. Porphyritie and ‘spherulitic elements well shown, It is an 
irregular oval and a thicker specimen than any of the others, having a 
maximum thickness of nearly half an inel. Its greatest and least 
diameters are 4§ and 33 inches. 

Porphiyritic rocks are abundantly met with in Shetland, and it would 
appear that all the abovesleseribed implements liad been manufactured 
from the same quarry. Dr Peach informs me that this kind of rock, on 
long exposure to atmospheric agencies, breaks up into thin lamine, like 
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slaty materials, so that in reality nature performs the first and moet 
difficult stage in the manufacture of these knives. 

It may also be noted that their position under 4 depth of 4 feet of 
peat, together with the whitish layer of patina which covers them all 
over, gives them, primd facie, « claim to considerable antiquity, Though 
no two specimens are precisely alike, there is a general, indeed striking, 
resemblance hetween them all ; and only in one instance does the ratio 
between their longer and shorter diameters go beyond 6 to 4 inches— 
the exception, No, 5, measuring 6 by 3 inches, 

[ shall now proceed to inquire how far the characters of the Esheness 
implements, and the circumstances in which they have been found, tally 
with the records of other discoveries which come unter the general 
category of Picts’ knives, as they are called in Shetland. 

The earliest notice of this kind of implement which has come within 
the range of my knowledge is to le found in Low's Tour through Orkney 
ant Shetland, 1774, pp. 82-4. After describing and figuring what was 
shown him as a “thunderbult,” but which is nothing more nor less than 
in ordinary stone axe, he goes on to say that he “was shewn likewise a 
stone instrument quite differently shaped from that deseribed on the 
other pave. This was broad and thin, much shorter than the other 
seamed to have been made use of as a knife, or instrument for cutting 
by the hand, as the other for atriking. Its edges were all well sharpened, 
and was supposed by the owner (Mr W. Balfour of Trenaby) to he 9 
knife made use of in sacrifice, T procured one of the latter, the ficure of 
which follows.” This figure shows a Suh nadrangular Implement, § by 
34 inches, with one corner knocked off. The aides are described ps 
“well ground,” with “a fine edge.” “The greatest thickness of this 
instrument,” he writes, “is scarce three-tentha of an inch, the edges 
eapelled on both sides like a carpenter's axe.” 1 

On landing at Vaila Sound, near Walls, from Foula, Mr Low writes as 
follows :— 


' These stone objects were shuwn to Mr Low at the howe of Sir John M itehell at 
Sandhouse, parish of Aithsting and Sandsting. 
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“Here I was shewn a couple of stone instruments yet differently shaped 
from thease taken notice of before, The largest 7 inches long and 4 broac 
ground thin, shape like the tes ang ota circle, the circular side edged but 
pretiy much broke, the « thick like the back of a knife, and left so 
murposely ; peehnis to have been mused} az a knife. The other 4 inches lone, 

ped pretty much like the axe (vide p. 83 supra) ; wight have been the h 
of a spear or other long weapon.” (Tour, p. 117.) 

Drawings of both these implements are given, and from an inspection 
of them there can be no doubt that the former belongs to a well-defined 
variety of the knives now under consideration, and which will be 
subsequently more fully explained. The other is manifestly a small 
atone celt. 

Writing later, p. 140, Mr Low states that ‘* many of the stone weapons 
mentioned above are found in this parish (Northmavine), particularly 
seven in one place, but all dispersed before my arrival. They were found 
underground, forming a cirele, the points toward the centre.” 

The Rev. John Bryden, in his description of the united parishes of 
Sandating and Aithsting in Shetland (Saf, Accownt of 4etland, 1841, 
pp. 112 ef seq.), states that, on removing black unctuous earth from an urn 
discovered on the glebe, he found “lying at right angles in the hottom 
four pieces of broken stone axes,” which appear from the context to 
have been portions of the oval-shaped knives. Mr Bryden explains 
that urns found in the locality “appeared to have been rudely wrought 
out of a coarse sandstone, and others out of a soft stone called kleber.” 

He then goes on to describe these stone axes, which he calls efetndartes, 
and classifies them into single- and double-edged tools, the former being 
described as having a semilunar cutting edge, while in the latter the 
edge went nearly all round. Hoth the title (steindarte) and classification 
are taken from Dr Hibbert's work on Shetland (p. 248). It appears, 
however, from the illustration on the plate at the end of the volume 
that the single-edged steinbarte is merely the ordinary stone axe—an 
inference which is corroborated by the dimensions of the implement 
figured, viz. 6 inches long, 24 broad, and 1 inch thick. 

“The blades of steinbartes,” writes Mr Bryden, “are very abundantly found 
in Shetland. Not unfrequently several of them are discovered buried together, 
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thus indicating a little armoury, from which a nomber of weapons might be 
diatributed onan emergency, by the hand of some chief, to a amull band of 
natives met together, on the alarm of common danger, Assemblages of these 
weapons have been found in the parishes of Walls, of Delting, and in the islanil 
af Unat, Thelarger steinbarte may have been used both as an offensive and 
defensive weapon, either by throwing it from the hand, or striking with it, 
when the combatants came to close quarters ; and the smaller steinharte, it is 
probable, was formerly used for domestic purposes, and held a similar place in 
the eighth or ninth century which a knife does in the nineteenth, That they 
ate & Very ancient matrument ta without doubt ; for even tradition itself is 
silent, both aa to the time when and the people by whom they were need,” 


Mr Bryden combats Dr Hibbert's opinion that theae flat knives were 
inserted into wooden handles and used, either as warlike Weapons, oF 
ns halberts. 

With regurd to the classification of the flat Shetland knives—the 
double-edged steinbartes of Dr Hibbert and Mr Bryden—it seems to me 
that they may be appropriately divided into dikeotdal and semitlunar. 
Although there is no typical exumple of the latter among the Esheness 
group, we shall immediately see that the characteristics of many Bec. 
mens in the national collection, and elsewhere, justify the adoption of 
some-such elissification, In using a knife showing a sharp margin all 
round, one part of it must be held in the hand, and in seme tnstanees 
[ have observed a corresponding blunt portion. Other writers have 
recorded finger depressions on one of the surfaces, to give o better hold 
of the implement. But the semilunar knife is clearly defined by having 
an elongated shape, with one of the long sides thick and blunt, while the 
other is ground down for cutting purposes. A Shetland knife in the 
possession of Sir John Evans is thus described :-— 


“T have a specimen, 4 inches long and 3} inches wide at the hase, formed of 
porphyritic gic and found at Hillawick, in Shetland, which was given 
me by Mr J, es Jeifteys, PRS. Its cutting edge may be described as 
forming nearly half of a pointed ellipse, of which the thick side for holding 
forts t sa te diameter, This side is rounded and curved slightly in- 
wards; one of the angles between this hase and the elliptical edge is rounded 
and a portion of cha scion i# alo left thick and rounded, so that when the ban 
ig applied to the palm of the hand the lower yeirt of the forefinger may rest 
ape it, When thos held it forma a cutting tool not unlike a leather-cutter's 
knife.” (Ancient Stone Jimplements, p. 308.) | 
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Of twenty-two specimens recorded in the Catalogue of the National 
Muzeum, and now exhibited there, four oblong specimens, made of dark- 
coloured porphyry, were found together in a bog in the island of Uyea, 
Unet (Proe. S.A. Seot., vol. xix. p. 392), One, made of porphyry, was 
found in each of the following localities, viz, Hillswick, Busta, Fyal Bank 
(Unset), and Northmavine; twelve of porphyry and one of serpentine are 
without any assigned locality ; and one of hornblende rock, from Houland, 
Walls, has the peculiarity of being polished and thinned to an edge from 
the buck. In other words, it is a semilunar tool measuring 7} by 
$7 inches, 

On ransacking the volumes of the Proceedings of the Society since 
[892, the date of the publication of the Catalogue, I find nine specimens 
(exelusive of the Modesty hoard) recorded among the purchases for the 
Museum, These are all stated to be made of porphyritic rock; one is 
from Unst, and the other eight from Northmavine. The Unset specimen 
measures 47 by 24 inches, and differs from the normal type inasmuch 
ns it is brought to a sharp edge only on one of the two longer sides, 
Among the eight from Northmavine, one ia differentiated from the 
others by having the form of a segment of a circle, almost crescentic im 
appearance, like the well-known flint knives or sawe of Scandinavia. It 
is Td inches in length and 24 in its greatest breadth. 

We now come to the consideration of one of the most important 
discoveries of the kind hitherto made in Shetland, viz. a hoard of nine 
stone axes Of the ordinary types of the Stone Age, and about fourteen 
specimens, Whole or fragmentary, of the knives now under review, 
The circumstances in which this assortment of objects was found are 
thus briefly described by Mr George Kinghorn :— 


“When spending my holidays in Shetlind, and residing at the house of 
Mr Laurence Laurenson at Modesty, about four miles north of Bridge of 
Walls post-office, I was shown three stone axes and three large, oval, ancl 
pone stone knives found by his boys in a grassy knoll in front of bis house. 

be knoll is about 20 yards long and 10 yards broad. On the east and west 
it slopes gently and on the south abruptly, the ground bemg broken when the 
axes were foun, 
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“The strata are composed of — 
(1) Grass, turf, and sandy peat, about 8 inches. 
(2) Yellow peat ashes, abvut 4 or 6 inthe. 
(a) eee charred wood, about 4 or 4 ineles. 
(4) Subaoi : rec gravel, and rock, 
* The axes were found in the charred wood layer. | 
4 A bout eighty or ninety years ago, previous to his louse being built, u hunk 
of peat, about 4 feet thick, had been removed from the site of the house and the 
knoll, and this may account for the shallow depth at which the relics were 
found,” (Proc. s.. A : Seat. vol, XNIX, Py. 7 eure ahh * XXX. [h oo.) 


On making further search in the knoll, three vessels or urna of steatitic 
clay, some more stone implements, and a pair of saddle-quern stones 
were found. Fragments of the so-called urns show that the pottery was 
about half an inch thick, and made of very course materials mixed with 
small stones and what looks like the stalks of withered grass. The 
whole of the Modesty relics, consisting of nine polished stone axes of 
(liorite, porphyrite, or hornblende, and fourteen oval knives of ditfer- 
ently coloured porphyrites, are now preserved in the National Museum. 
Also, from the same place are two masses of heavy clay, apparently 
moulded or kneaded by hand, and fragments of charred faggots of 
branches or roota, from 1 to 14 inch in diameter, 

With regard to this find there are uo few points which claim 
ubiention, 

(1) The urns would seem to presuppose burial, but not heceasarily, 
ug the vessels might have heen used for domestic purposes. Hence, | 
would provisionally suggest an alternative hypothesis, viz, that the 
green knoll was the site ofa wooden habitation which had heen destroyed 
by fire, thus accounting for the amount of peat-ashes and charcoal aos 
the embers of the fallen roof, whieh originally consisted of rafters ond 
turf. This hypothesis cannot be summarily set aside on the ground that 
wood no longer grows in Shetland, because at the hottom of many peat- 
bogs in that locality remaina of timbers several inches in diameter are ti 
be found. Now, in the ease of the Modesty habitation, the purport of 
the evidence goes to show that the remains belonged to « period anterior 
to the growth of peat in that locality: so that brushwood, or even trees, 
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sufficiently large to be utilised for the construction of huts, might have 
heen then growing in this part of Shetland. ; 

That forests, with treea probably of no great size, formerly grew in 
Shetland there can be no doubt, Wandering one day over a peat-moss 
near the town of Lerwick, I saw heaps of decayed bogwoodl, with stems 
and roots up to 5 or 6 inches in diameter, which had been collected by 
the peat-cutters and left there to dry. 

Mr George Low (Your, p. 146), while passing through the parish of 
Delting on his way to the island of Yell, writes thus “as proof of trees 
having been here at some remote period ":— 

“Observed near the kirk of Scalsia, in the bank where the sea had wore 
away the earth, a continued stratum of large pieces of wood, in a horizontal 
position, a few inches above the hard gravel, covered with about 10 feet of 
mos, This stratum is continued os far as | could search the whole length of 
this worn bank, and probably round the bay ; it consists of pieces from 
8 inches to 4 an inch diameter, roots, stocks, and im a word, all parts of a tree; 
seems Hazle and Aquatick woods, but so much rotten that no part can be 
moved. In many places of Orkney and Shetland the peat-liggers often find 
great heaps even of the leaves of trees.” 

The same author, in his description of the island of Foula (dfn, 
p. 103), makes the following remarks -— 

“They have many traditions of there having once been wood in their island ; 
oe i ns & Valley, now a moss, which they affirm was covered with it, and 
to this day, in cutting peats often find large pieces of both trunks and branches 
of trees. Trailition says the Lewis-men tn their plundering parties thro’ the 
isles landed here, and after pillaging Foula burnt the wood, lest it should be 
a shelter to the natives in future times.” 


(2) All the knives in the Modesty group, though nowhere thicker 
than half an inch, bave the appearance of being thicker and coarser than 
their analogues elsewhere, and also the peculiarity of thinning gently 
from the back towards the cutting edge—thus coming under the 
category of semilunar toola, Moreover, the cutting edge has the further 
peculiarity of being retouched by chipping on one face, with the ex- 
ception of one which is chipped on both sides, This chipping process 
is probably the same feature which attracted Low's attention when he 
describes one of his specimens with “edges canelled on both sides like a 
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carpenter's axe" (see page 9), Indeed, a large nttmber of these knives 
show more or less of a serrated edge which in some instances may have 
been ¢lue to re-sharpening the instrument, 

(3) As to the antiquity of the find, the evident conelusion to be 
derived from the association of so many of these knives and of so many 
ordinary stone axes of Neolithic types, with a saddle-quern, kneaded 
portions of clay, fragments of three coarse vessels, together with such 
abundance of peat-ashes and charred wood, is that it dates back to the 
Stone Age, whatever the chronological horizon of that period may be in 
these northern latitudes. 

Sir Daniel Wilson, in his PreAistorie Annals af Scotland (vol. i, p, 183), 
gives the following information of the discovery of these curious knives 
inthe valley of the Forth, which is the only recorded instance of their 
having heen found outside of Shetland :— 


" In the Shetland ancl Orkney Talons 86 Bde ame knives Aft Conmimary : 
anil in other districts, knives of flint, styled by the Shetlanders Pechs’ kniver. 
are found, These are shaped like a shoemmker's poring knife, with the semi- 
circular line wrought to an edge, while the straight line is left broad and 
blunt. Others are oval or irregular in form, and thinning off to an edge round 
the whole circumference. One of the latter, in the Seottish Antiquarian 
Museum, formed of a thin lamina of madreporite, was found at one of the 
burghs or round towers of Shetland, Tt measures 44 by 4 inches, and does not 
exceed, in greatest thickness, the tenth of au inch. ‘Similar implementa, in 
the collection of the London Antijynaries at Somerset House, are mentioned hy 
Mr Albert Way, as probably the ancient stone instruments transmitted to Sir 
Joseph Danks by Mr Scott of Lerwick, in Shetland, and communicated to the 
Society, March 9, 1830. Sixteen were found W a man digging peute in the 
pariah of Walls, Shetland, placed regularly on a horizontal ine, and overlap. 
ping each other like slates upon the rvof of a honse, each standing at an angle of 
45 degrees, They lay at a depth of about 6 feet in the peat-mogs, and the line 
of stone? ran east and West, with the upper dee towards the enst. A con- 
tiderable number of implements, mostly of the same class, were found on the 
clay under the ancient mosses of Blair- Dram mond and Meiklewood,! Some af 
them are composed of slate, and others of a compact greenstone, They are 





' The antiquities of stone and brome found under Hlair-Drommond moss were 
exhibited at o meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland on March 13th, 
1871, aml [understand from Dr Joseph Anderson, who was present and examined the 
collection, that it contained no stone implements that could be mistaken far any of 
the Shetland knives, (See Pro. Sec. Aut, Soot., vol, ix. p. 179.) 
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from four to six inches long, flat and well polished, There were also along 
with them o mumber of stone celts and axe-heads, mostly made of the sume 
hard greenstone,” 


Of the sixteen above referred to os being found in a peat-mose in the 
parish of Walls, two are in the British Museum and figured by Sir 
John Evans in his Ancient Stone Jmplements (figs, 262 and 263). 
Besides these there are several other specimens, from various localities 
in Shetland, preserved in the Museum, “A note attached to one of 
them,” writes Sir John Evans, doe. eff, p. 310, “states that twelve were 
found in Easterskild, in the parish of Sandsting. An engraving of one 


of them is given in Hore Ferales (PI. II. 15.)" 
Mr J. W. Qursiter of Kirkwall, who owns o large and well-selected 
collection of antiquities from Orkney and Shetland, has kindly sent me 


the following notes on the Shetland knives in his possession :— 


“There are in my collection 2] knives whole and § portions, all from 
Shetland, and I know of none but sandstone ones having been got in Orkney, 
They are nearly all formed of quarta-porphyry, the exceptions being two 
of felstone, one of striped gneiza, and ond of hornblendic gneisa, There are 
ene or two specimens which my limited knowledge prevents my finding a 
minerslogical niche to pat them in. 

“Only one of those in my possession, so far as my notes show, formed part of 
i hoard, viz, one of five found at the hack of the yard dyke, Scarvester, 
aint in 1865; the other four being in Mr Umphray’s collection. 
Nearly all my specimens were obtained from croftere who had them in their 
possession for some time, and who as a rule found them in course of their 
agricaleural operations, They are ie averse to part with them, for such 
reasons as that they serve to avert lightning, that condensation on them 
foretells rain, ete. I sen four outlines of my | tapecimens to give you an 
idea of their ize.” Their dimensions are as follows: (1) 10% by & inches, 
(2) 8 by 58, (3) 7} by 5, (4) 8 by 43, No, lis semilunar, and all the others 
more or less oval.” | 


Mr J. Goudie, Montfield, Lerwick, writing on March 3rd, 1906, 
informs me that he possesses ten specimens of the Shetland knives, of 
which the following particulars are known :-— 





No. 1, This is the largest specimen I have seen, meastiring no les than 
gin by Gin [tis semilunor in shape, and made of a dark grey, polished 
stone ; found im walls. 

Now. 2 and 3. Two of a group of five found under 6 feet of peat moss, near 
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Loch of Greesta, Tingwall, and measuring 10 in. by 4 in. and Pin. by 54 im. ; 
hoth are semilunar in shape, 

Nos. 4 and 5. From Northmavine ; dimenzione 64 in, by 4 in, and 6} by 
4 in, : 
Nos, 6, 7, and § Three of a group of four found near Sandy Loch, Lerwick, 


T 


and all ates about 4 inches in length and 3 in breadth. 

No. #. From North Hammersland, Tingwall; in. by 34 in. 

No. 10. From Northmavine ; 44 in. by $4 in. 

“These implements,” writes Mr Goudie, “ share sieaiai aS a certain, 
though inferior, superstitious respect. They are frequently found in groupe 
and usually at a considerable depth in the subsoil under the mas, Thera 
thie in my possession are two, found at Loch of Greesta, which are notches 
anil flattened on the back, as if to be used with a shaft. When found they 
were placed on edge, Other two from Northmavine formed part of the 
Esheness group, the larger portion of which was secured by Mr Haldane, now 
in your possession, The very large knife in my possession, No, 1, was anid to 
have been used for flenching whales.” 

In addition to the stone knives in the Museum of the Society of 
Antiquaries, London, already incidentally referred to, Sir John Evans 
states that there are some fine specimens from Shetland in the Ethno- 
logical Museum at Copenhagen; and no doubt careful search would 
disclose the existence of a few more in private keeping. 

Summarising the somewhat scattered details of the various discoveries 
thus brought before you, it will be observed that 10 were hoards, each 
containing from 4 to 16 epecimens—79 in all. Of these, 25 are in the 
National Museum, viz. Esheness 7, Uyea 4, Modesty 14,—the other 
54, except the few in London, and in the collections of Mr Cursiter and 
Mr Goudie, having been dispersed. The total number at present known 
may be stated in round numbers at 100, thus accounted for: 62 in 
National Museum, Edinburgh; 30 in Mr Cursiter's collection: 10 in 
Mr Goudie's collection ; and § (approximately) preserved in museums in 
London and Copenhagen. 

It may also be mentioned, as a point of further specialisation of those 
knives, that none of them is formed of flint ; noris there any record of any 
of them having been found out of Shetland, with the exception of the 
Flair-Drummond epectmens (if such they were) referred to by Sir D. 
Wilson, The special purpose for which this class of implement was 
originally intended is still a matter of conjecture, It is clear from their 
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slender make and liability to breakage that they could only have been 
usedl for dividing soft material, skinning animals, ete. The common 
practice in Scandinavia in prehistoric times of depositing implements, 
weapons, and ornaments in lakes, bogs, and fields, as a religious offering 
to the gods, may sugvest that some of the Shetland finds were of this 
nature ; and this idea is strengthened by the careful manner in which the 
specimens in some of the hoards were arranged. I prefer, however, to 
aide with the theory that they were the stock in trade of the natives, 
used in commerce, which their owners, in time of danger, had deposited 
for safety, and which for various causes had never heen reclaimed, 

The age of these unique objects is the only important question which 
now remains to be discussed. We have already seen that some of them 
were associated at Modesty with implements of the Stone Age, and, 
problematically, were contemporary with the period when a stunted arbor- 
escent vegetation obtained in Shetland—a period which must have been 
eoeval with the great primeval forests which formerly flourished on the 
islands and mainland of Scotland, remains of which are still to he found 
in the peatland moors of these regions, History records that these 
Scottish forests had not entirely disappeared when the Roman legions 
penetrated into North Britain; nor ara we without evidence to show 
that man and his works were contemporary with some of these forests, 
before they were overwhelmed with peat growth (Prehistoric Seotland, 
p. $6 ef seq.), The hypothesis that these knives were in use during the 
Forest Age tn Shetland does not, therefore, necessarily carry us back 
beyond the first two or three centuries of the Christian era, Another 
important factor in this problem is the relation of the knives to the 
relies found im the culture dibris of the brochs, whose chronological 
range we know to extend for about a thousand years, beginning with the 
time of the final departure of the Romans from Britain. Notwith- 
standing the fact that Shetland contains close on a hundred brochs, 
more than a fifth of the total number in Seotland, it is a melancholy 
fact that not one has been sufficiently investignted to yield a collec- 
tion of relics. From the structural similarity of all brochs in Shetland, 
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and elsewhere, there is reason to believe that it was the same people 
who constructed them. Although no stone knives of the Shetland type 
have hitherto heen found in any of the brochs investigated, it does net 
follow that they were not used hy the people of the Shetland broche. 
The spade alone can decide this question ; and until this is done we have 
fair prestimptive evidence for assigning these Shetland knives to the 
period which preceded that of the brochs, 


II. 


REPORT ON STONE CIRCLES SURVEYED IN THE NORTH-EAST OF SCOT- 
LAND, CHIEFLY IN BANFFSHIRE, WITH MEASURED PLANS AND 
DRAWINGS; OBTAINED UNDER THE GUNNING FELLOWSHIP. 
Br FRED, BR. COLES, Agatstanr Keeren oF tae Mvsevu, 


Tn the report for the year 1903 the most westerly site in the 
northern portion of the Buchan district was at the Standing Stones 
of Auchnagorth, three miles to the west of New Pitsligo, For an 
area westwards of Auchnagorth measuring ten miles by four, there 
are no sites recorded on the maps. The absence both of cairns and 
of circles is very marked, Doubtless, this is in great part due to the 
highly cultivated condition of the land in that district, 

In the district dealt with in our last survey, the results of which are 
contained in the present report, the recorded sites are fairly frequent ; 
but, on the tmajority of them, the actual megalithic remains are lament- 
ably meagre, The district surveyed is u very wide and a very irregular 
one, and it will be most easily represented by being divided into four 
portions, viz.—(.) Sites in Banffshire to the north-east of Huntly, and 
mainly in the parishes of Gamrie, Alvah, Boyndie, Marnoch, Ondliquhill, 
and Rathven ; (IL.) Aberdeenshire sites in the parishes of Cairnie aril 
Gloss; (IIT.) Sites to the north and the north-west of Huntly 
(IV.) Sites to the west of the river Spey, in Fl ginahire, | 


* and 


' Proceedings, xxxviii,, p, 281, 
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I. Baxrrsning Sires To tHe Norra-East or Hvustry. 


No. 1. North Burreldates, Mowntbluiry, Alvah.—This site is marked 








in 





Fig. 1. North Burreldales Circle ; Ground-Plan. 
on the six-inch Ordnance map by the words “Stone Circle, site of "—a 
misleading record, for there are in reality four Stones still tw ett. 
They stand in a roundel of wood on the south-east of the farm-road 
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going up to Brownside Wood, at an altitude of 400 fect above sea-level, 
and distant three miles N.N_W. of the Circle! in Whitehill Wood, Forglen, 
If the hills were bared of wood, the two sites would probably be visible 
from one another, 

The ground is fiat, and the site is not conspicuous, being, except to 
the south-east, below the level of closely adjacent fields, 

There are four Stones, all of grey granite, and placed as shown in 
the ground-plan (fig. 1), The south Stone (A) has fallen forward towards 
the centre of the Circle; if placed on its base, the diameter of the 
Circle, due north, measured from the inner face of this Stone to that 





Fig. 2. North Burreldales Circle ; View from the West. 


of Stone C, would be 91 feet, and the corresponding diameter, east 
and west, is 20 feet. The west Stone (B) is 3 feet 4 inches in height, 
with a very slight lean towards the centre. Its top is flat, and 21 
inches in breadth. The north Stone (C) is quite vertical, has also n flat 
top, and is 3 feet 4 inches in height. The east Stone (D)) ts less revular, 
a good deal thinner, and stands only 1 foot 9 inches clear of the ground. 
Near the aouth Stone, and elsewhere, lie several comparatively small] 
blocks of stone, and the whole of the interior space hears evidence, in 
its unevenness, of having been disturbed, In the view (fig. 2), I show 
this group as seen from the west, 

Mountblairy estate has already yielded the following relics, as recorded 
by John Alexander Stuart," who also notices this Circle at Burreldales ; 

' See Proceedings, xxxvii., j. 188. * In Proceedings, vol. ii,, p. 370, 
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on the farm of Newton, one large Stone marking the site of another 
Circle, and a Cirele on the farm of Wardend; on the Mains of Auchen- 
badie, close to the Ha’ Hillock, a bronze armlet similar to the Belhelvie 
example in the Museum ; and, on the Gallow Hill at Newton, a cinerary 
urn found in or near a Stone Cirele, (See the Catalogue of the Museum, 
EA 13,) This urn is described and figured by Dr Anderson. The 
Newton Circle was excavated by the late Mr Morrison of Bognie. The 
map does not record any Stone either at Wardend or Newton. 

No. 2. Mains of Auchentadie—Shown on the map, and correctly, ## 
a site only, on the sloping field north of the farm-steadings, and but a 
few score yards above a pool on the river Deveron called Thief's Pot. 
The height above sea-level is 127 feet. The site is 24 miles N_N.E. 
of the Burreldales Circle and 14 mile 8.E. of the Kirktown of Alvah. 
The map records the discovery of “bronze armour’ «at this site. 
This probably refers to the armlet already noticed as being found many 
years ago. 

No. 3. Gavenie Braes, Kirkside, Gamrie—This site is almost due 
north of Auchenbadie 27 miles, lut on the eastern bank of the Deveron, 
and only 1 mile south frem the Coastguard station in the town of 
Banff, The site, 100 feet above the sea, is near the western extremity 
of a long-extended ridge running east and west towards the river, and 
sloping to the north. The Stones have been placed on the flattest 
surface of the ridge. Their present unsightly condition ts but another 
instance of the deplorable want of respect for megalithic remains which 
has been so prevalent throughout these northern agricultural districts. 

Five Stones remain, but only one stands on its origmal base. The 
ground-plan (fig. 3) shows two bases, almost contiguous, and at right 
angles to each other, an arrangement not in keeping with the plans of 
the Stone Circles proper. The question arises, which of these two 
Stones, both quite erect, is the more likely to be still in aifu! This it is, 
I think, possible to anawer by an examination of the Stones themselves 
and their relative positions. In the ground-plan, the base of the Stone 

1 Seotlond in Pagan Times: The Bronze Age, pp. 115, 116. 
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A is that of the less tall of the two monoliths ; it is altogether a smaller 
Stone than Stone B (see the views, figs. 4, 5). 

Mineralogically, it is a somewhat uncommon stone, being of a dark 
greenish-grey schist, very smooth and weather-worn, and full of numerous 
little warty protuberances of a brownish-grey ecolour.! 

The other and more massive Stone (B) is of whinstone, and is so set, 
with its longer axis east and west, a3 to be truly in the normal position 
of the East Pillar of a Circle from which the Recumbent Stone has 
been removed. The position of the achistose block (A) does not conform 
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Fig. 3. Guvenia Brace ; Remains of Circle ; Ground-Plan, 


to this arrangement. Therefore, of these two, I consider that it ia 
Stone A that was moved from its original site, but I am unable to 
suggest where that may have heen, 

This sehistoze Stone (A) stands 4 feet 10 inches In height, girths at 
the base 4 feet 4 inches, and has a pointed top. 

The other erect Stone (5), quite vertical, and with broad smooth sides, 
stunds 6 feet 7 inches above ground, hus a basal witth of 6 feet 9 inches 
and a pointed top, 

The other three Stones shown in the plan, and in fig. 6, are all prostrate ; 
that lying most to the east is a very coarse laminated whinstone thickly 

‘On txamining the specimens in the Banif Mteoum, I found pieces of the 


identical rock labelled as Knotted Schist + aod there are alao specimens from Portsoy 
and the vicinity of Gavenie Eraas in the Mouser of Scienee and Art, Edinburgh, 
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Fig. 5. Guvenie Braces; View from the South, 
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velned with quartz. Its extreme dimensions are; length, 5 feet 8 inches, 
breadth, 3 feet, ond thickness, 2 feet 6 inches, The other Stones are also 
roughly quarts-veined blocks of whinstone about 3 feet in thickness. 
There is a distinct stony mound of roughly semicirenlar contour about 
this group, the result, no doubt, of many seasons’ ploughing, after the 
removal of the rest of the Stones, 





Fig. 6. Gavenie Braes ; View from the West. 


In the three annexed views these Stones are shown from various 
points) (figs, 4, 5, 6). 

Rev, Dr Garden, with regard to another site in this vicinity, writes? 
(in 1692): “T was likewise told by an ingenious gentleman, who lives at 


1 During our drive to Gavenie Brees, we passed two sites named on the map ws 
antiquities, One ts Barbara's Hillock, a very steeply conical mound, due, I think, 
entirely to natural causes; the other, Carlin-List-Coirn, at Boghead, a long, low 
mound overgrown with broom and brambles. The tenant of the adjaining farm 
remembered seeing part of the Cairn and a big Standing Stone, but could put ay 
when they were removed, The name Carlinkist is, by the writer in the New Satis. 
fieal Aecowat of Alvah parish, applied to the Stone itself, 

* Archeologia, vol. iL, p. $40. 
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a place called Troup, in the shire of Banff, and parish of Gamrie, that 
not far from his house, there is a den called the Chapel Den, from one 
of those monuments [i.¢. a Stone Circle] which is near by.” 

From « recently published book! I take the following paragraph. 
“Opposite the top of the Strait Path [in Banff] there was formerly 
visible a large grey-coloured Grey Stone, which was a popular place of 
resort, and which has given its name to the adjoining property. The ; 
stone is now buried below the surface of the street.” 





In another local publication ? it is recorded that, “on the site of the 2 
now ruinous windmill overlooking Sandend Bay, stood, up till the year ; 
1760, a Cirele of Stones 14 feet high and 60 feet broad [circle-diameter|. 4 
A atone cottin and a deer’s horn were found in it, Another Circle stood 
at a hundred paces,” . 


We must therefore include in our enumeration five sites of Circles and 
Standing Stones not named on the Ordnance maps, and of which only 
the above brief notes are known, 

Vo, 4. Boyndie Church.—The map-record here, at a height above 
sea-level of 183-feet, is of the site of a Stone Circle, close to the south 
wall of the churchyard, There is now no vestige of any such remains to 
be seen; but the ew Statistical Account records that “a huge red Stone 
used to stand near the manse offices, where a stone coffin was found.” 

The Rey. J. Ledingham, M.A., the present minister, writes, in reply 
to inquiries, from the Manse of Boyndie :— 

“Dear Sir,—I have seen the notice in the Sfafisticral Account! to 
which you refer, I have looked for the stone and coffin again and again, 
but without success. My impression is that the stone had heen broken 
up and used in building of new offices. The district here is very rich 
in Stone Circles. A good one on the glehe was cleared off some thirty 
years ago, much to the disappointment of Sir A. Mitchell.” 

The New Statistical Accownt mentions a Standing Stone at Buchragie 
in this parish. 





! [ivetrated Guide fo Bong and Macdust, 1804. 
® The Bonfwhire Field Club Transactions. 
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No, 5, of Srandan's Stanze.—The few stones now left of this Circle 
are at the southern extremity of a long strip of fir plantation running 
down from Bankhead Farm, at a point 24 miles south-west of the site 
at Boyndie Church and half a mile east of the burn of Boyndie, 
Tillynaught Station on the Great North of Seutland Railway ia distant 
slightly over half a mile on the north-weat,. 

The farm-land is called Templeton, and is so named, | was informed 





Fig. 7. St Brandan’s Stanes + Ground-P lan. 


by the tenant, from these Standing Stones. The site is 300 feet above 
sea-level, 

The ground-plan (fig, 7) shows the positions of the two Break Pillars 
with an interapace sulticient for « Recumbent Stone fully 8 feet in 
length, Unfortunately, it is not possible to examine the whole hases of 
these Stones, on account of a huge ond unsightly heap of field-wraek, 
being piled up against them on the south. In front lie four large 
blocks, aud close to the east face of the East Pillar is an almost gy rae 
hlock, 3 feet tm height, and apparently earth-fast, also quite vertical, 
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which may be the beginning of the inner stone-setting so frequently 
found in Circles of this type. 

Both the Pillars are tall and massive blocks of grey granite, vertically 
set, and impressive in height and bulk, The East Pillar ia 5 feet 
5 inches in height, above the small stones covering the ground at its base, 
Its full height (on the outside) and its girth at the base could not he 
ascertained, for the reason above stated ; but from what of the girth was 
measurable, that dimension can be estimated to be about 16 feet. Its 
inner, te. ibs northward, face slows signs of having been in modern 





Fig. §. St Brandan’s Stanes; View from the North. 


times split and robbed of much of its bulk (see fig. 8) Quite prob- 
ably some of the larger fragments lying closé to this part of the Stone 
oanee formed a portion of it. 

The West Pillar is 5 feet 11 inches in height, and has one very broad, 
vertical, and smooth face towards the interior of the Circle, It ia a 
more shapely block than its fellow-pillar, and, near its hase, displays a 
well-preserved group of large and deep cup-marks, as shown (drawn to 
scale) in fig. 9.' There are eight distinct cups, and the highest is 

* In, or before, 1866, this Stone was examined by Dr Black, who records 
“twelve cup excavations of the usual size" (see Proc., vol. vi., p. 14 of the Appen- 


dix). The discrepancy may be accounted for by the growth of grassand weeds around 
the Stone. 
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ilmost precisely in the middle of the breadth of the Pillar, These eup- 
marks are also noticed by Dr Cramond, of Cullen, in the second 
volume of the Yranaactions of the Hanfishire Field Club, 

Of the other Stones, all prostrate, little need be said, except that they 
are blocks of rugged whinstone, of lengths varying from 5 feet 6 inches 





te ' tw! \ Foot, 


Fig. 8. Cop-marked West Pillar in the Cirele called St Brandan’s Stanes, 


to 3 feet & inches, and showing above ground from 16 to 33 inches in 
thickness, 

There was no story obtainable from the tenant of Templeton, bearing 
Upon the name attached to the Stones, or upon the date or alleged reason 
for the demolition of this Cirele. 

It 18, however, recorded ! in connection with this locality that, 
“near the Parish Kirk is a Druid Cirele, and another a mile north-east 


| Nei Stotigtion! Account, 
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of it, and a third at Bankhead. South of the last, a number of large 
stones are called The Brannan Stanes," 
(Of these four sites, only the one above noticed is named on the Tha ps. 


No. 5. Thorax, near Culvie, Marnech.—The map-record for this is 





Fig. 10, Thorax Circle ; Ground-Plan, 


riven at the height of 800 feet above sea-level, on a slightly sloping field 
about a furlong west of Thorax farm-house, and very near what is now 
the boundary-dike between the parishes of Ordiquhill and Marnoch. 
The wooded Culvie Hill is close above it on the west, and below, to the 


MLL, 18 Culvie A} Cesk. 
The Stones composing this unsymmetrical Cirele are six in number, 
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and between every couple a dike has heen built, and the interior planted 
with a few small trees. In one respect, this treatment merits commenda- 
tion, as the conjoined dike assures the security of the Circle Stones, 
While it, of course, also renders it impossible to measure all round 
each Stone, and the trees within impede the mensuration of the 
Cirele itself. 

The Stones, though differing considerably in size and contour, are all 
vertically set up, on a circumference which is not that of a tro Circle 
but of a triangular oval figure (see tig. 10), the diameters of which are 
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Fig. 1]. Thorax Cirele ; View from the South-East. 





22 feet 4 inches (B to E) as against 17 feet 9 inches (A to ©}, the latter 
dimension being due north and south. 
The heights ond characteriatics of the Stones are as follows — 
A, 3 feet 7 inches, whinstone,triangular and pointed, 


G5 ., 5 ,, whinstone, top sharpredmed. 

C4 38: whinstone, rough and thick at the top. 
D4 , 4 4 grey granite, pointed. 

ie er (ee - ~ rounded, 

ES. 8 ii i pointed. 


The Stones B and D are specially massive, B heing 9 feet 8, and Ti 
10 feet 9 inches, in computed girth near their bases. 
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The distances, measured centre to centre, between the Stones are -— 
Ato BE, 6 feet. Db to E, 11 feet 0 inches, 
B,, C,11 ,, 6 inches. Bin eel ey @ an 
Cy, D190 , 6 . ! FH, ;, 6 


ee 


The general view (fig. 11) was drawn from the outside on the 
south-exst, 
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Fig. 12. The North-West Stone in Thorax Circle, 


The next illustration (fig. 12) shows the inner face of the great Stone 
on the north-west, with its group of twenty-two chp-marks, the positions 
of which were all accurately measured, and are here shown drawn to 
scale, 

The largest cupe measure 4 inches in diameter, and are about an inch 
deep, The majority are rather less in diameter, but some are nearly ns 


deep, and all, without*exception, are cireular and remarkably free from 
VOL, XL, 3 
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any alteration in form through weathering or other interference. The 
absence of grooves is also to be noticed. This Stone is figured on 
PL. IV. of Simpson's Archie Sealpturinga, App. to vol. vi. of the 
Proceedings. 

No. 7. Brodie Stone, Craiglourach Moor, Marnoch,'—The rugged 
block of whinstone, known by this name, crowns the summit of the 
steep moorland hera, at the height of about 800 feet above sea-level 
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‘bourach Moor, 


Fig. 13. Brodie Stone, Crai 


(see fig. 13). Its longest and straightest side lies due north and south, 
and it is there 5 feet 4 inches in length. 

At the base, the girth is 18 feet 8 inches; measured over the top, in 
a line from east to west, it is 12 feet 10 inches, The height is 4 feet 
6 inches, 


1 During our rambling drive in search of this Stone and others, over an almost 
trackless moorland, we noticed a huge mass of whinstone outcrop, which, according 
to the Ordnance map, rejoices in the very odd name of Maggie Redhead, Beyond 
eundry fissures und ice-markings, there was nothing noteworthy on its howry surface, 
Another curious example of local nomenclature exists in the Court Stowe, over half a 
mile south of Brodie Stone, and on an extremely wild rocky slope of the same hill, 
This appellation, printed in the O.ML in Old English letters, is given merely to 
another vast onterop of the whinstone. Unless the tame Court be oa corruption of 
Corth, Corthe, or Corthie, the common forme of the Guelic word for a pillar stone, and 
may thus indicate the site of a now lost Standing Stone, there seems no meaning in it, 
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Thongh this Stone seems to be fairly well known in the vicinity by the 
name here quoted, no information reached me in explanation of that point. ! 

No, 8, Marnoch Church, Catrnhill._—The map-record here is of the 
remains of a Cirele, close to the walls of the church itself, which stands 
on a gently rising eminence about 250 feet above sea-level, The church 
is surrounded by a nearly circular wall, and, on the map, this wall is 
shown as if terminating in the two Stones, on the south, like the - 
extremities of a penannular ring. Some disturbance must have taken 
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Fig. 14. Standing Stones at Marnooh Church, 


place since the Ordnance survey was made, or else the drawing on the 
Ordnance sheet is far from correct ;* for the present positions of the 
two Stones are as shown in my ground-plan (fig. 14, A and B).? As 


' On the southern slope of the moor is a small farm called Brodiefield. It would 
appeur, therefore, as if there were some connection between this Stone and the farm ; 
and, if se, probably their joint history is quite modern, But my reason for including 
the Stone in the report is that its mame occurs on the O,M, in Old English lettering. 

* In o letter from Rev. Dr Allan, minister of Marnoch, who kindly responded to 
my request for information on this point, it besomes clear that, on the Ordnance 
map, What was taken by me for the plan of a Standing Stone was really meant for the 
* Loupin"-on Stane,” which still exists. Dr Allan farther remarks that he had never, 
up to the cate of my letter, heard anyone speak of the taller Stone as St Marnan’s 
Chur; bat that in the Bangshire Journal of the same week, o writer, in describing 
various objects of interest in the parish, mentions this very Stone and its name. 

* There are severn] sites to be recorded in which cither a pre- Reformation chapel 
or an early Established chorch hos been built on or close to the site of a Stone 
Gircle, As faras my notes at present extend, these are at Kinellar, Midmar, Duviot, 
Culsalmond, Auchleven (Insch), Marnoch, and Boyndie, The present church of 
Marnech ia not on the site of the older, 
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the space between them is 135 feet wide nearly north and south, it is 
hardly probable that they are both im situ members of the same Cirele. 
Probably the smaller one (B) on the north has been moved from its 
original site, on that side, and set up as a rubbing-stone for cattle; and 
this conjecture receives some support from the fact that this Stone stands 
outside the wall surrounding the ehurch, and close to the farm-steading, 

The great Standing Stone on the south (fig. 15) is called locally 





Fig, 15. Standing Stone (A) soath of Marnoch Church, 


St Marnan’s Chair. It is a conspicuously tall Stone, being § feet 
4 inches in height, and nearly 3 feet in breadth. At its base, it girths 
& feet 5 inches, and ot about the middle of its height, it is over 9 feet 
in girth. It is a squarish-sided block of whinstone, and stands quite 
erect at a distance of 22 feet from the south wall of the church. 

The small Stone on the north (fig. 16), near the farm-steadings, is also 
of whinstone, somewhat pyramidal in form, + feet T inches in height, 
and has a basal girth of 7 feet 1 inch, and a pointed top. 

' Here the opportunity may be taken to record a fact disclosed to me, during the 
present survey, regarding the Cirele at Rothiemay home farm—my plan of which is 
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No, 9. Bellman's Wood—The remains here, on the farm of Sheep- 
park, are in a field half a mile north-east of the last; The site is 
o44 feet above the sea, and there is a bench-mark on one of the Stones, 
The East Pillar still remains based on ite original site, but with a 
heavy inclination towards the §.5.E. The West Pillar, drawn in 
thickened ontline on the ground-plan (fig, 17), is prostrate, and there 
is & space left between these two stones for a Recumbent Stone of 
nearly 10 feet in length, Upon the slight knoll where these Stones % 





Fig, 14. Standing Stone (BA) north of Marnoch Church. 


now rest, there are also the five other blockz shown in the plan, all of 
considerable size and weight, but none large enough to have formed one 
of the true Standing Stonea of the Circle, As a dike ruma within 
20 feet of the site, on its south, it is probable that the majority of 
the Stones were, as usnal, utilised in building it. 

All the Stones are of the blue whinstone common in the locality, 
given in the Proceedings, vol. xxxvii., p. 194. Close to the gute at the road on the north 
lies a huge oblong block of whinstone. I was assured by persons on the spot that 
this Stone had originally stood on the circumference of the Cirele several feet to the 
south of the Recumbent Stone, Aly plan showed that in this Cirele (as in others) 
this must in all ikelihowd have been the original arrangement, and this statement 
confirms my observation. 
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The East Pillar measures 6 feet above ground, and girths at the hase 
1] feet Dinches. It is rudely square in section. The fallen West Pillar 
is 7 feet 9 inches in full length, 4 feet 9 inches in breadth, and from 
2 feet 6 inches to nearly 3 feet in thickness at various pointa, The thick- 
ness of the largest block lying to the north of it is about 2 feet 5 inches, 
Thongh the rest of the Stones of this Circle must have extended north- 








Fig. 17, Remains of Cirele at Bellman's Wood ; Ground-Plan. 


wards of the present remaina, there is not, on the surface, the slightest 
indication of their positions; therefore it is presumed that the removal 
of these megaliths took place at a somewhat distant date: 

In the illustrations (figs. 18, 19, and 20) the remains are shown from 
three different points of view, 

No, 10. White Stone, Whatermuir, Marnoeh.—This is recorded on the 
Ordnance map in Old English lettering, but no further clue is given as 
to its attribution as an antiquity, or ns to its possible kesnciation with 
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Fig. 19. Bellman's Wood Circle ; from the West, 
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other stones as part of a group, Locally, it is well known, and is also 
supposed to cover a hoard of gold, 

The site is in a field, near the eastern edge of Bellman's Wood, om the 
farm of Whitemuir, and is distant from the Circle just described about 
900 yards to the N.N.W. 

The Stone is a massive block of very pure white quartz, It is only 
2 feet 7 inchea in height, rudely hexagonal in contour, and measures 
in girth 12 feet. 
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Fig. 20. Bellman’s Wood Circle ; from the North. 


Il. Srres is Camyie anp (7LAss, ADERDEENSHINE. 


Before continuing the Banffshire northern sites, it will he here 
convenient to record all that is known of four sites many miles to the 
south, in the parishes of Catrnie and (loss, 

No. 1. Nether Dumeath, Glaze —Regarding this site, only the follow- 
Ing particulars are now obtainable. Mr James Macdonald, late of The 
Farm, Huntly, states! that the Circle was “about 40 yards in circumference, 
when perfect; stx Stones remain, two are erect and four thrown down, 
with drill-holes in them. Four have been removed. The Stones measured 
7 to 8 feet in length, 3 to 4 feet in breadth, and about 2 feet in thickness,” 

Quite recently, in a letter from W. J. Grant, Feq.. of Beldorney, on 
whose estate this Circle stood, I received information to the effect that 
all the Stones had been blasted with gunpowder, by the tenant, and 
removed, Idid not, therefore, after hearing this very explicit aocount, 
think it necessary to visit this empty site, 

' Phace-Vemes of Strathbogie, p. 123, 
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It is clear, however, from the notes taken by Mr Macdonald, that 
here was once a fine megalithic group of massive Stones, ten in 
number, set on the margin of a Cirele about 40 feet in dinmeter; 
evidently, too, from there being no notice of a Reeumbent Stone, this 
Cirele belonged to the simple type. | 

No, 12, Gingomyres, Hill of Milleath, Catrntz.—Here, 44 miles 
to the W.N.W. of Huntly, on a lofty plateau, comparable to 
but a very few others in the county for extent of view, the Circle- 
builders had raised the stones of a great Circle The site, just north 
of the now wooded summit of Hill of Milleath, and bounded on the west 
by the still wild and uncultivated Ba’ Muir, is level, and being at the 
almost unique altitude of 900 feet above sea-level, probably commanded 
views of other Circles on the south and east.? It is one mile north of 
the river Deveron at Maing of Cairnborrow. 

All the more vexatious is it to record that, on this remarkable site, 
not one single Stone, or a fragment of a Stone, has been left to mark the 
ground set apart here by the prehistoric people. ; 
' On recognising the fact that I was assuredly treading on the very 
site of the Circle, and yet could discern nothing of it, I directed my 
steps to the nearest dike, and there found over sixty great blocks, their 
fractures all comparatively recent, utilised as building material, Count- 
less other stones, rounded blocks, and amaller slab-like pieces are also 
there, all testifying to the fact that, when the Circle was destroyed, it 
was utterly annihilated. 

By inquiry at the neighbouring farm of Blackhill, I ascertained that 
this wanton act of destruction (committed without any reference to the 
laird) was effected by one Dick, farmer at Gingomyres, in or about the 
year 1875, 

My informant, who remembered the Cirele, snid that it measured 
about 60 feet in diameter, and that the Recumbent Stone was rather 
over 4 feet in thickness. Mr Macdonald states that it measured 15 feet 


' Tt is noticed by Mr Macdonald in Place. ames of Strathboyiz, 
* The Circle called Auda Kirk of Tough is 800 feet higher. 
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6 inches by 6 feet. These measurements give a cubieal content of 312 
feet, yielding, aa result, a weight for thie Reeumbent Stone of 19 tons, 

In a notice! by Dr John Stuart, printed in 1253, it is recorded of 
this Cirele “that there were three or four Stones only now remaining. 
A large Stone... . lies partly on the ground, and is opposite to the 
opening to the south or south-east. It is 12 feet long, 6 feet deep, and 
14 inches broad, In the centre of the Cirele was a flat Stone which ts 
now removed, The surface presented a barren moor-like appearance, 
while the interior of the Cirele was of a rich green colour, which induced 
the Rev. Mr Cowie, the minister of the parish, to dig downwards, when 
he found a layer of charcoal and bones of animals.” 

The great Stone, 12 feet long, must have been the Recumbent Stone ; 
and it is of some interest to note that its position was rather to the east 
of south. If this observation was correct, this Cirele at Gingomyres is 
the second example, only, having the Recumbent Stone so set. The 
other is at Old Bourtree Bush, Kincardineshire, surveyed in 1899,* 

To the west of Blackhill, there are several large Cairns on Cairnmore, 
the edge of a lofty and desolate moorland, In one of these, partially 
explored some years ago, an urn Of the “drinking-cuop” variety was 
found, and broken in the finding, It is now preserved in the Brander 
Library at Huntly. 

No, 13. Corekalloch, Glaza.—This site is distant from the last de. 
scribed just over 3 miles in a W.S.W. direction. The farmhouse is 
situated at an altitude of 924 feet above the sea-level, and is about 1} 
miles to the north of the Market Inn, on the lower road into Huntly. 

‘The position of the Cirele is given on the Ordnance map as within a 
score of yards to the west of the house. This field, on the day of our 
visit, was in standing corn, above which there was not visible a sign uf 
any atone whatsoever ; and T was assured by the present tenant that there 
were no stones etther set up or prostrate in that field or elsewhere, to 
his knowledge, on the farm. 

In subsequent communication with Mr George Watt, formerly tenant 

1 Proceedings, vol, i,, p. 141. + fhid,, vol. xxxiv,, p. 149, 
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in Corshalloch, and now at Cairnmore, the following scanty particulars 
were obtained: that the Stones, “az far as he could tell, were taken 
down and broken up and rebuilt for corners to the new buildings,” 
The date is not mentioned, 

No, 14, Edintore House, Carrnie.—A long strip of fir plantation rune 
down nearly north and south on the east side of the policies of Edin- 
tore, and, at its point of junction with the south end of the Cairds 
Wood, in the wood itself, there is marked on the map the site of a 
Cirele, Here, again, the Ordnance record is only too correct; for no 
artificial feature can now be traced on this spot, but a very ill-defined, 
low, nearly circular ridge rather more green than its surroundings. The 
site is 3 miles N.N.E. of Corshalloch, and the same distance south of 
the Established Kirk at Keith. No information was obtainable relative 
to the former conditions.! 


II. Baxrrsaime Srres to tae NorrH axp THE NoRTH-WeEst 
or Houstuy. 

At this point we leave behind the most westerly sites in this north- 
western portion of Aberdeenshire, and continue the report on sites m 
Banffshire, roughly speaking, between the burn of Fordyce and the 
Tiver Spey. 

No. 15. Gaul Crows, Ley, Fordyce.—The village of Fordyce lies in- 
land from Sandend Bay about 2 miles, and the farm-house of Ley 
stands high up about a mile and a half to the west of the village. A few 
hundred yards to the north, on slightly higher ground, there stood once 
(and not at a very distant date) two Stones Cireles* about 50 yards 
apart. Six large Stones stood in the southerly group, which measured 
60 feet in diameter. The other Circle was similar, and the Stone that 
now remains (see tig, 21) was the most westerly of that Circle. 

1 Near Huntly, at Westerton, there ix a great outerop of whinstone, in separite 
masses, #0 vertical und so deceptively like Standing Stones that it was only by sctual 


examination that I was convinced of their being solely natural, 
? From a notice by Dr W, Cramond, of Cullen, in Bon F.C. Trons., vol. ii,, p. 92. 
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“About the year 1830, there were found, about 18 feet south-east of 
that Stone, at slight depth below the surface, several articles of silver, 
consisting of a chain about 4 feet long, and what appeared to the 
uninitiated like buckles, pins, and brooches. These are now, It is said, 
all either in the Antiquarian Museum, Edinburgh, or in the possession 
of the proprietor, Sir Robert Abercromby.” 

This discovery is also noticed by Stuart! as of “relies within a Stone 
Cirele at Gaul Cross in Banffshire.” 





Fig. 21. Remains of one of the two Circles at Ganl Croas, 


Whether found within the Circle or not, these silver objects helong 
toa much later period than that of the erection of the Stones, Stuart 
figures three objects: a portion of a silver chain, a fine pin of silver, 
and an armlet alse of silver; and these ore all described hy Mr Creonge 
F. Black in his report on the Museum at Banff! The pin is of the type 
deseribed and figured in my recent notice of the Moredun ecist.4 

' Sculptured Stonea yf Scothamd, Appendix to Preface, 11., Ixxxii 

2 Skid. Pl. ix. a Proceceings, vol, xxiL, p. 370, 

* From inquiries I find that the pin and the chain are stil] in the Museum at 
Banff, both, however, being labelled as having been found beside an urn at Gan] 
Cros, Mrs Cowieson, the curatrix, further states that “on a large card is written, 
"An amtilet and jin found along with the chain.’™ stimiifef ie no donht « mis 
apelling for drmiet, But this object itself is po longer in the Musen Mh, 
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Dr Cramond further notes that an urn of cinerary type (now in 
Banff Museum) was found several hundred yards to the east of these 
two Stone Circles. This discovery is recorded on the Ordnance map. 

The one Stone now left (fig. 21) lies semi-prostrate and propped up 
with «small stones placed under its western end. It is a rounded 
boulder of diorite, about 2 feet in greatest thickness, and mensures 
6 feet by 3 feet 3 inches. It is in the form of an irregular pentagon, 
and ite girth is 14 feet. The site of these two so closely-adjacent Circles, 


fe es z 
: - A 





Fig. 22. Pittenbrinzean Standing Stone. 


400 feet above the sea, would have commanded a wide prospect to the 
south and east, and towards the sea on the north; but it is closed in on 
the west by the Pittenbrinzean Woods and the Bin of Cullen. 

No. 16. Pittenbrinzean Stone.—No map, so far as I know, puts this 
Stone on record, For the knowledge of its existence anid its position 
Tam indebted to Dr Cramond. It stands at an altitude of 780 feet, 
close to the north edge of the Clunehill Wood, at o point half o mile 
neatly due north of Clunehill, and one mile and a half W.N.W. of 
Ley Farm. It is situated outside. of the wood, which is here bounded 

1 ]t is of some interest to record that Pennant (Jowr., sect. Lp. 159), after 


describing the Cottown Hill Cairns near Cullen, says: “not far from these are two 
circles. of long stones called Gael Cross.” 
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by a strong wire fence, The Stone is a pyramidal block of whinstone 
(fig. 22), 2 feet 9 inches in height, tapering sharply upwards from a base 
8 feet in girth, Dr Cramond could add no information as to the con- 
Jecture of this Stone being the remnant of a group; and it does not 
seem to be known, commonly, in the immediate vicinity,! 

No. li. Core Stanes, Greenbank, Letterfourie.—This site, in the 
parish of Rathven, is 3 miles to the eouth-cast of the busy little fishing 
Village of Buckie, and 6 miles due north of the town of Keith, On 
the south, in the direction of that town, and for many square miles to 
the westward of it, the maps show no sites of any archeological interest, 
except one named Aanalfd's Grave in the wood of White-ash Hill, near 
Fochahers—a site too remote to visit on the occasion of our explorations 
in Rathven. 

At Greenbank, less than a furlong south-east of the present farm-house, 
the map places the “site of a Stone Circle” at the height of about 500 
feet above the sea. On the east flows the now wooded Whitefield Burn, 
and on the west the Core Burn, Despite the wording of the map-record, 
and the rumour* that many of the Circle stones had been used in the 
building of Letterfourie Honse, [ hoped to find eomething tangible 
on the site. Expectations were, however, again doomed to disappoint- 
ment; and, although the ground, then in stubble, was carefully pone 
over, no trace of any Stone or of any mound now remains to mark 
the spot." 

No. 18, Jfetkiehill Wood, near Newton, Letterfouris—“ Remains of 
Stone Circle” is the description on the O.M, at this site. Only one 
Stone remains, It is close to a sharp angle of the wood, at its extreme 

1 About one mile to the south, and near North Blairock, on the west of the Hy’ 
Barn, is a mound called on the map Ha" Hillock, and drawn us a clearly conical 
oval mound, 

2 See Gld Statistical Aceon! for the parish of Rathvon, 

* The passage in the O.3.4. runs thus: ** Druidical temples are common ; on the 
heights of Corridown there was a remarkable one called the Core Stanes, the stones 
of which were employed in building the new house of Letterfourie, Mr Gowton has 


searched three of them to the bottom, and found only charcoal and a Whitiah snft 
substanee, resembling the ashes of wood or of bones,” 
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south end and on its west side, and distant from Core Stanes 1 mile in 
the direction of W.S.W. The height above sea-level is 500 feet, 

The Stone (fig. 25) is an inconspicuous, low, and broad block of light 
grey quarteiferous sandstone, pentagonal in contour, the sides measuring 
(south) 2 feet 10 inches, (north-west) 2 feet 6 inches, (north) 2 feet 
Linch, (north-east) 2 feet 5 inches, and (south-east) | foot 5 inches, 
thus giving a girth of 11 feet 6 inches. Above the ground, ite height 
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Fig. 23. Remains of Circle in Meiklehill Wood. 


is only 1 foot 7 inches, and its longest diameter across the top 3 feet. 
The view of this Stone is from the south-east. No one in the vicinity 
was Within reach to give any information concerning the removal of the 
other Stones; but the presence of a drill-hole, made by a masou’s 
“jumper,” to a depth of several inches near the centre of the Stone, 
is highly suggestive of the fate which befell them. 

No, 19, Auchintes, Hatheen.—This, aleo a site only, is situated 
® miles N.N.W. of the last, and about 1 mile E.S.E. of Port Gordon, 
The fields here are very open and level, and the site is shown on the 
map a few yards to the north of the public road, at Stonies Bridge 
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School,! at a height of about 40 feet ahove the sea, und within a furlong 


of the steadings at Upper Auchintea, 
No, 20. Cowiemnir, Bellic. Elginshire—At the burn of Tynet, 
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Fig. 24. Remains of Circle at Cowiemnir; Ground-Plan. 


and, three-quarters of a mile 
ere two roads now ecroas each, 
hat peculiar relic of 9 


cross over from Banffshire into Elginshire, 
due south-west of the siream, at a point wh 
other, we come upon this interesting and somew 
Stone Circle. The distance from the sea-beach at Spey Bay is a hare 


' Possibly this name carries with it the tradition of the Stone Citely. 
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mile on the north, and the distance westwards to the river Spey is a mile 
and ahalf. The height above the sea is scarcely 50 feet, 

Two great Stones still remain nearly in sifu, and 25 feet apart (see 
the ground-plan, fig, 24), They lie east ond west of each other, and 
rest on the terminations of an irregularly curved ridge, somewhat of the 
shape of a horseshoe, The ridge has an average height of about 2 feet 
6 inches over the wide central portion. At the north end, and well 
within it, ia a roughly cirenlar hollow about 17 feet in diameter. It is 
stony and uneven, and the same epithets may be applied with accuracy 





Fig. 25, Remains of Circle at Cowiemuir ; from the East. 


to the larger area of bushy ground between the edge of the hollow and 
the two Stones, 

The Stone on the east (the nearer one in the view, fig. 25) is a huge, 
inshapely mass of conglomerate, furrowed with clefts and fissures, and 
rough with pebbles and ridges of quartz, It is, I presume, a fallen 
Stone, and its base was probably its Jong south edge, which measures 
4 feet 2 inches. The opposite edge, on the north, ia 2 feet 9 inches wide ; 
the east side is 6 feet in length, and the west 6 feet 6 inches, As it 
hes at present, it is 2 feet 6 inches in thickness. Between the two 
Stones, the ground is flat and mora smooth than elsewhere, almost 
sugvestive of ita having been used as the most convenient roadway to 
and from the interior of the Circle when it was destroyed. 

VOL, XL, 13 
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The Stone on the west, lying only ® to 10 feet in from the road- 
fenee, is a rongh angular block of red granite, measuring 6 feet 3 inches 
in greatest length and 4 feet 8 inches in breadth. Its thickness above 
ground is 3 feet 9 inches, and it is gable-shaped. 

The whole length of this site, measured from the crest of the ridge on 
the north to a point at the middle of the horizontal line of the hases of 
the Stones, is 55 feet; and the whole width, between the crests of the 
ridges east and west, 40 feet. If this ridge really carried the other 
Stones, we should have a pseudocireular group, the cireumference of 
which ts, in contour, comparable only to that of the greater Auchquhorthies 
Cirele at Kincausie, near Aberdeen, which we measured during our first 
survey.’ Further, if the spaces between the Stones now lost were the 
same a8 that between the two remaining Stones, four others could be 
placed on the ridge, thus making « complete group of six Stones.® 

No. 21. Hatton, Aberlour, Banffshire—Apart from its being situated 
on a rising ground near Ben Rinnes, whence a beautiful prospect of a 
portion of Strathspey is obtainable, this site, now unfortunately very 


' Proceedings, vol. xxxty,, p, 145, 

* Within « very short distance of this site are the remains of what seems to have 
been o Cairn-cirele, which in Forsyth's Survey af the Province of Moray (Aberdoen, 
1798) is thus deseribed :-—"' Upon the farm of Upper Dallachy, about a mile from the 
shore, there lately was a low conical mount ; it was known by the name of the Green 
Cairn. Itremained unviolated till a few years ago, = It consisted of about 12 fret 
deep of rich mould incumbent upon an secomulation of amall fragments of stone, 
mostly of the same height [i¢, at the same level], searrounded at the hase by a double 
row of stones erect similer to the circles of the Drwied Temples (italien mine]. Among 
this great acoumulation of fragments was a ctone coffin of uy polished flags: a small 
quantity of black ashes was its whole contents. Near the circumference, ubout 
@ feet under the surfece, was also found an urn, the rude workmanship of the potter, 
about 8 inches in diameter, and 1 foot in height + and on shaking out the 
handle of a vase ; it was ,', of an inch thick, ite ends about an inch asunder; on 
them the solder, or the appearance of silver, remained, which, by the application of 
etytae fortis, was disen| ved,” 

This "piece of polished gold was in reality # penannular armlet of « well-known 
type. The discovery is noticed by Dr Anderson,* and an armlet corresponding with 
this, but found at Alloa, is figured, 

* Seotlond in Pogon Times: Bronce and Stowe Age, p. 63. 
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incomplete, has an interesting record, It is one of the very few Circles 
named in a written record of a date considerably over 200 years ago. 
In a letter to John Aubrey, from which I have more than once quoted, 
the Rey. Dr Garden,' of Aberdeen, says of this Cirele :-— 

“ Another place in the shire of Banif and parish of Aberlour is called 
Leachell Beandich, which, as my informer told me, is as much as the 
Blessed Chapel, from another of those monuments, which lately stood 
there, in a cornfield, and is now destroyed.” 

The date and tenor of Dr Garden's letter to Aubrey both possess 
interest, because, ere concluding, Dr Garden says: “I have found noth- 










Fig. 26. Remains of Cirele at Hatton of Aberlour ; from the East, 


ing hitherto either in the name of, these monuments, or the tradition 
that goes about them, which doth particularly relate to the Druids or 
point them out,” 

This evidence, taken in conjunction with the date, enables us to 
properly compute the age of the “Druidical theory” regarding Stone 
Circles. And the name attached to this Circle at Hatton being in its 
yaelic form adds another note of interest to the site, 

The field where the megaliths formerly stood is on the south of the 
farm-stendings and at o height of 600 feet above sea-level (fig. 26). The 
remains now visible on the ground are merely either portions of some of 
the monoliths, or, more likely still, parts of a cireular setting of biggish 
stones set up edge-wise. Such as they are, they are all carefully set 
down on the ground-plan (fig. 27), which shows the contour of a well- 


| Archeobogia, vol, L, p, 80. 
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defined mound 36 feet in diameter, and about 3 feet at its highest point 
above the surrounding field. 
As the demolition of the great Stones took place before 1692, there is, 





Fig. 27. Remains of Circle at Hatton of Aberlour ; Ground-Plan, 


of course, no possibility of estimating their number or positions, Of 
those that atill remain on the rim of the mound, only one exceeds 3 feet 
in length, that on the south verge with a thick broadish block outside of 

' The tenant told me that the field was called the don-tot field * = and this, mot 


because there ever was a dove-cote in it, but because its shape resembled the outline 
af a dove-cote, 
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it. It is of grey granite, and is only 10 inches above the ground. The 
five small blocks on the western side are of about the same height. Of 
the three larger blocks close together on the east, the two larger are of 
red granite and are 16 inches above ground; and the smaller of the two 
on the extreme east slope has the same height, 

Ou the slope near the north-east curve of the mound, there lie 
five rather large, nearly flat, but not very thick slabs of stone, These, 
the tenant informed me, were placed there some twelve years ago by his 
own hands, They had formed the sides and ends of a cist which he 
found, minns the covering-stone, in the field about 30 feet to the north- 
east of the edge of the Cirele-mound. The cist had evidently been dis- 
covered long previously, as it contained nothing but the soil turned up 
by successive yeara of cultivation. The side and end stones were care- 
fully removed and placed where they now rest. In its original position, 
the longer axis of the cist lay nearly enst and west. The slabs, which 
are of red granite and whinstone, measure respectively : one side-stone, 
3 feet 2, by 1 foot 4, by about 5 inches in thickness ; one end-stone, 
1 foot 10 by 1 foot 6; the other end-stone (both of red granite), 2? feet by 
I foot 5. The other side of the cist was made of three broken pieces 
of whinstone, 

The tenant also told me that more than seventy years ago “two, or 
three, of the great Stones of the Circle were standing,” i.e. during his 
father’s oovnpanecy of the farm of Hatton. 

The Hatton Circle is rather over 1 mile east of the Spey, and 9 miles 
due west of the site at Corshalloch above described. If this line be 
taken as the base of an oblong figure 13 miles long north and south, 
by 9 miles broad east and west, we hove an area of 117 square miles 
richly varied with streams, hills, forests, and glens, yet absolutely devoid 
now of megulithic remains, It is at the north-west angle of this wide 
aren Of Tomantic Speyside scenery, and at a point 3) miles west of 
the Spey, that we find the first of the three sites in the province of 
Moray, which, ao a group, form the limit of our present survey. 
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Meaty mill, Urgquhart.—The remains of this great Circle posse 
several features of special interest 5 Jirele possess 


nian be) Tees, : : . o nomenclature, they are 
y three distinct names: viz., The Deil’s Stanes, The Vi St 
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Fig. 28. Innes Mill Cirele ; Ground-Plan. 

antl, oe The Standing Stanes of Urquhart, With regard to th 
awpellati Sr ph 2 . | “ard to the firs 
nae tp rs = first occasion, in Scotland, on which loval a 
} ion has connected “the Deil” with a Stone Cirele, | wan a AY 
Che Sue Thy. = ; foc “= ms bold tha 

superstition goes a step beyond the mere name, and asserts aye 

| asserta that 1 


one walk three times round the Stones at midnight, “the Deil ill 
ht, @ Deil ” wi 
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appear. he Nine Stanes is the name attached to several Circles in 
Scotland ; eg., to the Cirele in Garrol Wood, Durris, Kincardineshire ; 
to another at Invergowrie, near Dundee ;* to the famous Circle on the 
Nine Stane Rigg, near Hermitage Castle, Roxburghshire, where, says 
tradition, the wizard Lord Soulis was boiled to death in molten lead ; 
anid to 4 Cirele in Whittinghame, Haddington. 

The other principally interesting feature in this Cirele at Innesmill is 
its grent size, a point to which full importance will be given presently. 

The site is on the west of the road going between Urquhart Station 
and Viewfield, at a height of 90 feet above sea-level, and 25 miles 





—— 


Fig. 20. Innes Mill Cirele ; from the South-East. 


due south of Bear's Head Rock, to the: west of Spey Bay. There 
are five Stones atill extant and erect (see fig. 28), and two prostrate, the 
latter having evidently been moved out of their positions on the north- 
west arc so as to be either quite out of the way when the fence there 
was made, or else simply with some regard to keeping all the Stones 
together as nearly os possible (see the views, figs. 29, 40). 


1 Tt is true that the name Deil's Stane occurs in many Scottish localities ; but 
in, I think, every such case, the stone is 4 solitary boulder supposed to have been 
flong in anger by “the Deil.” In England, Devil's Arrows ts the name of a group of 
stones at Borough Bridge, Yorkshire, They are called by Roger Gale “* pyramids "— 
an epithet which leaves us very much in the dark as to their tree nature (see Arehen- 
logie, xxv. 58), Devil's Quoits is the nome of a group of three great stones at 
Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire, They are supposed by the writer in Archowlogia 
(vol, =xxvii., [. 491) to be “ the remains of a Circle nearly $00 yards in diameter.” 
This computation seems to have been reached by estimating from the curve on which 
the three stones stand, See, however, a plan and notice of the Devil’s Arrows, by 
A. L. Lewis, in the Jouwrae! of the Anthropological Institute, November 1878. 

* Stuart, Sculptured Stones, vol. i., App. to Preface, p, xxiii. 
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As will he readily seen from the ground-plan, the space meross from 
Stone B to Stone E is unusually preat, Tt measures within these Stones 
115 feet, and therefore constitutes a Circle of outstandingly great 
diameter, the largest yet measured in the north-east of Scotland. _ When 
the measurement is taken, not from the inner faces, but from the centres 
of the opposite Stones, we obtain the diameter of 120 fect, The cireum- 
ference of this Circle, when perfect, would therefore have been 362 feet, 
The heights and characteristics of the Stones are -— 
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Fig. 00. lunes Mill Circle ; from the West, 


Stone A, 6 feet; red granite, the top ridged. 
B, 4 feet 10 inches ; red granite, top ridged. 
+ © (fallen), 3 feet 10 inches long ; of red granite. 
» D ,, 6 feet 3 inches long; itey granite, 
» £, 3 feet 5 inches ; grey granite, flat-topped. 
mo ee et red + pointed. 
a ot « & ~ Pa » top ridged, 
The distances between the Stones as they now stand, centre to centre, 
are :— 
Stone A to Stone B, ; ; 85 feet 
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If the two Stones, C and D, now prostrate, were placed at the points: 
on the north-east arc marked with a short cross, and the interspacing were 
equal, we should then have a complete Circle of eleven Stones, leaving a 
space fora Recumbent Stone of, let us say, 12 feet in length. That 
this great Circle probably possessed a Recumbent Stone is borne out 
by the disposition of its stones: the shortest being on the north and north- 
east ares, and the taller and much more massive ones towards the south, 
And there is corroboration of this in the words used by the minister of 
Urguhart :! “Near Innes House are nine tall stones in a circle, two of 
them at the entrance to the * altar.’” 

The Rev. James Morrison, in referring to Stone Circles in Moray,* 
save, “The largest remaining one, called the Nine Stanes, is incomplete 
and rude, the stones being just huge unshapen boulders, standing about 
6 feet in height, The ground within the Cirele has been examined, 
but there were no trates of graves.” But there moy have been evidence 
of burials notwithstanding. 

Two illustrations (figs. 29 and 30) show this fine Circle; the view 
from the south-east taken from the best point, in order to show clearly 
its great breadth. In the other, the view from the west, the two fallen 
stones on the north-east are not shown,* 

Na. 23. Bogton Mill, Lhanbryd.—The remains here stand on the 

' N.SA., vol. xii * Trees. faverasss Se, Soctety, vol. fi, p. 44. 

* Tn it communication to our Proceedings (vol. ix., p. 256) the same writer records 
that “‘ about half a mile to the north of these (ie, the Nine Stanes] there were, thirty 
years ago [errea 1846), several upright stones of the sume character and size, which 
were broken op and carted away to build cattle sheds.” 

* Through the kindly protiered help of Mr John Geddie, several inquiries of mine 
connected with this Circle were most promptly answered by his brother, Mr T. Geddie, 
Mr Taylor and Mr Brown, all zealously interested in the megalithic antiquities of 
this part of Urquhart and Speymouth, ‘' One of the Stones,” writes Mr T. Geddie, 
vWwos taken away to be built into a new steading at Viewfield, Mr Brown thinks this 
was prior to the building of the Innesmill steading, which dates from 1848, No 
sooner had the Stone been deposited in the ' toon," however, than uncanny signs and 
omens began to manifest themselves, and it was resolved to get rid of it. While it 
waa being taken tack to its original position, the horse stuck or fell when taking a 
somewhat steep little brace, and the Stone was taken no further, but boried where it 
was, The spot is about 80 or 100 yards from the Cirele, Mr Brown says that, from 
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north bank of the mill stream, a quarter of a mile 5.E. from the railway 
station at Lhanbryd, and over 2 miles 5.8.W. of the Innesannll Stones, 
The height above sea-level is 150 feet. 

Two Stones only remain, situated as shown in the ground-plan (fig. 
31); and, from the manner in which their broader sides face the north 
and west, we may safely conclude that the area enclosed by the other 
lost Stones is in that direction. The Stones stand 49 feet apart. The 


ae 





Fig. 1, Remains of Circle at Bogton Mill ; Groond- Flan. 


more southerly one is 5 feet in height, and is oblong at the hase, where 
its girth ia 13 feet 5 inches. Its rectangularity and bulk continue almost 
to the top. It is of grey granite mixed with very large crystals of white 
quartz. The other Stone, which is of similar mineral composition, stands 
§ feet 8 inches above ground, and at the base it measures in girth 13 feet 
10 inches; at a height of 3 feat 3, the girth lessens to 12 feet 8 inches, 

Views of these Stones are appended in the illustrations (figs. 32, 33). 
information supplied by his father and by Mr Anderson of Viewtield, he believes that 
he would have no difficulty in bringing it to light again. 

‘One circumstance Mr Brown mentioned which, I think, is worth recording, viz,, 


that a great many Hint arrowheads were formerly found within and around the 
Circle : but they have been too well liunted, and are now rather rare.” 
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Fig 33, Remains of Circle at Bogton Mill. 
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It i recorded by Rev. James Morrison that this circle “ was destroyed 
in 1810, to aid in the erection of 4 bridge.” 

T must here record the fact that on the Boston Mill site there yet 
remain, in addition to the two erect Stones, four other Stones belonging 
to the Circle. These, however, were at the date of my Visit hidden by 
the growth of turnips. The Stones are prostrate, and deeply sunk into 
the ground, which, as the name implies, is probably composed of peat. 

For these details [ am indebted to the courtesy of Mr A. Geddie of 
Speymouth School, who kindly sent me a measured plan of the present 
positions of the fallen Stones in relation to the two still erect monoliths 
—which clearly proved that at some tnrecorded date the Stones had 
been moved out of the Circle and left lying as they now are, 

No, 24. Haerstanes, Lhanbryd.—Thia site is shown on the Inap at a 
point three-quarters of a mile $.8.W. of the last Stones, at about 160 
feet above sea-level. On the farm, we heard long-handed-down tradition 
of the Circle, and the site was, but rather vaguely, pointed out. The 
only allusion T can find in print is the following, by the Rey. James 
Morrison :—1 “We have remains of two socalled Druid Circles, and 
during the last half-century three others have been swept away, One 
of these was in horse-shoe form and was called the Hner Stanes.”2 

} Arch, Finds in the Kastof Moray." in Troina, Tuvernees Se, Society, vol, ti., p. 44, 

* With regard to this word, the following notes may be of interest. The name 
Haer Stane, occasionally, a8 in the present instance, misspelt Hair on the mip, also 
Mours in connection with Stone Cireles at Feith Hill, Inverkeithney, near Preminay 
in Inach, at Stirling Hill, Cruden, at Kirkurd, Pecblesshire, and at Ancrum, Rox- 
burghahire, In connection with Cairna, there are Haer Cairn (where cists ane urns 
were found), neur Marcus Lodge, Forfarshire : Hare Cairn, 1000 feet high, site of o 
tumuli, in Southdean, Roxburghwhire; Hauer Cairn, where a stone cist was fond, 
ot Morgunston, Bendochy, Perthshire; the Haer Cairns, a group of six, on the Moor 
of Crormeack, Bendochy, The name Haer Law or Hare Law oocurs ut Ruttray, Perth- 
shire, Edifleston, Peeblesshire (with « kizt-raen on it), ot Maxton, Roxburghshire, at 
Ferry-Port-on-Craig, Fife and Kinross, and at Auchterderran 5 lao on Gladsmuir and 
at Garvald, Haddingtonshire, the last with o fort on its summit, which is 1200 feet 
high. We have the word, probably, in still anothor form, viz, Hairny Law, in 
Morebattle, Roxhorghshire, with a tumulus on it; while Hare Stance Ours on the 
Boroughmuir, Edinburgh, and Hurestane Hill, with the Whitestone Cuirn on. it, i 
in Garvald parizh, 
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“These stones were,” says the same writer elsewhere, “ unfortunately 
found to lie in the line of a road then formed (1830), and were igno- 
miniously tumbled down the slope on which for aves they had rested, 
and buried in a gravel pit by the side of the road,” 


CONCLUSION. 


Clear classification, where so very few tangible remains are left us, is 
ecarcely possible; but the following deductions seem justifiable. In the 
very extensive districts passed under review, there are megalithic relics 
enough to show that Stone Circles, prohably of several varieties, formerly 
existed at North Burreldales, Gavenie Brace, Templeton (St Brandan’s 
Stanes), Thorax, Marnoch Church, Bellman's Wood, Gaul Cross (Ley, 
No. 1), Meiklehill Wood, Cowiemuir, Hatton of Aberlour, Innesmill, and 
Bogton in Lhanbryd. 

In addition to theae twelve, records are extant for Cirelea at 
thirteen other sites, viz, at Chapel Den, Newton of Mounthlairy, 
Wardend, near Ands, Boyndie Kirk, Bankhead, Sandend Bay, Gingo- 
myres, Gorshalloch, Edintore, Nether Dumeath, Viewfheld, and at Haer- 
stanes, Lhanbryd. Out of this considerable number, it is possthle 
to assert of only three of the Cireles that they each possessed a Receum- 
bent Stone; although Innesmill Circle most probably possessed that 
feature also, 

On the subject of relics discovered within the area enclosed by the 
Standing Stones, extremely little evidence is forthcoming as regards the 
sites surveyed during last September. In the Cirele called Corrie-down 
(or Core Stanes), a quantity of hone-ash seems to have been the main 
result obtained ; while, at Dallachy, the gold armlet, found in an urn 
beside one of several cista and deposits, still confines the archmological 
lorizon of the Stone Circles to the Bronze Age. 

The presence of groups of cup-marks on Stones in the Circles at 
Templeton and Thorax is also to be noticed, And I may here record a 
further discovery of a group of five cups on one of the Stones in the 
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Circle at Rothiemay, which was not observed at the date of my first visit 
to that site. The cupmarks, which were noted but not figured in 
Simpson's Archate Seulpturingsa, occur close to the ground on the Stone 
standing considerably to the east of the Recumbent Stone. They are 
large, clearly circular, and about 4 of an inch deep. 

These additional localities for cup-marke found on Stones of the Cireles 
bring up the total to twelve. 

I append the usual Tubular Summary. 





Name. Size, Type of Circle, Relies. 


North Burreldales . | 20° 8° = 20° 3" 


Thorax : » | Base 1 

St Brundan's Stanes re Eecnmbent Stone, 

Gaul Cross (North) . abot 

do" = 60° 

Ganl Cross Sega : = 

Sanden Bay : = 

Gingomyres ; , Recumbent Stone, 

Raliman’s Wood sat ty 

Cowlemuir . Pe BS? » 40° zs 
| Core Stamnes . : cc Ashes of Bones, 
| Hutton, Sheehan : a7’ x 

Innesmill -| 120'x 30) Probably Reeum- | | Insutliciently ex- 

bent Stone, amined. 





, Vol. ZxxVil. p,. 227. 
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IV. 


NOTE ON A COPY OF THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE IN THE 
LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, Br 
W. KK. DICKSON, Srorerary, 


There is in the Library of the Society a copy of the First Folio 
Shakespeare, the famous edition of 1623, the existence of which is, I 
believe, unknown to the public, and indeed to many members of the 
Society. It is not included in Mr Sidney Lee's “Census of Extant 
Copies," and apparently there is no record of it in our Yransactions, It 
is, so far as 1 am aware, the only copy in Edinburgh, and (now that the 
Scott and MacGeorge copies have changed hands) one of the only four 
copies in Scotland, the others being one in the library of Glasgow 
University, one in the library of the late Mr A. B. Stewart, Glasgow,! 
and one belonging to Mr W. L. Watson, Ayton, Abernethy, I have 
noted a few particulars regarding ours. 

T need not dwell on the exceeding interest and value of such a 
possession, Mr Sidney Lee has anid of the First Folio that it “formes 
the greatest contribution made in a single volume to the secular 
literature of any age or country, By the English-speaking peoples it 
must always be regarded as the proudest monument of their literary 
history. Its publication first gave permanent record to the full range 
of Shakespeare’s work. Of the thirty-six plays which appeared in ‘the 
volume, only sixteen had been printed at earlier dates—fifteen in the 
author's lifetime, and one, ‘Othello,’ posthumously... . No less than 
twenty dramas—of which the greater number rank among the literary 
masterpieces of the world,—nine of the fourteen comedies that were here 
brought together for the first time, five of the ten histories, and six of 
the twelve tragedies, were rescued by the First Folio from urgent peril 
of oblivion. Whatever be the typographical or editorial imperfections 
of the First Folio, it is the fountain-head of knowledge of Shakespeare's 

t Atheneum, Wth March 1908, p. 300, 
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complete achievement.” “That book,” writes Mr W. E. Henley, “is so 
demonstrably the greatest gift ever made to English letters, that praise 
too liberal, or gratitude too lavish, to them that made it could not be, 
Since it came to us life and art have been of another colour, another 
Inspiration, another purpose, than in its absence they must have shown 
themselves; so that to consider Shakespeare at all is to be for ever 
heholden to the two playmongers, his yoke-fellows in trade, who with 
the help (so Mr Justice Madden very plausibly suggests) of Ben Jonson, 
his comrade in art, did what waz in them to secure for their fellow such 
immortality as is within the provision of paper and print.” 

During the past century and a half the Folio has vastly increased in 
money value, It was originally published at the price of £1. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century a good copy could he hought for £3, 3s, 
In 1790 the copy now belonging to the Duke of Devonshire at 
Chateworth was bought at the Watson-Reed sale by the Duke of 
Roxburghe for £35, lds., then considered a great price; it was sold at 
the Duke's sale in 1812 for £100. During the nineteenth century 
prices rose steadily, and in our own time the appearance in the market 
of the American collector has sent them to enormous figures, In 1&9] 
a copy was sold in New York for 4200 dollars—£840—then the reeord 
price. In June 1899 Mr Pierpont Morgan bought « copy from a London 
bookseller for £1000, (Mr Morgan, by the way, owns three GOpies, ) 
In the following month Mr EB. B. Maclteorge of Glasgow paid wt 
Christie's for the Belleroche copy £1700; and in 1901 the Dormer 
Hunter copy was bought at Christie’s by Mr Bernard Quaritch, junior, 
for £1720. (Both this copy and Mr MacGeorge’s have gone to America. ) 

I quote the following paragraph from an article recently published 
by Mr Alfred W. Pollard:—“A Gutenberg Bible and a fine 
First Folio Shakespeare are now the prizes most valued by Americana, 
There are five Gutenberg Bibles at present in New York, and I do 
not know how many First Folios, If these come into the market 
when their owners die, the game may go on. If they are all 
left to public institutions, the supply cannot he kept up, and when 
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copies of the most fashionable books are unattainable private collecting 
may cease to attract, How near we are to this poimt it is difficult to 
guess. In lecturing last autumn I remarked that eo far from £1750 
being an astonishing price for a First Folio to fetch, it was only its ex- 
treme commotiness that kept it so cheap; when public institutions had 
absorbed a few more of the good copies, a really fine example might 
be expected to fetch £10,000, As I write this article the prediction 
has already come very near fulfilment by the sale of the MaecGeorge set 
of the four Folios for this precise sum, of which the 1623 edition must 
be reckoned as accounting for considerably more than half, Since the 
publication of Mr Sidney Lee's census of copies of the First Folio, it has 
become evident that, while there are plenty of made-up copies in private 
hands, the number of fine ones is already approaching exhaustion, and 
thus we are already within the zone of famine prices.” (Book Lovers’ 
Mayazine, vol. vi,, p. 30, Dee. 1905.) 

These great prices only apply to fine copies, but even a comparatively 
inferior copy is a thing of no emall value. Mr John Scott's copy, for 
example, of which all the preliminary leaves and the last leaf had 
heen restored in facsimile, sold at Sotheby's in March 1905 for £255. _ 
It may be noted that when “extreme commonness” is predicated of 
a First Folio, that only meana that it is common in comparison with 
Caxtons and the like, Mr Sidney Lee notes 158 existing copies, Of 
these only fourteen are classed ag being perfect and in unrestored 
condition, and of these fourteen only six are in private hands on 
this side of the Atlantic, 

Mr Lee's well-known facsimile was issued by the Clarendon Press in 
1902. It ism photographic reproduction, page for page, of the Chate- 
worth copy. In his Introduction ond in the annexed “Census of 
Extant Copies” Mr Lee has collected all available information as to 
the editing, printing, and publishing of the volume, its typography and 
bibliography, the reproductions of it which have been produced, and the 
whereabouts of the surviving copies. All who are concerned with First 
Folios, or indeed with Shakespearean study in any form, must acknow- 

VOL. XL. l4 
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ledge their constant indebtedness to Mr Lee's work. A detailed collation 
of the Folio is given by Lowndes (SiMiographers’ Manual, ed, 1565, 
part vill, pp. 2254-5), It is sufficient here to refer to these authorities, 

Qur copy has been in the Society’s possession for 12] years. The 
minutes of a meeting held on 2nd November 1784 bear: “There was 
alao presented from Miss Clark of Dunbar Mr William Shakespeare's 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, published according to the true 
original copies by John Heminge and Henrie Condell, small folio, the 
first edition,” There is no other record of its history. It has been 
bound in dark brown morocco, with gilt edges, by Messrs Urrock & Son 
of Edinburgh, apparently about thirty-five years ago, Mr A, Orrock, the 
present head of that firm, has been good enough to search their books 
for any entries relating to it, but without success. 

Although not perfect, it isin fairly good condition as Firat Folios go. 
[t measures 124 inches in height by 7 inches in width. (The largest 
known copy measures Lo¢ by 8) in.) The title-page has been re-hacked 
and mended; the first three letters of Shakespeare's name ond the 
imprint at the foot of the page are torn off and have been supplied by 
the pen. The Droeshout portrait is in fair condition, The lower right- 
hand corner has been slightly torn, and an injury to the left eye of the 
portrait has been mended, apparently at on early date—not very skilfully. 
The fiy-leaf has also been re-backed, apparently early; its TMATLING are 
entirely gone, but the printed portion, facing the portrait, is complete, 
with Hen Jonson's well-known lines ;— 


To tHe Reaper, 


This . igure, that thon here seest put 
It waa ia at Shakes oak ; 
Wherein the Graver Sad a strife 

With Nature, to ont-dloo the life ; 

0, could he but have drawne his wit 

Ag well in brasse, os he hath hit 

His face ; the Print would then surpasse 
All that was ever writin brasse, — 
But, since he canmot, Reader, looke 

Not on his Picture, but his Booke, 





—— ee ee eee 
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The leaf with the dedication to the Earls of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery is missing, also the first set of memorial verses, “To the 
Memorie of the deceased Authour, Maister W. Shakespeare,” and the 
List of Actors, The rest of the preliminary matter is complete, namely, 
the address “To the great Variety of Readers,” Ben Jonson's verses 
“To the memory of my beloved, the Author Mr William Shakespeare, 
and what he hath left us,” the verses by Hugh Holland, and the 
* Catalogue.” 

Of the text four leaves are missing, the two firet of “Romeo and 
Juliet” (pp. 53 to 56 of the Tragedies) and the two last of “ Cymbeline” 
(pp. 397-399). These, the end pages of the book, are often missing. 

A leaf of the “Comedy of Errors” (Comedies, p. 85) has been 
somewhat badly torn across the lower corner, and a leaf of “* Macbeth” 
(Tragedies, p, 133), one of “Hamlet” (p. 155), and two of “King 
Lear” (pp. 287, 289), have the margins considerably torn and soiled. 
There are a few slight tears on other pages, generally affecting the 
margin only; I have noted them as affecting the letterpress on the 
following pages: “ Tempest,” p. 3, “King John,” p. 19, “Henry V.,” 
p. 70, “Julite Cozar,” p, 111, “Lear,” p, 285, “Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” p. 355, and “OCymbeline,” pp. 395, 395. In “2 Henry VL," at 
p. 137, there are some very old ink-stains, which look as if an attempt 
had been made to wash them out with water immediately after they 
were made. The margins, as usual in the case of old books which have 
been re-bound, have suffered from the binder’s plough; one or two of 
the running titles have been slightly cut into, 

The First Folio was printed with a curious carelessness ; it swarms with 
misprints. The Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies are separately paged, 
and there are numerous errors in pagination and in the signatures. 
These are of considerable bibliographical interest, as many of them were 
corrected while the book was being printed off, and they help us to 
place any particular copy in the edition, For example, in some of 
the earlier copies the following misprints occur :—In “The Taming of the 
Shrew," p. 214 is misprinted 212; in “Alls Well," p, 237 was mis- 
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printed 233; and in “ Richard I," p. 37 was misprinted 39, All these 
mistakes are corrected in our copy. On the other hand, our copy con- 
tains the misprinted signatures Vv instead of V in the Comedies, and 1 5 
Instead of m3 in the Histories, which were afterwards corrected, It has 
to be kept in mind that sheets which had been worked off before a 
correction was made were not destroyed; in making up a copy of the 
book they were bound up indifferently with others which had been 
corrected. Thus our copy contains, and the Chatsworth copy does not, 
the misprint in “King Lear” of p. S07 for 309, and the Chatsworth 
copy contains, and ours does not, the well-known misprint in “ Othello,” 
hy which the words “And hell gnaw his bones” are grotesquely mis- 
placed in the dialogue between Roderigo and Ingo (Act 1v. ac. 2), 

The torn leaves which IT lave mentioned have been carefully repaired. 
There has, however, been no uttempt at restoration or ut the insertion 
of facsimile pages. So far as I can judge, the book, though imperfect, 
is entirely genuine. The Society is fortunate in its possession, and it is 
matter for satisfaction that so good a copy is permanently preserved in 
Edinburgh. 
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Monpay, 12th March 1906. 


DAVID CHRISTISON, ALD., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 


Fellows :— 
Atexanper M, Bisset, Bertha Cottage, Bathgate. 
Anam Knows, Netherby, Galashiels, 7 
Hesny B. MarsHaut, of Rachan, Peebleashire, 
Dr E, M. Mont, Sleater Road, Bombay, India, 
The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on 
the table, and thanks voted to the Donors :— | 
(1) Bequeathed by the late Huew J. Roto, W.S. 
Chessboard, folding in two leaves, and elaborately inlaid in ivory with 
portraits and scenes from aop"s Fables, 
Table-Clock, in shape of a large wateh, the cases ornamented in open 
work of brass gilt. [See the subsequent communication by Mr 
A. J. S. Brook.] 
Conical Bottle of Clear Glass, 4 inches diameter at the bottom and 
7} inches high, with a crowned monogram cut on one side, and floral 
serolls. 
(2) By Seexcen G. Prrcevan, Esq. 
Two Perforated Dises of Stone, 3) inches in diameter and 14 inches | 
in thickness, and 3 inches diameter and 1 inch in thickness, the | 
perforations about 1} inches in diameter, and made from both sides ; | 


probably weights for digging sticks, from South Africa, | 
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(3) By Rev. Axcus Mackay, Westerdale, Caithness, through 
James Macpoxatp, W.8, F.S.A. Sent, 
Half of a Stone Mould for casting Bronze Spear-heads, found at 
Langdale, Strathnaver, Sutherlandshire. [See the previons commmoni- 
eation by Rev. Angua Mackay. ] 


(4) By Roneat H. Patersos, $.5,C. 

Axe of Indurated Sandstone, 6 inches in length and 24 inches in 
greatest breadth, polished towards the cutting-edge, found near Dulnain 
Bridge, Strathspey. 

(5) By C. W. Dywonn, Hon. F.S.A, Scot, 
De Danske Runemindesmoerker, af P.G. Thorsen. Forste Afdeliny. 
Runemindesmaerker i Slesvig, 8vo. Kjobenhavn, 1864, 


(6) By the Frasoo-Soorrsn Soctery. 
Transactions of the Franee-Scottish Society. Vol. iv. Part 1. 


(7) By Ratre Ricnannos, FRA. Scot, the Anthor. 
Scottish Place-names and Scottish Saints. Reprint, pp. 9 


(8) By Rev. Wiis Bar, D.D,, FSA. Scot. 
The Tea-Table Miscellany, By Allan Ramsay, Two vols. (four 
parts) in one, 12mo. 
(9) By 4. J. Mactanose & Co,, the Publishers, 
Old Glasgow Essays, By J, 0. Mitchell. Svo, 1905, 
The Scottish Parliament. By C. 8. Terry. 8vo. 1903. 
(10) By Profesor G. Gauowixs Brows, the Author, 
The Care of Ancient Monuments, §vo, Cambridge, 1905, 


(11) By Jous Eowanns, F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 
Duns Scotua: His Life and Times. Reprint, pp. 22. 
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(12) By the American Historica, Association, 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1905, 
Two vols,, 8vo, 
There were Exhibited :— 


hy Rev, Mr Mactrrosa, P.P., through Mr Joux Braver, F.S.A. 
Seat. 
Bronze Hilt and Fragments of the Blade of a Double-edged Sword of 





Bronze Hilt of a Sword of the Viking time from Eriskay. 


the Viking Period, an Iron Spear-head, and a Qhundrangular Whetstone, 
dug up in the Island of Eriskay, by the late Rev. Mr Macdonald, P.P. 
The bronze sword-hilt (fig. 1) is of a form which is not uncommon in the 
later Iron Age of Norway, corresponding to the period of the incursions 
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of the Vikings on the west coust of Scotland. The pommel is five- 
lobed, the middle lobe being an inch in length and § inch in thick- 
ness, the others diminishing in size outwards from the centre. The trans- 
verse bar, which unites with the lobes to form the pommel, is 2) 
inches in length and }inch in breadth, A similar form of five-lobed 
pommel survived in the Western Highlunds for centuries, and is found 
portrayed on the ornamented grave-slabs of Argyllshire. The guard, 
which is straight, is 4} inches in length and } inch m depth, rounded 
off at the ends, where it diminishes to 4 inch in width, swelling in the 
middle to § inch in breadth. The double-edged blade has been at least 
2+ inches in width at its insertion into the guard. Only a few 
fragments of its length remain, including the point, which forms an 
ieute angle, with sides about 24 inches in length, the width of the blade 
where the point begins to slope being about 14 inches, 

The spear-head is 34 inches in length, broken off at the neck. It is 
leaf-shaped and 17 inches wide in the middle, the lower half of the 
blade with slightly rounded edges, the upper having the sides tapering 
in & straight line to the point, 

The whetstone is quadrangular in section, 57 inches in length, 2 inch 
in breadth, and ¢ inch in thickness, It ia a fine-graineil, slightly 
micaceous schist, and is much worn by use on all its sides, 


The following Communications were read :— 
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I, 

NOTES ON THE CHURCHYARDS OF CURKIE, KIRKNEWTON, AND THE 
CALDEERS. Ey Auas Ker, F.S.4. Scor. (Wirn Prorocrarns py JAMES 
MorFar. } 

CURRIE, 

The earliest record of the ancient church of Killeith dates from 1296. 
In that year, William, Archdeacon of Lothian, and parson of the church 
of Keldeleth, swore fealty to Edward [.; and, from a faxatio of that 
monarch's reign, we learn that this church, which was dedicated to St 
Kentigern, was rated at 50 marks, and pertained to the Priory of Colding- 
ham, Till the Reformation, Killeith was regarded as the appropriate 
benefice of the Archdeaconry of Lothian, changing its status with its 
name, when, In 1584, James VI. granted to the newly founded college 
of Edinburgh the vicarage of Currie, with all its endowments. 
Through this transference the Town Couneil of Edinburgh became the 
patrons of the parish, which during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was variously styled Killeith and Currie. 

Error has arisen from the assumption that the ancient Killeith—now 
Kinleith—and the later Currie were distinct and separate places. 
There is not the slightest foundation for that opinion, and within the 
ehurehyard of Currie there remains its clearest refutation. Here are the 
pieturesque ruins of an ecclesiastical building, interesting historically 
and architecturally, and venerable enough to determine the site of the 
thurch which, though it changed its name, can only most unreasonably 
be charged with changing its local habitation. This medieval fragm 
undoubtedly formed the choir of the ancient church of Killeith. For 
many generations 1t has been used as a place of burial, and ita history 
shows that at a dark period it was the reputed haunt of witches, serving 
af another time asthe school of Currie parish. Its vanited roof was a 
source of trouble to the heritors, who were repeatedly charged for its 
repair, In 1778, they appointed “the upper arch of the Quire to be 
taken down hy day's wages, and the lower arch to stand as it is,” 
Further, that “ the lower arch of the Quire be covered by the flag stones, 
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with a proper gate into the Quire,” o deliverance which can only mean 


that the building was originally covered by an inner and an outer vault- 


ing, the latter roofed with slabs, as ot Corstorphine, Presumably the 
inner arch proved unfit to carry the burden thus imposed upon it, and 
e00n the structure became the roofless ruin which now we see, 

From mnstroetions given in 1784 to the builders of the present parish 





Fig. 1. Remains of ancient Chorch at Currie, 


church, we gather that the ancient sanctuary was an exceptionally long 


nnd narrow structure. The ruined choir measures 31 feet in length, 
23 feet in breadth, the ivy-elad walls being 9 feet in height and 
33 inches in thickness, Repairs have obliterated nearly every detail of 
ancient work, but the exterior of the south wall shows two remarkable 
features, & door and a window, built up, but clearly traceable. These 
have arched lintels hewn from single stones, as shown in the menstirerd 
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drawing (fig. 1) prepared by Mr John Watson, F.S.A. Seot., who assigns 
the work ton period not Inter than the fifteenth century. The sill of the 
window is now level with the ground outside, aud only 3 feet 6 inches of 
the doorway is there visible, Investigation is diftieult through elaborate 
pointing and the growth of ivy, but it is fairly obvious that the window 
was splayed towards the interior, and quite clear that both openings are 
chamfered round ther exterior angles. | 
Mr BR. B. Langwill, who contributed interesting annals of his father's 
parish to the local supplement of Life and Work, observes: “ Under- 
neath the pathway to the west of the ‘quire,’ are traces of masonry 
showing that the north and south walls are continued in that direction.” 
These foundations point to transeptal buildings, and regarding the built- 
up door and window Mr Langwill speculates: “Adjoining the ‘quire’ on 
the south side, and communicating with it by means of the little doorway 
already mentioned, there may have been a small chapel or confessional." 
The ides is attractive, but it is not supported by constructive evidences. 
The chamfering of the angles pointe not to interior but to exterior condi- 
tions, and the splaying of the window further supports that view. Tlius 
the window was simply one of the choir'lights, and the door a means of 
entrance and exit for those in official positions. In any case, this remnant 
is of remarkable interest, and worthy of attention, study, and preservation. 
Within this enclosure are a number of mural tombstones, the most 

important of which dates from 1670, and bears the following inseription 
im Latin :— 

HIC SEPVLTVS EST GE 

NEROSVS IUVENIS ROBE 

RTVS CLYHILLEVS FILIV 

S PRIMOGENITVS DOMI 

NI DE INNERGOWRIE QV! 

H¥C ACCEDENS VT AVU 

NCVLVM INVISERET HV 

JV¥S LOCI PASTOREM FATALV 

FEBRE CORREPTVS 13 AGUSTI “ 

ANNO SALVTIS 1670 AC - 

ETATIS SV. 21 OCCVBUIT 
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Robert Clayhills, eldest son of the Laird of Invergowrie, near Dundee, 
is commemorated here. He died of fever in his 21st year, while on a 
visit to his unele, the minister of Currie. Some of the details of this 
mural monument (fig. 2) have suffered, but in the main it is in good 


il aie 
Ss 





Fig. 2. The Invergowrie Tumbstene, 


preservation, and of pleasing character, The winged cherub head is 
particularly good, and the mouldings are excellently wrought, This 
tablet shows the only armorial hearings to be seen at Currie, most of the 
neighbouring estates having places of family burial, 

The most imposing monument in this churehyard is that of the Rey. 
Matthew Leighton, an old minister of the parish, and the son of its first 
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post-Reformation cleric. It is a lofty structure of classic style, and 
also bears a Latin inscription well worthy of record :— 

MATTH.EUS LIGHTONIUS 

SEPULTVS EST EVANGELI 

QUI PRZDICANDI MUNERE 

ZESTATIBUS IUAMPLURAMIS 

PERFUNCTUS EST FIDELITER 

NUNC VITA 4U0OD PR.ACONIO 

RESPONDERIT FRUISCITUR 

QUAM PR-EDICABAT GLORTAM 

Freely translated, this epitaph records that Matthew Leighton is 
buried here, who performed faithfully the duty of preaching the Gospel, 
for as many summers as possible, and that now he enjoys the life which 
in his preaching he promised, and the glory which he proclaimed. Very 
evidently this tomb was originally more elegant than now appears, for it 
collapsed during repairs, consequent on the removal of the old southern 
wall to which it was attached, and was rebuilt Jrom memory by a local 
THASON. 

Nearly in the centre of the ground, and in line with the east gable of 
the church and the Leighton monument, stands a memorial of 1700 
(fir. 3), which shows several quaint and unusual features. Whimsical, if 
not humorous in feeling, are the lines disposed round an initialled oval 
panel, for they serve admirably os legs and arms to a device whose 
effect is crowned by the whiskered fnee, presumably, of the tenant of the 
tomb, 

Under this shield, which is on the west face of the stone, is the 
inseription—"“ Heir Lyes John Ingles Husband to Jean Moubray Who 
Dyed the 10 of November 1700 his age 69 years.” The east face shows 
the cherub-head winged and ¢rowned, a scroll with inscription in Latin, 
un hour-glass, skull, and cross-bones of the usual type, 

Seven paces eastwards is the memorial of George Ferrier, who died in 
1721. It shows a winged cherub-head on a moulded pediment, single 
and erossed spailes in the four panels of both flat pilasters, an hour- 
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glass, two death-heads, and the Memento Mori legend. There are several 
stones of this class, which, though they differ in details, do not call for 
special remark or reproduction, 

In design, proportions, and execution, the memorial of Andrew Aken 
a wark of 1708, is really admirable. The east face shows o skull, 
cross-bones, a star, an inseription, and the initials A. A., a cable mould- 
ing being effectively placed on the lower portion of the sloping sides. 
On the upper portion of the west face, shown in fig, 4, appears o large 
winged cherub-head, with a couple of cinque-foila, the inscription filling 
the lower panel, which shows at the upper corners two faces in profile. 
The date, 1708, is cut over the cherub-lhead, the Memento Mori legend 
appearing under the inscription. 

Very striking also is a monument of 1750 (figs, 5, 6), situated near the 
centre of the ground, and commemorating ‘*Grizel Anderson, late spouse 
po Alex? Ranken.” Symbolically this slab is quite uninteresting, but 
it is # singularly fine example of a richly floriated type of memorial 
common here and in many districts of Scotland. The west face, which 
showa an irom stayband, ia of excellent character, the inscription, of 
mixed Roman and script lettering, appearing on the east face of the slab, 

The coffin-shaped stone lying over the graves of the Napier family is_ 
alzo worthy of notice. It is a very realistic representation of a coffin, 
having carved handles and other ornamental details, the top being 
divided into six panels, all of which are inscribed, One of these in- 
scriptions is delightfully naive ;— 

“Here lies the corpse of William Napper 
Who was a very honest man 
His word bound him like writ on paper 
Excel him Reader if you ean," 
In another part of the ground may be read o child's epitaph, dating 
from 1806, and presenting this curious blend of pathos and hathos :— 
“Sweet Mary now her frame is at rest 
No more shall Croup her breath annoy 

ife's bands are loosed she is blest 

An angel join'd in Healme of joy.” 
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Very curious also is the reference to “little soule" in another 
rhyming tribute within the ancient choir, It seems unique and 
original in ita suggestion that souls bear the proportions of the hadies to 
which they belonged :— 

“Sweet Innocents, their span of life was short, . 
But calm and sweet and free from care or thought ; 


They early droop'd, az flow'rets droop and die, 
And quistly wing'd their little souls on high.” 





Fig. 7. Recumbent Slab with Sword and Cross. 


The so-called Templar Stone (fig. 7) lies seven paces from the centre 
of the south wall of the modern church. This interesting relic of 
mediseval times measures 4 feet 10 inches in length, 16 inches in breadth, 
and is 64 inches thick. Unfortunately it is fractured, encrusted with 
lichen, and not so well guarded os its importance warrants. James 
Grant refers to this stone in his novel Harry Ogilvie, and describes 

VOL, “XL. 16 
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and figures it in hia Of ant Nee Edinburgh. Unfortunately, 
again, it has shrunk 14 inches by 8 inches since the measurements 
were noted in Off and New Edinburgh, Ite form seems also to 
have changed, for in the work just cited it appears much wider at 
the top than at the foot, while in sifu its sides run parallel. 

The distinguished appearance of this memorial among those of post- 
Reformation type is striking and mstructive. In design it is simple 
and chaste, the absence of name or record intensifying its dignified 
simplicity, A bead is worked round its upper angles, its ornamentation 
otherwise being the cross and sword common to monuments of its class, 
The stemless cross, of Maltese type, occupies a circular panel, round 
which the roll bead ic membranated ; and the lines of a seabbard are 
distinctly traceable by the side of the long, crogs-hilted sword. 

The insignia of the hammerman’s craft, a crown and hammer, 
appear on one of the few remaining table stones, and other detached 
symbole, both secular and sacred, are common in the older portion of 
the ground. The only representative of the sculptured figure type of 
memorial (fig. 8) is a very curious example. The upper portion of its 
front or east face is covered by a winged cherub-head, under that being 
4 couple of cireular-headed and finely moulded panels, ench containing a 
erude but graphic delineation of the human form. That on the left 
is clothed, and labelled in Latin, “HOC (QUOD JAM FUI"—This is 
what I was; the other, a skeleton, being charged with the motto, “HOC 
NUNC SUM"—This now am [The general effect here is quaint and 
striking, and has little or no correspondence with the prevalent character- 
istics of the churchyard otherwise. The back of the slab is covered with 
lettering. ‘‘Here lyes the danghter of Jean Alexander . 1733," it 
begins, and immediately breaks into a flowing gush of Latin, “Sol Cadet 
In Fluctus,” ete, the gist of which is that, though the sun sinks suddenly 
beneath the waves, it rises again, but when the light of life flies away, 
night comes and lasts throughout eternity. 

The memorial of Charles Brown (fig. 9), which dates from 1704, 
shows several peculiar and interesting features. The west face js literally 
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Fig, 8. A crowd of Symbols, 





Fig. &. '* This Twas; this | am.” 
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covered with emblems, suggesting that if the artist did not exhaust his 
art, he certainly exhausted his space, He has crowded inte it both 
the “Memento Mori” and “Remember Death” mottoes, two roses, 4 
cherub-head, two stars, two single bones, a death-head, two seta of 
cross-hones, one spade, one shovel, and an hour-glass! A couple of 
cherub-heads adorn the upper angles, the sloping edge between showing 


SS 





Fig. 10, Calvary Crose-lubs. 
the initials C.B. BLP. The east face has some good foliation, and bears 
within a semicircular panel the quaint epitaph :— 
“Teath’s steps are sure, And yet no noise it nukes, 
And its hands unseen, But yet most surely takes.” 

From the archmwological point of view the most interesting relics of 
the past are a couple of small stones (fig. 10) now preserved within the 
Parish Church, These were discovered o few feet under ground when, 
in 1898, the grave of the Rev, Dr Langwill was being dug, The larger 
slab shows o cross in low relief, an articulated bead forming « circular 
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panel around it; an incised shaft, very crooked, with Calvary, capital, 
and a couple of projecting stepa or sub-bases, A crosshilted sword 
appears on the right side of the cross shaft, and a slightly worked bead 
has surrounded the whole. This stone measures 34 inches long, 11 
inches wide, and is 4 inches in thickness. The second stone, which is 
4 inches shorter, 13 inches broad, and 5 inches thick, is of a type some- 
what less crude than its neighbour, The erose shaft is straight and 
unbroken, the cross itself standing in a truer relationship to the shaft 
than in the other example. The device incised here is a pair of shears, 
and it is not without significance that these are clearly attached to the 
shaft of the eross, If there is any reason in the theories formulated 
in explanation of these ancient symbols, a soldier is commemorated by 
the sword, and an ecelesiastic by the shears, which are regarded as 
sugrestive of the tonsure, 

With reference to the modern church nothing need be said except 
that it is an excellent example of “Heritors’ Gothic.” Under the 
shadow of what a local poet terms “Currie’s steeple tow'ring to the 
sky,” stands one of the finest specimens of dialling anywhere to be 
found; and nearly a quarter of a mile due west of it is another 
memorial of a character surely unique. Within a small plantation on 
the road to Malleny, the passer-by will find a moulded slab on which 
is graven the following inscription :— 


“Tn this small Enclosure 
are a niumber of Stone Coffins 
of various dimensions. They were 
discovered in December 1820, and 
this stone is Erected 
by the Proprietor 
Lieut.-General Thomas Scott 
of Maleney 
In order to point ont the spot, and to 
Facilitate the Research of the 
Curione into the nature of such 
interesting Relics of 
Antiquity.” 
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KIWMEKEWTOS. 


[In the year 1750, the parish of Calder Cleir, or East Calder, was con- 
joined with Kirknewton, a new church being built on a central site for 
the service of the united congregations, The deserted churches were 
allowed to fall into decay, and, eventually, their areas became places 
of family burial. Their old churehyards are still used for interments, 
Kirknewton Parish Chureh having no burial ground attached to it; and 
within these ancient enclosures many valuable relics of the past are to 
he seen, 

The old churehyard of Kirknewton is situated half a mile eastwards 
of the church—a prominent object in the neighbourhood of Mid-Calder 
Station—and at the eastern end of the picturesque, old-world village. 
The site of the ancient church is indicated by a remnant of its walls, 
which measures 36 feet long, 84 feet high, and 374 inches thick. The 
only elaboration left 1s a buttress projection, or wall return, the masonry 
throughout being of the square oshlar type common to medimval 
structures. 

This old wall forms the east side of the enclosed tombs of the 
Campbell Maconochies of Meadowbank, now known as Kirknewton 
House, A modern tablet over the entrance reads—“‘* From 1662 The 
Burial Place of the Campbell Maconochies, of Meadowhank, Formerly of 
Inverawe, Till in 1790 the first Lord Meadowbank Selected the present 
Cemetery in Ratho Parish.” This tablet is surrounded by an older 
framework, in the pediment of which is an oval panel bearing a much- 
worn monogram, 

The fine memorial of Captain James Johnstone of Hill House, who 
died in 1782, is built into the east side of the ancient masonry. It isa 
large and well-executed work in classic style, with fluted pilasters, and 
quaint capitals in which the acanthus lenf, thistles, and rowes are Inter- 
twined. Under the pediment is a delicate floral scroll, resembling the 
old Adams ornament of Italian origin. 

The imposing tomb of the Cullens of Ormiston occupies the site of 
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the choir of the ancient church, This elaborate structure is of a 
modern classic style, slightly Elizabethan in feeling, and of excellent 
effect. Lord Cullen, “an eminent judge, an elegant acholar, and an 
accomplished gentleman,” lies buried here, us does his father, the 
celebrated Dr Cullen, whose profile in bronze adorns the western facade 
of the mausoleum. 

Lying near the remains of the church is a remarkable sandstone slab 
which mensures 5 feet in length, 12 inches in breadth, 10 inches in 
thickness, and having its upper angles very broadly splayed. The top, 
the splays, and one of the sides show each one line of a rhyming epitaph, 
which, though much worn, may fairly be recorded as stating, in o strange 
blend of Roman and Seriptic characters :— | 

(Christ * Jesus * came * my *soul* to save* 
He: is* my * onlye* choice* 

Qhilk - cansia * me’ tho * corpis ‘in * grave’ 
Tn * soule * for * to * rejobee * 

Curious and old though that unclaimed memorial undoubtedly is, 
ita interest pales under the venerable supremacy of its near neighbour, 
the Hog-Back Stone, lately described, figured, and measured by Mr 
Thomas Ross (Proceedings, vol, xxxviii. p, 426). The importance of this 
notable relic warranted its elevation for a space from its grassy lair, s0 
that the accompanying photograph (fig. 11) might he made by Mr Moffat 
of its characteristic lines and peculiar ornamentation, Very remarkable 
and unusual is the single line of membranated ornament appearing 
along the left side, directly under the lower band of the sloping 
“shingle.” This somewhat resembles the dog-tooth ornament of early 
work, but inclines strongly to the lozenge or diamond facet, though 
preserving a character all its own, (Dimensions: 5 feet ( 1 inches long, 
18} to 14} inches wide, 13 inches deep at top, and 12 inches deep 
(or thick) at foot.) 

In the same way it was considered advisable to secure a photographic 
record of another relic (fig. 12), the figured slab noticed by Dr Christison 
on page 366, vol, xxxvi. of the Society's Proceedings, This small slab 
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was lifted from its socket in order that the entire figure should be shown. 
Its dimensions are 29 inches high, 14 inches broad, and 3} inches 
thick; the cireular-topped panel being ornamented with a erudely 
worked bead and cavetto moulding, The seulptured effigy fills the 
panel, the letters [.L. appearing on either side of its shoulders, From 
the hair and features the figure might be deemed that of a female, but 
the sex is indeterminate, The left hund grasps a trefoil, and there are 
traces of under-cutting round the head and hair which are very quaint, 
and unusual in such rude sculptures, 

There are a number of very interesting details exhibited on the tomb- 
stone (figs. 13, 14) of James Smith, smith, who died in 1736, The 
east face bears the incised inscription, which is elegantly framed within 
a boldly cut leaf ornament, the hammer and crown insignia of the Guild 
of Hammermen being boldly relieved on the upper portion of the stone. 
The corners show a death-head and a cherub-head, the cherub appearing 
in a full-bottomed wig, a curious adornment, and « striking concession 
to the prevalent fashion of the period. 

The west face of this interesting monument shows a recurrence of the 
foliation, arranged now to emphasise the contour of the pediment, 
Under it appears the legend VIVE - MEMOR: LETHI,, which, being 
interpreted according to local tradition, refers not to any stream of 
classic origin, but to the Water of Leith which murmurs near at hand, 
Then follows a plethora of emblems, an anvil bearing the LES. 
legend, an hourglass, a vice, a coffin, a skull and ecross-bones, all 
crudely cut but powerfully realistic, the whole forming a combination of 
aymbolizm and realism that could searcely be excelled. 

It seems easy and safe to conclude that the next example served as 
the prototype of the foregoing memorial, It appears to be generations 
eruder in point of skill, yet has a sturdy grace of line which has 
eacaped the later designer, Only the date, 1719, and the age, 73, 
remain clear in the much-worn inseription, and the cherub- and death- 
heads at the upper angles are alao sadly battered. Lying across the top 
of the stone isan hour-glass, an effective and uncommon ornament in 
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this position, its ends appearing on both faces of the monument. The 
photograph (fig. 15) shows the back or west face of the slab, and the 
elaborate foliation which gives character to the design. The mill-rhynd 


mcised under the upper scrolls, taken in connection with the hammer 





Fig. 15, A Millwright’s Insignia. (33 inches by 22 inches.) 


and axe depicted in the lower portion of the panel, indicates pretty 
elearly that « millwright is commemorated here. 

Around topped stone (fig. 16), dated 1652, shows the common 
emblems of the miller’s calling—the mill-rhynd, o corn shovel, and 
o pestle. iver these appears a large face, of the portrait Ey Tre, but 
poorly rendered; anda well-lrawn jlewr-de-tis showing merit which 1s 


not apparent in the cutting of the other symbols. A massive cable 
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moulding borders the graven panel, the name, John Cruikshanks, appear- 
ing on the upper circular edge of the stone, 

It would prove tedious to enumerate all the details of this rich field. 
There are many small tombstones hearing symbols of the same character, 


heals, cherubs, bones, ete., but only one more (fig. 17) can be regarded 





Fig. 16. Art of 1682, (27 inches by 23 inches } 


as of any real importance, and that, again, through the crouping of 
its crude ornaments, These inelude a skull, an hour-g Glass, a horsa- 
shoe, a hammer, and cross-bones, the Memento Mori legend appearing over 
them, just under the slopes of the pediment. The son of John Smith, 
emith, who died at the age of 10, in 1733, is commemorated here, as 
in all probability is his father, though that is not stated on the slab, 
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Mim-CaALogr. 


The old churchyard of Mid-Calder—the Calder Comitis of other 
times—is singularly deficient in ancient memorials. Vandalism has 
been tampant, and has utilised old tombstones to form steps leading 











Fig. 17. “‘John Smith, Smith.” 
from the ground levels of the beautiful church to the terraces around, 
the lettering on some of these steps showing quite distinctly. There 
are many modern monuments, and the mausoleum of the Lords of 
the Manor, the Sandilands of Torphichen, is an imposing struc- 
ture, but otherwise the churchyard and the sixteenth-century church 
seem to have parted company. A cannon-ball of stone, similar to those 
lying beside Mons Meg ot Edinburgh Castle, serves as o link with the 
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past; and the spirit of the nineteenth-century breathes from the marble 
tablet erected in 1808 on one of the old buttresses: “ To the Memory 
of Davidl Born—Let Candour Tell the Rest,” 

There sre several tablets within the church, one of which records: 
This church was founded by Peter Sandilands, pastor of Calder before 
aD. 1641, and enlarged and restored by the Heritors and Feuars of 
Mid-Calder, ac. 1863." Much of the ancient work remains both 
outside and inside the beautiful building, a full description of which is 





Fig. 18, Ancient Pew-back at Mid-Calder, 


given in Mr M‘Call’s History of the pariah. Prominent among these 
incient remains is an excellent example of a carved pew-hack in oak 
(fig. 18), an engraving of which appears in the work just mentioned, It 
dates from 1595, Prior to its removal to the manse pew in the eastern 
end of the church it occupied a central position opposite the ancient 
pulpit, On the upper portion of the middle panel appear the initials 
LS., and LL, the shield which they support showing a strange rendering 
of the Sandilands arms, a curious Norman doorway with turrets and 
flags filling the lower part of the panel. The date and initials R.A.W. 
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occupy a portion of another panel, the remainder being beaded over their 
entire length, Scriptural quotations form the legend proper, which is 
crowned by a semicircular panel showing « thistle ornament arranged 
in three radiating branches. 

It may here he noted that there is preserved in the National Museum 
the upper portion, on head, of an ancient sculptured cross which was 





Fig, 19, A Carpenter's Memorial. 
found at Mid-Calder. This fragment shows clear traces of early origin 
in the disposition of its ornamental linea, which are simply but effec- 
tively treated, 

The oldest inseription decipherable “among the tombs” is that of 
Joseph Douglas, “Who depairted this lyfe the 20 day of Aprile anno 
dom, 1636," but the stone is of no symbolic or artistic interest. 
Another plain memorial, of 1778, commemorates certain youthful 
members of the family of Matthew Comb, the inscription concluding 
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with the fresh and lively quotation: “To die young, said one, is the 
leaving of a superfloues feast before the drunken cups are presented,” 
The only churchyard remnant of an artistic character is a quaintly 
designed slab which shows a couple of winged cherub-heads, a skull 
and hour-glass over the pilasters flanking the undecipherable inscription, 

The only other alab that is worthy of record is the memorial of a 
carpenter (fig, 19), 2 much-worn monument, now placed against the south 
wall of the churchyard. The emblems of mortality, a skull and crosa-bones 
superimposed, are of the usual grisly type; o fractured hour-glass Jeads 
the thought towards the secular symbols, « square carved in bold relief, 
and an incised axe. Very evidently the axe was an after-thought (as 
the design is completely proportioned without it), and has been added 
to demonstrate that no mere mason lay buried here. A joiner's com piss 
and a spade appear on the other side of this stone, but no date or 
inscription is traceable, 


East Canprn, 


The burial ground of St Cuthbert’s Church, Kast Calder, is as rich in 
graveyard symbolism aa its western neighbour is poor. But there ia pot 
in this roadside “howff" the variety of design found in many church- 
yards, a strong family resemblance affecting the whole, and making doubly 
welcome a trio of notable remnants, the reputed twelfth-century ehurch, 
the fragment of a medimval cross built into its western table, and the 
massive “Templar Stone " which, in itself, would redeery any site from 
contempt, 

Winged cherubs, life- and death-heads, hearts, bones, and other sVTl- 
bols of mortality abound, and on a comparatively modern monument 
occurs the only representation of costume to he seen here, a bewigged 
figure of the Georgian period, supported by a mill-rhynd under an open 
book, and a cothn over an hourglass, A very crude stone of 1688 shows 
several quaint details, among them a curious portrait face, « Mento 
Morom " is its rendering of the common legend, and it hears three hearts, 
one of them being inverted. An interesting stone of 1792 shows a 


. 
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winged cheruh, two heads, a heart, and a sand-glass; another old stone 
shows a couple of single bones, and a coffin in bold relief; another 
a crude fee, crossed ribs, and eross-bones; a small slab, of 1673, ex- 


hibiting one of the most archai¢ incisions of a winged cherub ever made, 








Fig. 20, A Typical Example, 


A single example of these crude sculptures may be advanced as typical 
of the whole, The photograph (fig. 20) shows the west face of a sharply 
pedimented slab, with a deeply moulded panel, well filled with the 
emblems peculiar to the site. In the upper portion of the panel is a rather 
pleasant female face, set in a “mutch”-like arrangement of hair, for hair 


it is meant to be, as its parting in the centre clearly shows. 


Under that, 
VOL. XL. 
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and in a line, are a couple of hearts inverted and a couple of ribs inter- 
sected, both of these emblems being a distinctive feature of the some- 
what insipid and much-rounded seulpture of this churchyard. The east 
face bears the inseription, the date 1753, a couple of small heads placed 
horizontally, neck to neck—another original feature—a monogram, and 
a couple of spiral pilasters supporting winged cherub-heads. Serpents 
ormament the panelled sides, and the slopes of the top bear some rude 
projections which it is impossible to characterise, 

The ancient church of St Cuthbert was founded in the twelfth century, 
and if the existing roofless but well-preserved building cannot bonst of 
the great age claimed for it by some writers, it certainly is a very vener- 
able structure.’ The remains of fifteenth-century tracery appear in its 
east window, the old doorways near it are of contemporary. work, 
and the west gable shows, by the insertion now to be noticed, that 
it cannot be regarded as being older than these other portions of 
the fabric. 

The west gable of the church might be deseribed as being partly 
ancient and partly the result of very old repairs, The picturesque 
belfry is, presumably, of fifteenth-century work, and is 4 pleasing object 
both to artist and antiquary; but the great charm of the gable ia a 
remarkable sculptured stone (fig. 21) an insertion which bears clear traces 
of fourteenth-century influences, and has an appearance at once distin- 
guished and artistic. 

This interesting fragment shows very clearly the elaborately carved 
head of a Maltese cross, with a portion of its stem. This is not only 
attached to the circular nimbus, but runs right through it to a forked 
apex, a feature rather unusual in nimbus-bound erossea, Foliation of a 
somewhat elaborate character springs from the shaft and the nimbus, 
giving to the whole an effect peculiarly rich and pleasing. The stone 
measures about 20 inches by 14 imches, and has originally been about 
20 inches in width, a4 may be determined by the proportions 
remaining, 

' It measures 70 feet long by 24 feet wide. externally. 
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The most important relic of the churchyard, however, is a large slab of 
the coffin-cover type (fig. 22), known as a “Templar Stone,” but differing 
in many respects from the somewhat severe exainples of its class already 
known to us. Perhaps this handsome sculpture might most correctly 
be regarded as an example of a transitional type of memorial, occupying 
a fairly definite place between the shrine-shaped tombstones of early 
periods and the flatter and more ornate slabs of later developments, It 





Fig. 21,. The Cross in the Gable, 


measures 5 feet 4 inches jn length, 17 inches in breadth, and 12 inches 
im depth or thickness. This massive stone is sculptured on all its faces, 
which are five in number, counting the bevelled ingles that give it a 
pytamidal form. The ends also are splayed and sculptured, that at the 
weet, shown in the photograph, bearing the worn impress of a petalled 
ornament, not unlike a Gothic quatrefoil. 

In all probability this ornament is the head of the cross whose shaft 
ia still fairly traceable along the eomewhat narrow top of the stone ; and, 
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if that be eo, we have here an example of « cross type that may forly 
be regarded as uncommon. 

The ornamentation on the splay resembles drapery arranged in a series 
of loops, the regularity of the design being broken to allow the inter- 
polation of a symbolic feature resembling a poir of shears, and a curious 
cross-hilted knife or dagger. A twist in the blade adds mystery to the 





Fig. 22. A coped, flat-topped Stowe. 


latter symbol, which may well demand a revised reading, The Opposing 
bevel shows a hand or glove, life-size, with « few worn lines that 
suggest a sword with an ornamental hilt and, presumably, « scabbard. 
The flat or base portion of the same side bears the long incised figure 
of a key, the ward checks appearing quite clearly, though the enornsta- 
tion and weathering ate not very helpful in deciphering the details, 
No design is apparent on the flat portion of the side shown in the 


illustration, and the sloping end, not shown, is similarly destitute of 
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armament, It is panelled, simply, by the roll bead that runs round 
all the angles of the stone. The incised carving on the wpper or face 
portion of the slab, unfortunately, is much injured, but what remains 
suggests either the shaft of a ¢ross or a sword and seablard. Some 
inglorions vandal has chiselled clean away about a foot of the upper 
portion of the design, and on the flat surface thus secured has incised 
#ome base initials, thus intensifying one of the most interesting problems 
connected with the churchyard memorials of the district. 


iT. 


STONE-CIRCLES AT GRENISH, AVIEMORE, AND DELFOUR, 
STRATHSPEY. By C..G. Casn, F.B.S.G.5. 

In his Varation Notes in Cromar and Strathspey, 1875, Sir 
Arthur Mitehell gives a brief account of the Grenish stone-cirele, In 
1877 Mr Angus Grant, then schoolmaster in Glen Unrguhart, but 
previously resident at Aviemore, read a paper to the Inverness Scientific 
Society and Field Club, in which he gave an account of several stone- 
circles, including those at Grenish and Aviemore. James Robertson, in 
the account of his tour, No. 858 in Sir Arthur Mitchell's List, reports o 
circle near Aviemore, apparently the Grenish one, as having in 1771 
something like a cromlech in the midile; there is now no such structure 
there. In vol. vit, of the Proceedings of this Society, Mr John Stuart 
reports at the Aviemore circle a flat stone with three cup-marks ; this 
stone seems to have disappeared, Of the Delfour stone-cirele a brief 
account is given in the 1845 Nee Statistical Account; a considerable 
change seems to have been made in its appearance since that time, 

[ here record observations made by my wife and me during the 
spring and summer holidays of 1905, when we spent several days at 
these circles, 

The Grenish Stone-Cirele.—This circle stands about 2} miles E_N.E. 
of Aviemore Station, and about 350 yards east of the nearest point of 


nal 
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the main road, on the south side of the little Lochan nan Carraigean, 
“Loch of the Standing Stones,” The site of the circle seems destitute 
of any decided features; it is not the highest point of the moorland, nor 
is it notably an elevation at all, One hundred and forty feet, centre to 
centre, to the south-east of the circle is a low, almost structureless cairn. 
This rises about 3 feet above the surrounding ground, has a diameter of 
about 23 feet, and seems to have been disturbed. On the north side of 
the lochan is another cairn, showing even less structure, and easily over- 
looked, 

The stone-cirele (fig, 1) consisted at one time of three concentric circles ; 
the outer one, of eleven or perhaps twelve megaliths, had a diameter 
of about 103 feet; the middle one, of stones somewhat closely set, 
a diameter of about 56 feet ; and the inner one, also of stones closely set, 
a diameter of about 24 feet. The ring enclosed between the second and 
third circles, about 16 feet wide, is entirely filled with loose stones, to 
the level of the tops of the set stones of these circles, thus forming a 
sort of low circular wall, a “ring cairn” os Sir A. Mitchell calls it: The 
apace Within the third circle was probably originally left free from loose 
stones, but now there are many lying in it, but not to any depth. A 
twin-stemmed pine-tree (A) grows in this inner space. Round the 
outside of the second circle there is a slight embankment of earth and 
BbOTeS, 

The outer circle consisted originally of either eleven or twelve 
megaliths ; of these but two remain, and they are prostrate, ‘The south- 
westerly one (B) is just over 9 feet long, and has a trapezoidal section 
with o major diameter of over 3 feet. The more westerly one (C) is 
7 feet long, and in section is an oblique parallelogram with a major 
diameter of 3 feet 7 inches, These have fallen, the first one outwards, 
and the second one inwards, Sites may be seen for four more (D, E, 
F, G), slight depressions in the ground, with small loose stones lying 
near, Which | regard as packing to fix and steady the megaliths, Nearly 
due east of the common centre there is no sign of the former presence 
of a megalith (H), and the current account 18 that no stone stood there. 
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The sites of four megaliths on the northern side cannot be determined 
because of the growth of long heather, and to the north of east a site is 
floubtiul (J). It seems that nine or ten of the megaliths have been 
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Fig. 1. Stone-Cirele at Grenish. 


removed, some of them to be used in the foundations of the 
threshing mill at Aviemore House. In connection with the removal of 
another of these stones a curious story is told, It was taken to he used 
as the lintel of the doorway of a byre. When the byre was finished, 
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difficulty was found in getting the cattle to enter or stay in it; they 
seemed overcome with fear. The farmer sent for one of the “men” of 
Duthil, and asked his advice, After religious “exercises” the “man” 
informed the farmer that the cause of the terror of the esttle was the 
presence of this stone as the lintel. The stone was removed and an 
ordinary stone substituted, and theneeforward the cattle occupied the 
byre in peace | 

The sceond circle consisted of about seventy stones, of which sixty-six 
are visible in their places, one (K) has slightly fallen from ita place, and 
a few are hidden in the growth of turf. There are three well-marked gape 
in the cirele : one on each side of the south stone, and one a little to the 
east. The tallest and most regularly shaped stone of this cirele (L) is the 
fifth one to the west of the south stone. This is a slab of greyish 
granite, $ feet 5 inches high, 4 feet 1 inch wide, 1 foot thick, and very 
regular in shape. No other stone of its circle quite equals it in 
appearance, but the stone next west from it is not much inferior. In 
general, the stones diminish in size and shapeliness each way from these 
two, The decrease is not regular, but is clearly intentional, 

The third or innermost circle is much less oliviously complete ; this is 
partly due to the overflow of the piling of loose stones. It probably 
consisted of nearly forty stones, of which twenty-two remain visible in 
place, and one (M) haz been displaced inwards, Here again the tallest 
and shapeliest stone (N) is in the same common radius with the 
tallest stone (L) of the second circle, and with the megalith (B) which 
is said to have been the biggest of the megaliths, Stone (N) is 
about 2 feet broad, and 10 inches thick. Its height is about $ feet 
6 inches, but probably not more than 3 feet of its inner face was 
originally exposed. 

The stone packing in the ring between the second and third circles 
consists of loose stones of varied size, The largest I could see Weigh 
alent a hundredweight, the least are less than one's fist. In some 
places they have been howked out; hundreds of them have fallen or 
been pitched into the inner circular space, and some have tumbled out 
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through the gaps in the second cirele. There is, of course, no actual 
evidence that this packing is part of the original structure. 

Of the cromlech reported by James Robertson there is no remnant, 

The authorities of the Seafield estate seem to have no official 
knowledge of the circle, and there is no provision in the rules of the 
estate for its protection, 

The Aviemore Stone-Circle.—The Aviemore stone-cirele stands about 
half a mile north of Aviemore railway station, not more than 60 yards 
from the high-road, and juat behind the United Free Chureh. Aa in the 
case of the Grenish circle, the site is not possessed of any notable 
features, As far as IT know, there are no cairns in the neighbourhood 
of the cirele, 

The circle (fig, 2) is in some respects less complete than that at Grenish. 
Like that one it consisted originally of three concentric circles ; the outer 
one, of detached megaliths, had a diameter of about 75 feet; the second, 
of closely set stones, a diameter of about 42 feet; and the inner, as to 
which the evidence is imperfect, a diameter of about 26 feet. 

The outer circle probably consisted of twelve stones, for in this case there 
was and still is a megalith (A) in the eastward place. The south stone 
(13) stands 4 feet 10 inches high, and has a shape roughly suggestive of 
acloaked human figure. The rest of the south-west quadrant has no 
stone, nor any evidence of the former presence of one. The north- 
west quadrant has no mégalith now standing in its proper place ; but 
there are some large boulder-stones lying against the outside of the 
second circle, and it is easy to suppose that three of these (C, D, E) 
may be the somewhat shapeless megaliths rolled inwards. The 
farm-steading was at one time close to the west side of the cirele, and 
such displacement may well have taken place, There are also some 
other largish blocks of stone similarly placed (F, G), which probably did 
not belong to the circle; their fresher surfaces suggest that they were 
Placed here when turned up by the plough, as have been also many 
smaller pebbles, Im the north-east quadrant there are three stones that 
may have been megaliths (H, J, K), and three others that are probably 
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intruders (L, M,N), The moat northerly of the megaliths (H) lies close 
in to the second cirele, and has, I am informed, probably been recently 
moved into its present position, The second megalith (J) does not 


AVIEMORE 


Hace og Pane ——_ 





Fig. 2. Stone-Circle at Aviemare, 


look as though it had been moved, but it is only 13 feat from the second 
circle, whereas the south stone i4 16 feet & Inches, and the two easterly 
ones are 17 feet 3 inches, The thind stone of this quadrant (K), a low 


flattish block, is only 5 feet from the citele, and has almost Certainly heen 
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moved. In the south-east quadrant there are three stones, two (A, 0) 
standing, and one (P) fallen, These are well shaped, somewhat pyra- 
midal blocks, 3 feet 10 inches, 4 feet 9 inches, and 4 feet 9 inches 
respectively in height. The fallen one has perhaps been shifted some 
distance outwards, as its nearest point is 23 feet from the second circle. 

The second or middle cirele is fairly complete. It consiats of probably 
thirty-six stones, There is a considerable gap to the east of the south 
stone (Q), for which no stones appear, and there is another gap still 
farther round on that side, It may be noted that the stone to the south 
of this latter gap (R) is the handsomest of this circle, being 3 feet 3 
inches high, fairly regular in shape, and light grey in colour. The 
tallest stone of this cirele is the prostrate south stone (Q). This would 
be 4 feet high if standing on ite base, which is upon the line of the 
circle. The stones next west from it are also large, standing each 3 feet 
high, the one 3 feet 7 inches, and the other 3 feet 10 inches wide, No 
other stone equals any of these four in size, but it can scarcely be said 
that there is a gradation of size round towards the north. Just behind 
the south stone, or rather behind its neighbour, is a large shapelese 
stone nearly a yard high, suggesting the “recumbent” stones found in 
many stone-circles, There is a slight, irregular embankment round the 
outer base of this middle circle. 

The third cirele, the innermost one, is very imperfect. Indeed we 
found but five, or possibly six, stones to indicate its position, and only 
one of these (T) is at all elevated, It stands about 2 feet high, but the 
others barely show above the ground. It is not easy to suppose the 
former existence of a complete third cirele, still less to suppose what 
Mr Angus Grant asserts, that there was a ring of loose stones here like 
that at Grenish, for only in the north part of the ring are loose stones 
present in any notable quantity. Of the cromlech reported by James 
Robertson there is no remnant. Mr Cree, a member of this society, 
found what we took to be a “cup-mark " in a loose stone (U) which had 
been used as a prop for one of the posts of a wire-fence that cuts the 
circle; the cup is 3» 14 x 1} inches. 
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It seems evident that this virele has suffered considerable disturbance, 
Lt is not easy to account for the removal of stones from the innermost 
circle—if they ever were there, The megaliths have in several cases 
obviously been moved, and some of those on the west side have been 
taken away. It may be noted, however, that while three stones are 
missing from the south-west quadrant, there seem to be three intruders 
(L, M, N) in the north-east quadrant. 

This circle is on the Seafield estate, and, like the Grenish one, is 
ignored by the estate officials. 

fhe Delfour Stone-Circle,—Thia circle (fig. 3) stands about 4 miles 
south-west from Aviemore Station and 2 miles N.N.E. from 
Kincraig Station, It is about half a mile weat of the high-road, and 
may be approached by a farm-road leaving the high-road a little south 
of the eighth milestone from Kingussie, 

But for the presence of one standing stone (A) of striking appearance, 
this circle might at first sight be supposed to be merely a heap of loose 
stones collected from the land around, for there are several such heaps 
in its neighbourhood. The Vew Statistical Account speaks of an inner 
cirele 25 feet in diameter, This is now completely hidden in a pile of 
‘stones that quite fills all the space within the middle cirele, I om, 
however, informed that for at least thirty-five years there has been 
neither aldition to nor subtraction from the pile as it now stands, and 
that the factor allows no interference with it. 

Of the outer cirele of megaliths, if it ever existed, only one (A) now 
remains. This stands at a distance of 22 feet 6 inches to the south- 
weet of the middle cirele. It is a remarkably fine slab of quartzite, 
9 feet 6 inches high, 1 foot 6 inches thick, 5 feet 6 inches wide at the 
base, and tapering irregularly upwards, so as to present a rough 
resemblance to «a cloaked human figure. 

The main or middle cirele is 60 feet in diameter, Of its set stones 
only twenty-nine or thirty are visible, constituting about five-eighths of 
the circumference. The entire north-west quadrant and about half of the 
north-east quadrant show no set stones, these being hidden by the loose 
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stones, whieh: in many places have been piled right over the retaining wall 
of set stones. Outside the circle of stones there is a banking of earth and 
stones, at its widest about 9 feet wide. The highest part of the “ cairn” 
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Fig. 3. Stone-Circle at Delfour. 


is about 6 feet above the lowest outer base of this bank.32As tw usually 
the case, the largest stones of the circle are towards its south-west part, 
and there is a diminution each way around the circle. The tallest stone, 
the south-west one (B), stands scarcely 3 feet 6 inches above the hank, 
and the diminution is carried so far that at about the north-east point the 
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set stones disappear into the upper surface of the bank, which itself is 
here much less built up. 

Further, the whole surface of the “cairn” drops towards this point, 
and it is easy to suppose that this was a place of entry for barrows loaded 
with the collected stones. Such entry would naturally be at the pre- 
viously lowest point of the circle, and stones so carried and thrown down 
would make a mound gradually rising from the point of entry towards 
the remoter parts of the circle. The present appearance of the “cairn” 
strongly suggests auch a procedure, 

This involves the complete burial of the thir] or innermost cirele 
mentioned in the ew Statitical Account. 

Outside the middle circle, on the west side of this “entrance,” there 
is a considerable pile of loose stones (C), looking as old, weathered, and 
lichen-covered as those of the main pile; and against these are two large 
bloeks (D), whose relation to the general structure is notapparent. Near 
the east side of the “entrance” there is a pile of fresh-looking stones 
(E), about which I made special but fruitless inquiries. They are not 
a very recent addition. Just here one stone of the cirele (F) has been 
forced outwards from its place, and lies on its side, and the loose stones 
behind it have been much disturbed. 
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I. 
TRACES OF THE CULTUS OF THE NINE MAIDENS IN SCOTLAND. 
By J. M, MACKINLAY, 4M.A., F.5.A, (Loxp, asp Scor,) 

The story of the Nine Maidens forms a picturesque chapter in the 
annals of Scottish hagiology, These Nine Maidens were sisters, daughters 
of St Donevald, otherwise Donald, a Scot, who settled among the Picts 
Their exact date is uncertain, but they are said to have flourished early 
in the eighth century, They lived in what is now the parish of Glamis, 
in Forfarshire, where St Fergus died later in the same century. Their 
home there was in the Glen of Ogilvy, now forming part of the possessions 
of the noble family of Strathmore. 

In his Kalendar, under 15th July, Adam King has this entry; “The 
9 virgines dochters to s, donewalde vnder king eugenius ye 7. In 
scotland.”! The tradition is thus given by Bellenden, who, it is to 
he noticed, assigns seven instead of nine danghtera to St Donevald; “In 
his (Eugenius'’s) time was Donevald, the haly man; quhilk levit ane 
sobir life at Ogilvy, haldin amang Pichtis in gret veneratioun, It is said 
that he had VII douchteris, quhilk levit with him in gret pennance, on 
heir breid and wattir, Thay eit nevir bot anis on the day; and the 
residew thairof oceupyit in continewal labour and orison.”* The names 
of only two of the Nine Maidens are recorded. Stewart, in hia metrical 
version of Boece’s Chronicles of Scotland, says :— 

“The eldest hecht Mazota to her name 
The secund sister callit Fyneana ; 
Quhat hecht the laif I cannot to sow aa, 
For quby my author echew thame nocht to me ; 
Thair namis now thairicir I will lat be" 

Mazota seems to have been a person of some energy, for we are told 
that she “maid inhibitation to the wild geis, to eit hir faderis corne, and 

1 Forbes’s Kalenlurs of Scottish Saints, p, 157, 

* History wad Chronicles of Scotland, bk. ix. ch, xxv, 7 Vol. ti. p. 328, 
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thay obeyit hir haly monitionis; and thairfore, wild geis was nevir 
sene efter on that ground,” ! 

This reminds one of St Milburga, who founded a religious house at 
Wenlock in Shropshire in the seventh century, and is commonly associated 
with wild geese from her having forbidden them to fly over her land and 
devour her corm. The memory of St Mazota and her sisters was kept 
alive in the neighbourhood of their hermitage. Jervise says: ‘The 
Nine Maiden Well was near the old dove-cot within the Castle park of 
Glamis, where probably stood a chapel which was inecribed to these 
holy sisters.” * 

On the death of their father St Donevald, the Nine Maidens, not 
wishing to be without a protector, removed to Abernethy near the Earn 
in Perthshire, still noted for its round tower, akin to the round tower of 
Brechin, though earlier in date than the latter. What then happened is 
thus narrated by Bellenden :-— 

“Thir haly virginis, efter deceis of thair fader, come to Garnard, King of 
Pichtis, desiring sum place quhare thay micht leif ane solitar life. in the 
hononr of God. Garnarl condiscendit to thair desirié and gaif thom ane 
hous in Abernethy, with certane rentia to be takin up of the nixt landis, to 
thair sustentation quhare thay leiffit ane devote life and war buryit at the 
rute of ane aik, qulilk is holdin yit in gret veneration amang the pepil.”" 

What Garnard did for “the Maidens" is thus told in Stewart's 
metrical version of Boece ;— 

“At thair requeist ane proper mansioun 
He biggit thame into that samin tonn, 
With kirk and queir, to sing and for to sa 
Thair obseruance and ouris of the da, 
Thair tha remanit lang and mony zeir, 

In fasting, walking, and devoit prayer 
With perseverance to thair latter da.” 4 

Baring-Gould tells us that after their father's death the Nine Maidens 

‘ore sail to have gone to Abernethy, where they lived in « hollow 
| Bellenden’s Chronicles af Seotlamd, bk. ix, cli xxv, 


® Epitaphs and Inacriptions, vol. i. p. 185. 
* Chronicles of Seotland, bk, ix, ch, xxv. * Vol. iL, pp. 529-90, 
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oak.”? In his Menofogium Seoticum, of date 1622, Dempster gives 
the tradition of his day regarding the Nine Maidens. He says that 
their names were inscribed among those of the saints, that their abode— 
an oak—was shown, in the memory of our fathers, full of years, and that 
their miracles, which had been engraved on the walla of the most 
ancient oratory, were lately profaned and abolished by the heretics.* 

Dempster probably meant to indicate that the dwelling-place of the 
Maidens was at the foot of the oak in question, It is interesting to 
learn that, even in the seventeenth century, the fame of the oak at 
Abernethy was such that an ensctment was passed by the kirk-session 
of Glamis forbidding maidens to go to it on pilgrimage.® 

In treating of the Nine Maidens we are met with certain difficulties 
of chronology which call for notice. Bellenden says: “Thir virginis 
war not in time of Conrannus, with Sanct Brigitta, aa the commonis 
haldis, bot in the time of Eugenius the VIL; for he perseverit in gud 
peace with Garnard, and visyit oft times thir virginis with his liberalite 
and guddis."* Eugentus VIT, can be fitted into the chronology toler- 
ably well if we do not lay too much stress on the fact that 715 is given 
as the date of his death,’ and cirea 716 as that of St Donevald, when 
the Nine Maidens went to Abernethy. Garnard is presumably the 
some as Garnad, a Pictish ruler, who held sway over the district be. 
tween Scone and Meigle from 706 till 729.7 His name, or a name 
resembling it, is assigned to several other Pictish kings. Thus we find 


* Lives of the Saints, s.v., ith July, 

>“ Abernethm Donevaldi agricole, et filiarum novem Sanctis adseriptariom, quarum 
domicilium quereus, patrum memoria, cetendebatur annosa, et mirsonla Esclesiole 
vetustissime parietinis inaculpta, ab hereticis nuper profansta et abolita,"—Forbes's 
Kalendars of Scottish Sarats, p, 205, 

* Rev, J, M'Lean's Tronslations of the Names of Pluces in the Deeds of Entail 
ofthe Bremialhane Estate; Dr A, Laing's Introduction, p, 20. 

* Chrowieles af Seotiaud, bk, ix. ch, xxv, 

* Wyntoun's Orygynale Cronykil of Scotland, vol. fii. p, 326.  Wyntoun sus 
that Engenius died at Abernethy, and was buried in Tona. 

* Forbes’s Aafendars wf Seutland, sv,“ Donald,” 

' Skene's Chronicles of the Picts and Seots, prof., p. 126, n. 

VOL, XI. 17 
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farnard, son of Donald, who reigned from a.n, 584 till 599; Garnnid, 
som of Wid or Foith, whose rule extended from a.p. 631 till 635; and 
Gartnaid, son of Donnell, a contemporary of King Oswy of Northumbria 
in the middle of the same century.’ 

The best known of these; though the furthest removed from the time 
of the Nine Maidens, is Garnard, son of Donald, as it was during his 
reign that the church of Abernethy, under the influence of St Columba’s 
mission, was dedicated or redledicated to St Bridget, Abbess of Kildare, 
who died in 523, Bower, the continuator of Fordun, tells what he says 
he found in a certain chronicle of the church of Abernethy,- viz, that, 
after Garnard had built the church there, St Patrick introduced St 
Bridget into Scotland, with her nine virgins, and olfered to God, to the 
blessed Mary, and to the blessed Bridget and her virgins, all the lands 
and tithes which the prior and canons have from of old. 

In the Pietivh Chronicle? we read that in the fifth year of Nectan, 
who ruled over the Picts from 457 till 481, the King gave (“immolavit”) 
Abernethy to God and St Bridget till the day of judgment (“ad diem 
judicii”), and that Darlugdach (called by an anachronism Abbess of 
Kildare) was present and sang Alleluia over the gift (“cantavit alleluia 
super istam hostiam ”). 

Dr W. F. Skene observes: “ Kildare was, as we know, dedicated to 
the great virgin saint of Ireland, St Bridget or St Bride, and was the 
mother-church of all her foundations; but there was within the country 
of the Picts one church in especial which was also dedicated to St Bride, 
and was held to be in a manner affiliated to that of Kildare, and that 
was the church of Abernethy.” * 


1 @(eltic Scotland, vol. i. pp. 242, 246-7, 257, 305, 258, 260. 

=“Carnard filius Dompnach sive Makdompnach, qui fumdavit. et mdificavit 
etelesiam eollegiatam de Abirnethy. Postyoam illne intreduxit beatus Patricins 
sanctam Brigidam, sicut in quadam chronica ecelesie de Abirnethy reperimus, cum 
suis novem Virginibus in Seotiam ; et obtulit Deo et beate Marie, et bente Rrigide, 
et virginibus suis, omnes terms ct decimas quas Prior et canonici habent ex antique,” 
—Fordun’s Seotichronicon, Goodall's edition, I. p. 188, 7 

2 P. 4, * Celtic Scotland, vol, ii. pp, 209. 
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Special notice has here been taken of St Bridget’s connection with the 
church of Abernethy, inasmuch as the Ahernteen Breviary links the 
story of St Mazota with that of the Abbess of Kildare, thereby removing 
Mazota to a date earlier than her own, The narrative in the Breviary 
ig thus given by Bishop Forbes: “Graverdus, son of Domath, the 
distinguished king of the Piets, and cousin of 8. Brigida, while fighting 
against the Britons, is supernaturally warned to aend for her to Hibernia 
and to obey her precepts, S, Brigida obeyed the summons, and with 
nine holy virgins came from Hibernia to Scotia, and settled at Abirnethy 
close to the Taye on the south, in which place she erected a basilica in 
honour of Almighty God and the Virgin Mary, in which the king with 
all his family was baptized. Maxota was the most remarkable of these 
virgins, and she followed in all things the steps of Brigida, Thie 
king of the Picts promised that the church should be dedicated 
by 5. Patrick, at that time dwelling in Scotia, and there Mazota with the 
other virgins continued to serve God, till they all died and were buried. 
No tongue can tell the miracles that God in Heaven caused to take place 
by her agency." We may remark in passing that an interesting 
reminiscence of St Bride’s Nine Maidens was to be met with till recent 
times in Sanquhar parish, Dumfriesshire, where “it was eustomary to 
resort on May-day to St Bride’s Well, where each maiden presented nine 
smooth white stones as an offering to the Saint, which correspond in 
nitnber with St Bride's nine virgin attendants.” * 

The solution of the chronological problem thus raised is evidently 
to be found in the fact that there are clearly two separate traditions 
which have become intertwined. There is the tradition that St 
Bridget hod nine maidens os her attendants, and there is the 
tradition of the Nine Maidens, daughters of St Donevald, In both 
stories Abernethy appears prominently as the rendezvous of the two 
sets Of maidens, and forma a link between both. We are therefore 
led to conclude that Mazota has been removed from her own proper 

' Kalendars of Scottish Saints, p, 300. 
* Brown's Mistery of Sanguhar, p. 30, 
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date, and by a mistake has been attached to St Bridget as one of her 
companions. 

So much for the chronology of the story. We shall now glance at 
the dedications, first, to St Donevald’s daughters collectively, and then 
to the two eldest individually. As mentioned above, Bellenden assigns 
to him seven instead of nine dauchters, It is worth noting thot ot 
Inverey, in the Braemar district of Aberdeenshire, is a chapel dedicated 
to “The Seven Maidens."! Bishop Forbes, however, is inclined to 
associate it with the seven daughters of Fergus of Tigh-ingen-Ferghusa, 
commemorated inthe “Martyroloey of Donegal” on 24th May ;- but there 
is some doubt on the pot. In « pass of the Ochils, in Newburgh 
parish, overlooking Strathearn, is a block of freestone forming the 
pedestal of the once famous Macduff's Cross; and near it is a copious 
spring known aa the Ninewells, so named, according to the Rev. 
Dugald Butler, from its connection with the Nine Maidens of the 
neighbouring Abernethy.” In former days the Croas constituted a 
sanctuary for any one who committed murder in hot blood, and eould 
make good his claim to kinship with Macduff, Earl of Fife, within the 
ninth degree. When such an one sought refuge at the Cross, he was 
allowed to atone for his crime by the payment of nine cows and a 
‘Colpindach’ or year-old cow ; but, in addition, he had to wash his hands 
in the water of the Ninewells. 

Cin the outskirts of Dundee is a hamlet called Ninewells; and beside 
the Whitadder in Chirnside parish, Berwickshire, is an estate hearing 
the same name, The former may have a relation to the Nine Maidens, 
but the latter certainly has not. Its name originated in the presence of 
nine springs on the estate. The Hey. A. F, Smart, minister of Chirn- 
side parish, informs me that “just below the mansion-house there is 
now such a quantity of water flowing from these into the river Whit- 


1 Collection of Shires of dAlerden and Banff, p. 641. 

* Aalendars of Scottish Sainta, p. 447, 

* Church anil Parish of Abernethy, p. 149, Forfar has also a Ninewells, vide 
Alan Reid's The Moye! Burgh of Forfar, p. 245, 
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ulder as might supply a small town.” In Mid-Calder parish is a spring 
known as the Maidens’ Well, which Mr J. Russell Walker connects with 
our Nine Maidens ;' but the name of the spring has nothing distinetive 
about it, and besides, one hardly expects to find such a dedication south 
of the Forth, 

For the chief dedications to St Donevald’s daughters we have to look 
to the shires of Aberdeen and Forfar, where their eulfne seems to have 
heen specially popular. In the sands near Pitsligo Castle stood a chapel 
believed to have been dedicated to them, and not far away is, or rather 
was, a spring bearing their name? Writing in 1870, Dr Pratt 
remarks: “Patrick Cook tells us that ‘a little to the south of the 
castle is a well of extraordinary fine water. It is called the Nine 
Matdens’ Well, and probably takes its name from the nine Muses,’™ 
On this Dr Pratt makes the following comment: “Tradition, however, 
gives the honour of its dedication to maidens nearer home. It is eaid 
that they were the daughters of St Donevald, and that the names of 
two of them have come down to us.” Dr Pratt aids: “But, alas! 
the Nine Maidens’ Well, to whomaoever dedicated, is now a tradition. 
[t's Just under that sod,’ said our kindly and aged guide, as she con- 
ducted us to the spot, pointing to some indications of a recently filled 
diteh ; ‘an’ oh! it wasa bonnie spring!’ From the quantity of water 
discharged from # drain near the Castle a fair idea may be formed of the 
‘bonnie spring’ which caused this lament."* The church of Tough was 
under the patronage of the Nine Maidens, and that of Finhaven is 
thought to have had the same dedication. The latter, of which there is 
now no trace, occupied a site about a mile from the ruined castle of 
Finhaven, not far from the junction of the Lemno and the South Esk. 

Sir Alexander Lindsay of Glenesk, who died in 1382 on the island of 
Candia, when on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, made the rebuilding of 
Finhaven Church his last public act before leaving home, and assembled 

' Proceedings of the Society of Antigueries of Sootland, vol. xvii, p. 203, 


* Collections af Shires of Aberdeen and Bonjl, p, 455, 
* Buchan, pp. 206-7, 
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his friends at its consecration by the bishop of the diocese!’ The 
church was one of the prebends of Brechin Cathedral. The walls of the 
graveyard were in existence till last century. In 1849, when the grave- 
yard was being trenched, the floor of the chureh was laid bare and was 
found to have been paved with plain glazed tiles of the colours of red, 
blue, and yellow, each about six inches square and an inch thick, On 
the hill above the site of the church is a spring locally known os the 
Ninewell? The church of Drumblade had St Hillary os its patron, but 
on the lands of Chapelton, in the same parish, was a place of worship 
dedicated to the Nine Maidens. The chapel, which stood on a knoll, 
had « burying-ground, At the foot of the knoll is a spring still called 
the Chapel Well, Mr James Macdonald remarks: “In a charter of 
1624, conveying the Chapel-Croft, the chapel on Chapelton is called ‘lie 
Ninemadinchapell." The foundations of the building and the grave- 
stones in the churchyard were removed about forty or fifty years ago to 
build a farm-steading.”® The church of Cortachy was dedicated to St 
Columba; but there was possibly an altar to the Nine Maidens within 
the building, the Nine Maiden Well being in its vicinity.* 

In the wood of Logie, about three miles from the church of Auchendoir, 
is a spring known as the Nime Maidens’ Well. The church of the 
parish was dedicated to St Mary ; but there may have been » chapel to 
the Nine Maidens near their spring, though definite information is 
lacking on the point, A local tradition, narrated in Macfarlane’s 
Geographical Collections, ia to the effect that a bear, which infested 
the district, killed nine maidens beside the well in question.® We are 
told that “the reason why the family of Forbes carries three bears’ 
heads in its arms is, because the first of this family slew a very ravenous 
bear at Logie, near Castle Forbes, where, at this day, on # stone, the 
figure of that bear, though rudely carved, is yet aeen."" A variant 

' Lord Lindsay's Lives af the Linulsays, voli. p, 73. 
® Jervise’s Land of the Linedarys, pp, 102-4, 
9 The Piace-Nomes af West Aberderashire, & ¥. *' Chapelton,” 


4 Jervise’s Eyutaphe oo! Jnscriptions, efe., vol. fi. p. 117. 
* Collection, Aberdeen ood Sangh, pp 013-14. * hid., p. 611. 
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of the story introduces a boar instead of a bear, and adds an incident 
more in harmony with chivalry than with hagiology. This variant is 
thus given by Jervise: ‘Tradition says that one of this family killed, 
near the Nine Maiden Well, a wild boar that devoured nine virgins, with 
one of whom—named Bes, or Elizabeth—Forbes was in love, and that 
when he had slain the animal, he exclaimed, ‘It’s a’ for Bes!" This 
circumstance, according to the legend, gave rise to the surname of 
Forbes") Tn all this the original dedication of the spring to the Nine 
Maidens of the Glen of Ogilvy has evidently been forgotten, In the 
ease of the Nine Maidens’ Well in Mains and Strathmartin parish, a later 
legend has likewise served to obscure the early dedication, The romantic 
story is thus given by Jervise -— 


“ Long, long ago, the farmer of Pitempan had nine pretty ge cae One 
day their father thirsted for a drink from his favourite well, which was in a 
marsh at a short distance from the house, The fairest of the nine rly 
obeyed her father's wish by running to the spring. Not returning within a 
reasonable time, a second went in quest of her sister. She too tarried +o long 
that another volunteered, when the came result happened to her and to five other 
sisters in suceession, At last the ninth sister went to the spring, and there, 
to her horror, beheld, among the bulrushes, the dead bodies of her sisters 
cuanied by a dragon! Before she was able to escape, she too fell into the 
grasp of the monster, but not until her cries had brought people to the spot. 

ongst these was her lover, named Martin, who, after a long struggle with 
the dragon, which waa carried on from Pitempan to Balkello, succeeded in 
compucring the monster, It is told that Martin’s aweetheart died from injuries 
ot fright ; and the legend adds that, in consequence of this tragedy, the spring 
at Pitempan was named the Nine Maiden Well, and the sculptured stone at 
Strathmartin, also St Martin's Stane at Balkello, were erected by the 
inhahitanta to commemorate the event,” * 





The name of the hero probably arose from confusion with that of the 
patron of the church of Strathmartin, which was dedicated to St Martin 
by Bishop David de Bernham on 18th May 1249, The Nine Maidens 
had a chapel in Strathdichty, which probably stood at Pitempan, not far 
from the spring bearing their name, 

We shall now glance at the somewhat meagre traces of the culfus of 
St Magota and her sister St Fincana, The festival of the former was 


1 Epitaphs aud Fnacriptions, ef¢., vol, iL p. 218, 
* Epitaphs and Tuseriptious, efe., vol, i. pp. 205-6, 


A 
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celebrated on 23rd December, and, in connection with it, there is a 
eollect in the Sreriary uf Aberdeen in which spiritual blessings are 
sought through the intercession of blessed Mazota the Virgin (intereedente 
beata Mazota Virgine tua)’ The correct rendering of the saint's name 
appears to be Mayoca: as Mr F. C. Eeles remarks: “The form 
Mazota seems to be corrupt, and to be due to copyists mistaking y * 
for sand ¢foré#.”* That Mayoca is probably the correct form is coun- 
tenanced by the fact that to the parish of Drumoak, on the Dee, 
she supplied not only dedication but name, Dromoak signifying the ridge 
of St Maok or Mayoca. The alternative name of the parish was Dalmaik. 
The writer of the article on Drumoak in the Old Stattsfieal Account of 
Sealand observes: “In this part of the country it is almost always 
called Dalmark. The church and mange are situated by the river Dee, 
on a hough (in Erse Def}, and near a well which has still the name of 
‘Saint Mark's Well!” 

In pre-Reformation times the day of the patron saint was celebrated 
with due solemnity in the church of Drumoak, and her virtues were 
fittinuyly made known to the parishioners? There is difference of opinion 
as to the festival day of St Fincana. 21st August and 13th October 
have both been assigned to a saint of that name; and it has been thought 
that there were two Fincanas—one belonging to the sixth century and 
another to the eighth." The probability, however, ts that there was but 
one. In the .Martyrology of Donegal, under 13th October, occurs the 
name of Findsech or Finnsech, Virgin of Sliabh Guairein Gailenga, a name 
slightly resembling that of our saint. The church of Echt was dedicated 
to St Fincana, and her feast was commemorated there on 13th October, 
The Martyrology of Aberdeen assigns to St Fineana (whom jt describes 
aa a Virgin, not a martyr) achureh im the diocese of Dunblane. One 
may presume that the reference is to the chapel of St Fink, in Bendochy 


' Pers Hyem., fol. 22, 


* Proc, af Soe. of Antiquerica of Scotland, vol. xxxili. p. 450, 0, 
* Vol, iii, p. 215, + Bree. Aber, Pors Hyem., fol, 22, 


* Collections, Aberd, aad! Bani, p. 656, 
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parish, Perthshire, which gave name to the estate of St Fink and the 
hill of St Fink rising to the height of 918 feet above the sea. The 
name appears as St Phink in the New Statistical Account of Scotland, 
where we read: “There was anciently a chapel at Sé Phink, dedicated 
‘to that saint, a small part of the foundation of which still remains. It 
had been surrounded with a burying-ground, out of which the present 
proprietor’s father dug some human skulls, inclosed between four square 
stones."2 The lands connected with the chapel lay to the east of the 
confluence of the Ericht and the Isla,* 

The Nine Maidens, in virtue of their being sisters, are unique in 
Scottish hagiology ; but it ia not uncommon to find maidens associated 
in groups. Thus in the train of St Boniface a certain number of bishops 
and other clerical attendants are mentioned along with two virgins, 
Crescentia and Triduana. In one of the legends of St Regulus refer- 
ence is made to three virgins from Collossia, viz., Triduana, Potentia, 
and Cineria.? In connection with the early ectlesiastical settlements at 
St Andrews, we are told that in the church of St Muren were fifty 
virgins of the blood-royal dedicated to God, and veiled eleven years.* 
In the last instance is clearly indicated the germ of that conventual life 
which we find fully developed in the later medieval nunnery. That 
the story of the Nine Maidens and their father laid hold on the im- 
agination of the dwellers in the North-East of Scotland, is indicated by 
a salutation made in quite modern times to a Buchan farmer who had 
nine daughters: “James, James, good luck to you! you are as rich 
St Donevald,”* 

1 N&.A., Perth, p. 1188. * O.8.d., vol. xix. p, 359, 

4 Skene's Celtic Scotland, vol. i p, 277, and vol. ii. p. 275. 

4 Chronicles af Picts and Scots, p. 187, On the Continent we have St Ursula 
and her 11,000 virgins, who, according to a wildly romantic legend, were martyred 
by the Huns at Cologne (Baring-Gould’s Mytha of the Middle Ages, pp. 217-40), 

° Pratt's Buchan, p. 206, 2. 
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IV. 


NOTES ON A BRASS TABLE CLOCK BEQUEATHED TO THE SOCIETY 
OF ANTIQGUARIES OF SCOTLAND BY THE LATE HUGH J. ROLLO, 
W.8., AND A SILVER-CASED TABLE CLOCK BEQUEATHED To 
THE SOCIETY BY THE LATE LADY JANE DUNDAS. Br ALEX- 
ANDER J. 3. BROOK, F.5.4. Sor, 


The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland received last year, by a bequest 
of the late Hugh J. Rollo, W.S., a large gilt brass clock ; and alse, in 
April 1898, by a bequest of the late Lady Jane Dundas, a silver alarum 
repeating clock-watch. 

There is neither an authentic history nor even ao traditional story 
attached to these, and the subject is perhaps more suitable for a horo- 
logical society ; but as the clocks in themselves are exceedingly interesting, 
and are exhibited in our Museum, they have been thought worthy of 
being described. 

The first of them is in the shape of «a large watch, and measures 
§4 inches in diameter, 34 inches thick, and weighs about 7 Ibs. 
avoirdupois (fig. 1). It has a gilt brass case, elaborately pierced 
and engraved all over, the primary purpose of the pierced work at the 
hack and rim being to emit the sound freely. 

Both the back and front are domed, the front cover where the glass 
of a wateh is usually fixed bemg Very open and pierced by a series of 
eccentric circles, On the bnek (fig. 2) is a circular shield decorated with 
a battle- or siege-seene in cast relief work, surrounded by a border of 
pierced ornament of a slightly Gothic character. There is attached to 
the rim 2 loop and ring for suspending the clock, 

The dial is gilt brass, elaborately chased and engraved. Outside the 
hour chapters is a large cirele divided into four, with little brass knobs 
at each quarter, and these quarters are again divided into fifteen anh- 
divisions to represent the minutes. The hour chapters are in ordinary 
Roman figures inside the quarter circle, and they also have little brass 





Fiz, 1. Brose Table Clock of Sixteenth Century, bequeathed to 


the Museum by the late Hugh J. Rollo, W.5. 
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Fig. 2. Back of Brass Table Clock of Sixteenth 
by the late Hugh J, Rollo, W 
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knobs immediately above them, This would enable a person in the 
dark to tell the hour by feeling the hands and comparing them with the 
knobs, and it would also be suitable for use by a blind person. Inside 
the outer circle of Roman numerals is a cirele of Arabic figures begin- 
ning with 13 under one o'clock and running up to 24. The inner part 
of the circle is ornamented with a sun in splendour, Both hour- and 
mintute-hands are made of steel, 

The movement is a complicated one, striking the hours and quarters 
on two bells, The larger of these bells, which lies neatly inside the case, 
is struck by the hour hammer, and the smaller or quarter bell lies in 
the inside bottom of the larger one. This last is in the shape of a 
shallow saucer, as it must of necessity occupy little space. The larger 
bell is also pierced for the emission of the sound of the smaller one 
which lies inside it, The movement, which is jointed to the case, when 
shut down occupies the space inside the larger bell. 

From this brief deseription an idea may be formed of the arrangement 
of the movement, and bells inside the case, where the space is economi- 
cally utilised, The plates of the movement are of gilt brass, and the 
wheels of the quarter and striking train of steel. It is evident that at 
one time one of the wheels in the quarter train has been injured and has 
been replaced by a brass one, The wheels of the going train are all 
brass. The escapement is that known as the verge, which, although 
varying in detail, is the earliest form of escapement with which we are 
acquainted. It is also fitted with a brass balance and an ordinary steel 

In this clock there is no fusee to control the force of the spring, 
although this was invented os early as 1525, but in its place there is 
applied to the going train an earlier contrivance known as the stack- 
freed (fig. 3). This was meant to regulate and equalise the motive 
foree, as a spring fully wound up is very much stronger than when 
nearly run down. It is not of the usual shape met with, and may be 
regarded as an improved form, It consists of a strong curved spring, 
with a roller at its extreme end, resting on a snail which revolves as the 
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piece runs down. When the clock is ran down, the roller rests lightly 
on the smallest diameter of the snail, and does not retard the pull of the 
mainspring ; but when the spring is bemg wound up, the snail also turns 
in the winding. It thus presente a larger diameter to the roller of the 
stackfreed, which presses harder on the increasing diameter, and when 
fully wound it reste on the full diameter of the snail with the preatest 
pressure, so that its pressure and retarding influence are in Proportion to 
the pull of the mainspring, This piece of mechanism was only applied 





Pig, 3. The Stackfreed. 


to very early timekeepers, and asit did not solve the problem of irregular 
time-keeping, it was quickly discarded. 

There were rarely any winding holes in the cases of aixteenth-century 
tlocka, and there are none in this one. To attach the key to the winding 
squares the case has to be opened and the movement turned out. There 
ia attached to the clock by a ribbon a key, which, although undoubtedly 
antique, does not appear to be the original one. 

There is happily no doubt as to where, nor by whom, and approxi- 
mately when this interesting old timekeeper was made. On early clocks 
and watches the maker's name is rarely found; but occasionally the 
town mark or the workman's mark is stamped on one of the plates, and 
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on this clock there is found, struck on the upper plate of the movement, 
the device of a crossed shovel and spade between the initials “H. G." 
(fig. 4). Through an inquiry in the Horoloyical Journal it has been 
ascertained that this mark was used by the old Nuremberg watchmaker 
Hans Gruber, who became a master of the Locksmiths’ Guild im 1552, 
and, as ia recorded in an old obituary book of the royal 

district archives of Nuremberg, died in January 1597, so NG] 
that between these two years this clock was made. The 

device is interesting, a8 it is a play on the name of the is 4 
maker, A “‘griiber” is a digger, so the spade and yi... Mark. 
shovel are peculiarly appropriate. In the Germanische 

National Museum at Nuremberg there is a saddle watch with the same 
mark. 

The fixing of the date and the present condition of the clock raise 
many interesting points as to the amount of alteration and renovation 
the movement has undergone when later improvements and discoveries 
in the mechanism of clocks were made, At the period of its manufac- 
ture screws were just coming into use, Germany being the country of 
their origin, and most of the screws in this timekeeper show themselves 
to be hand-made, although one or two have been replaced by more 
modern ones, It is also evident that the eseapement is not the original 
one, os the balance spring was nob invented till 1658, and at is most 
likely that, with the exception of the main wheel, a new going train of 
brass wheels with a balance and balance spring were supplied at a much 
later date, This is evident from an examination of the wheels. The 
new ones are clearly machine-cot and well finished, and were likely 
supplied subsequently to 1660, while the older steel wheels are us 
clearly cut by hand with a file, A regulator, consisting of a pinion and 
aepment of a circle carrying the regulating pins, has also been supplied. 
The addition of a minute-hand to clocks is first recorded as having taken 
place in 1665, and in this instance the alteration has been so carefully 
done as not to leave any trace. 

The pierced metal dome in place of a glass is alao noteworthy, and 
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corroborates the date ascribed to the clock, for glasses were not used for 
table clocks until « later period. 

It may not be amiss to note how closely this clock is linked to the 
original of this class of timekeeper. It was not, of course, until the 
Mainspring was introduced as the motive power instead of weights that 
it became possible to have a portable timepiece, and it is generally 
conceded that the manufacture of this was first accomplished hy Peter 
Henlein, a clockmaker of Nuremberg, who died in 1542. The earliest 
date to which this clock can be ascribed is 1552, 20 that it appears that 
Henlein and Gruber were almost contemporary. 

Table clocks or watches of the sixteenth century are exceedingly rare, 
and, outside of museums and collections, there are almost no specimens 
to be met with, so that the bequest of Mr Hugh J. Rollo of this clock to 
the Museum is of great value, 


SILVER Taste Crock on Crock-Waron. 

The smaller table clock might be more correctly styled an alarum 
repeating clock-watch, It measures 3} inchea in diameter, 2 inches in 
thickness, and weighs | Jb. 12 ozs, avoirdupois. Its maker was Nicholas 
Bernard, who worked in Paris about 1700. A watch made by him is 
exhibited in the South Kensington Museum, 

The case of this watch is of silver, elaborately pierced and engraved 
with French decoration of the period (fig. 5). The centre of the back 
is filled with serolls of floral ornament with cupids introduced, In the 
rim, Which is treated in similar style, are introduced two curjous tilting 
scenes. In one two winged knighta, mounted respectively on a goat and 
a dog, are tilting with sharpened lances: and in the other, two winged 
cupids, mounted on hobby-horses formed of poles with the heads respec. 
tively of a horse and a cow, are tilting with lances with windmill-shaped 
terminations at the points, 

The watch has an enamelled dial with Roman chapters, the minutes 
being numbered on the top of the chapters from 5 to 60 in Arabic 
figures. In the centre of the dial is a movable circle also enamelled 
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with Arabic figures 1 to 12 for the alarum (fig. 6). Enamelled dials 
were not introduced till the middle of the seventeenth century, so that 
this may be regarded as a fairly early specimen. It has ornamental 
brass hands, decidedly French in pattern. The plates of the movement 
are gilt brass with ornamental pillars, It has the verge escapement with 
an ordinary steel balance and balance spring. The going train is fitted 
with a fusee, It has also the more modern steel winding chain to 
connect the fusee with the mainspring barrel instead of put, which waa 
used in older table clocks. 

It atrikea the hours on a large bell which lies like a lining inside the 
ease, This method was adopted in order to get the largest size of bell 
possible into the least apace. It has also an olarnm which rings on the 
same bell, 

In the back of the case there are pierced three holes which also ro 
through the bell lying behind it to give aceess to the winding aq unres, 
In many clocks such as this, where no provision was made for excluding 
the dust entering through these holes, an outer case, frequently of silver 
and shagreen or tortoise-shell, was provided. But there does not seam 
ever to have been such a case for this clock. The length of the pendant 
and the height of the raised joint of the front bezil exclude the prob- 
ability of this, 

This wateh in one respect is quite « contrast to that first. 
described, as its movement does not seem to have been renovated 
or improved, but presenta now the identical appearance it must have 
had originally, 

Tt is in such good condition and preservation that, if it had a few 
slight repairs, it could again resume ite old duty of measuring the flight 
of time, 

There are attached by a ribbon to the bow of the watch a silver 
wining key amd two silver seals. The key, which in winding or 
setting the hands is used as a crank (fig. 7), is an extremely fine 
specimen, It belongs to the same period as the watch. 

. On one seal is engraved “G, 8.," reversed eypher surmounted by a 
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foreign ducal coronet (fig. 8), and on the other a coat of arma consisting 
of shield, helmet, mantling, and crest (fig. 9). 





Fig. 7. Winding Key and Two Seala, 


(In the shielil 1a engraved two lone Paisano, one aly ive the other, rl 
star of five points in the dexter chief; crest, a horse passant. The arms 
have not been identified. 
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There have been many speculations as to how these clocks were used, 
In the bequest the first was called a camp clock. 

They are most frequently called table clocks, but there is not the 
least doubt that they were also used in much the same way as modern 
catriage clocks, 

The provision of the bow points to their being intended to be hung 





‘ig. & Oypher on Seal, Fiz. 9, Coat of Arms on Seal, 


upon a nail or attached to a strap, but the bows of neither of these show 
signs of their having been much used for this purpose; on the contrary, 
the back dome of the brass clock is very much worn, clearly indicating 
that it has usually been placed on its back. 

That they were frequently carried about in coaches when travelling 
appears clearly from advertisements notifying their loss which may be 
seen in early London newspapers, 


DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. aid 


Moxpar, Sch April 1906, 
Col. A. B. M*HARDY, C.B., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows :— 


Geratp Hoos Srauome Beveripar, 17 South Castle Street, Edinburgh. 

Evetys G, M, Canstonart, Barrister-at-Law, Library Chambers, 
Temple, London, 

Witutamw Hesry Ksow.re, F.5.A., Gosforth, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 

Evans N. Borroxs Mackeszre, Yr., of Kileoy, Kileoy Castle, Killearnan, 
Rose-shire, 

Misa Octavia G. Parernsox, Ashmore, Helensburgh. 

Roskat Saxcsren Barr, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors :— 
(1) By Dr Hexnersos, 17 Blacket Place. 
Rude Stone Implement, chipped from a quartzite pebble, found at 
Wallajabad, Chingleput District, South India, 
Stone Axe, of smoothed greenstone, from the Shevaroy Hille, South 
India. 
(2) By Jawes Lyne, F.S.A. Scot, 
Wooden Bismar, or Weighing Machine, from Shetland. 
(3) By M. Pacn Borpgaux, the Author. 
Les detons et les Eprenves de Monnaies, frappes a Paris de 1533 a 
1561 pour Marie Stuart. 
(4) By E. Carrainpac and L'Anse H. Brevi, the Authors. 


Les Peintures et Gravures Murales dea Cavernes Pyrindcennes, 
Altamira de Santillane et Marzoulaa, 
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(5) By the Tausrees or roe are Dr Jaues Youne of Kelly. 
Subtionhecs Chemica ; Catalogue of the Alehemical, Chemical, anil 
*harmaceutical Books in the Collection of the late Dr James Young of 
Kelly. Two Hila, dto, 1906, 





(6) By Joux Cumistre, the Author, 
The Antiquity of Aberfeldy: An Historical Sketch. Pp. 15, 
(7) By Lieut.-Col. D. Prac, the Author, 
A Sketch of the Life of Francis Hamilton (once Buchanan), Super- 
intendent of the Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. 
(8) By the Ixpia Orvice, 
Archeological Survey of India, Vol. viii, The Muhammedan 
Architecture of Ahmedabad. Part 2, By Jas. Burgess, C,1.E., LL.D. 
(9) By the Rovan Socrery or Anriquanies, Copenhagen, 
De Danske Runesmindesmaerker. Af L.A Wimmer. Tredie Bind. 
(10) By the Surrey Arce 20LocicaL Socery. 
Waverley Abbey. By Harold Brokapear. §vo. 1905, 
(11) By W. H. Kxsowzes, the Author. 


The Premonstratensian Abbey of St Mary, Bienen ene: Svo, Py. 14. 
Aydon Castle, Northumberland. 4to. Pp. 18 


The following Communications were read -— 
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NOTICE OF THREE URNS OF THE DRINKING-CUP TYPE AND OTHER 
RELICS DISCOVERED IN A MOUND AT FORGLEN, BANFFSHIEE. 
Br J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, F.5.A. Scot, 


Early in 1906 an artificial mound, on the estate of Forglen, belonging 
to Sir George W. Abercromby, Bart., was explored under the direction 
of Mr Douglas Abercromby, who kindly granted me permission to 
examine the site and record the discoveries, 

The mound is situated in a plantation called Meadowheads Wood, 
within the policies of Forglen House, } of a mile south of the mansion 
and 550 yards north-east of the Kirk of Forglen, in the parish of the 
same name in Banffshire, On the Ordnance Survey map the site is 
marked “Tumulus,” and it stands above the 500-feet contour line, on 
the eastern slope of a hill running in « northerly direction parallel 
to the river Deveron, which is 4 mile distant and 200 feet lower. 
Before the trees surrounding the site were planted, the mound would 
command an extensive view of the opposite side of the valley of the 
Deveron to the east. Rather more than a furlong to the S.5.E., in a 
field under cultivation, there is another mound surrounded by a trench, 
almost obliterated by the plough, and about 74 furlongs to the north- 
east there is a cairn, On the Ordnance map the former is marked 
“Rounie Law,” and the Intter, “Barbara’s Hillock—Stone Coffin 
containing Human Remains found a.p, 1850," 

The Forglen tumulus (fig. 1) is nearly cirenlar in shape, it measures 
from about 64 to 68 feet in diameter, and rises in the centre toa height 
of 7 feet above the natural surface of the ground. It is almost entirely 
composed of yellow sand mixed with clay, no stones having been used 
in its construction except as adjuncts to two of the deposits in the cairn. 
It resembles the English earthen barrow more than the Seottish cairn, 
which as a rule is largely composed of stones. Mr Andrew Bell, the 
forester on the estate, who supervised the excavations and from whose 
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careful observations I] am enabled to give many of the following deiaila, 
informed me that the soil of which the mound was composed was not to 
he found in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The first discovery made in excavating the mound was near its south- 
west edge, where, at a depth of 6 inches under the surface, a flat, rect- 
angilar, causeyed pavement A was exposed. It was 6 feet long by 
3 feet broad, and ite longer axis was north-west and south-east, This — 
causeyed area was not level, but was laid at an angle following the slope 
of the mound. The 6-inch layer of mould that covered this space was 
dark in colour, apparently being composed of decayed vegetable matter 
like leaf-mould. At no other part of the surface of the mound was there 
anything like this thickness of vegetable mould, The stones used in 
the construction of the pavement were water-worn pebbles of quartz and 
quartzite varying from about $ to 6 inches in diameter, and they were 
generally light grey in colour, Under the pavement there waa nothing 
but the yellow sandy clay of the cairn. 

The excavations were continued towards the centre of the mound, and 
L7 feet from the inner edge of the firet pavement a second canseyed area 
was met with, 2 feet under the surface of the cairn, which at this spot 
was about 6 feet high. This pavement B differed from the first 
pavement in being laid level, and it was only 3 feet square. Ata depth 
of 1 foot below it and 3 feet from the surface of the mound, a complete 
urn (No. 2) of the drinking-cup type (fig. 3) was found standing on its 
hase but leaning slightly to one side, It rested on a deposit of black 
burnt material largely composed of charred wood, which surrounded it 
to a thickness of 1 foot. Between the top of the urn and the over- 
head pavement, and above the pavement, there was yellow sandy clay 
only. No bones were observed in the blackened soil under, or surround- 
ing the urn. 

From a point C near the middle of the inmer edge of the second and 
smaller pavement, two straight but diverging rows of single pebbles 
extended forward, the first on the left CD in a north-easterly direction, 
the second on the right CE in a more easterly direction for a distance of 
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3 feet, when it turned abruptly to the left, and after running 2 feet, 
joined the first row 24 feet from the edge of the pavement, thus forming 
a triangle. From the junction of the rows D a single row of pebbles 
continued across the mound, in a slightly more northerly direction than 
the first row, for about 11 feet, terminating in a second black deposit 
almost in contact with the base of another urn (No. 3) of the drinking- 
cup type (fig. 4). The rows of pebbles were laid almost level, and the 
stones forming them and the second pavement were of the same shape, 
size, and material, as those used in the formation of the first-liseovered 
paved area. 

After discovering the second pavement, and the urn and rows of 
pebbles connected with it, instead of carrying the working face of the 
digging right to the bottom of the mound, the excavators followed up 
the rows of pebbles till they exposed the urn just mentioned (Nw. 3). 
Tt was in fragments, but from the position of the base it was evident that 
the vessel had been placed on its base. It was covered with 16 inehes 
of sand. The fragments of the urn were entirely embedded in a black 
deposit of material similur in composition and extent to that aceom- 
panying the first-discovered urn (No, 2). No fragments of bone were 
observed. 

The second urn having been unearthed, the portion of the mound 
between it and the first urn, which had not been explored pending the 
examination of the rows of pebbles, was excavated down to the natural 
surface of the ground. Slightly east of the centre of the mound a third 
but much larger black deposit was encountered, in the middle of which, 
amd ata depth of 5 feet from the surface of the cairn, yet another urn 
(No, 1) of the drinking-eup type (fig. 2) was found. This urn, which was 
quite embedded in the black material, was lying crushed on its side, but 
a3 the base was lying horizontal, it was seen that it had heen deposited 
erect.on its hase like the other two vessels, Underneath the wn in the 
black deposit were the remains of a skeleton, which had been placed in 
a shallow, saucer-shaped grave, 1 foot in depth and 5 feet in diameter, 
dug into the natural surface of the ground. Very few of the hones of 
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the skeleton were recovered, and what survived were in a very fragmen- 
tary condition, A small part of the jaw, containing two adjoming mola 
teeth in good condition, was the only well-preserved portion, .\ small 
barbed and stemmed arrow-head of light yellow flint, 1 inch in length and 
& inch across the barbs, was found amongst the bones and blackened 
soil, 

On the plan of the mound the distances between the urne were: 





Fig. 2, Urn No, 1, from the Mound wat Forglen. 
from No, 1 to No, 2, 9 feet 6 inches; from No. 1 to No. 5S, 5 feet Y 
inches: and from No. 2 to No. 3, 14 feet 6 inches. No. 1 was abont 4 
feet east of the centre of the structure. 

At various depths throughout the mound, from the natural surface of 
the ground on which it was erected to within about 12 inches of the top, 
thin lnyers of charred wood of no great extent were observed. 

As already mentioned, the three urns are of the drinking-cup 
type. Urn No, | (fig. 2) is o very rare, if not unique, variety, it having 


a raised beading or moniding about $ inch in height encircling the 
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vessel about £ inch under the rim. It is reddish yellow in colour 
and is made of a fine paste, the wall being rather less than 2 inch in 
thickness. It measures 64 inches in height, 5), inches in diameter 
across the mouth, 45% inches at the neck, 5% inches at the bulge, and 
24 mehes at the base. With the exception of a plain band 4 inch wide 
which encircles the vessel 1} inches from the bottom, the wall of the 
urn 1s ornamented, from the hase to within } inch of the raised mould- 





Fig. 3, Urn No. 2, from the Mound at Forglen, 


Ing, by the impress of a roughly twisted cond wound spirally round it 
eleven times between the base and the plain band, and twenty-four 
times between the plain band and the top of the ornament. Six to 
seven of the spiral lines oceupy the space of an inch, 

The other two urns are much alike and of a common shape, Urn 
No. 2 (fig. 3) is light yellow in colour and is coarser in texture than No, 
I, the wall of the vessel being 4, inch thick. The urn is 6£ inches in 
height, 6 inches across the mouth, § inches across the neck, 5%, across 


the bulge, anid a} inches across the hase, It hears four ZONES of Orns 
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ment about 22 inches, 1 inch, 14 inches, and 7 inch broad respectively, 
and # to } inch apart. The first occupies the everted part of the vessel 
from the edge of the rim to the neck; the second is just above the 
bulge ; the third is midway between the second and the fourth, which is 
within 1 inch of the base. The scheme of ornamentation is different in 
all the four zones. The upper zone is divided into nine narrow bands 
by nine parallel transverse lines ; the firet and sixth bands are occupied 
by vertical lines, seven or eight to the inch, the fourth and eighth hands 
by erossed oblique lines, and the remaining bands are left plain. The 
second zone is formed into five narrow bands by six parallel transverse 
lines; the second and fourth bands are filled in by crossed lines and the 
others are left devoid of design. The third zone, like the last one, is 
composed of five parts formed by six transverse lines ; the first narrow 
band is occupied by short oblique lines slanting to the left, the third by 
perpendicular lines, and the fourth by crossed lines, and the other two are 
plain. ‘The vertical and oblique lines are about 4 to d inch apart. The 
lower zone is composed of four parallel transverse lines having no orna- 
ment between them, All the transverse lines have been made with a 
toothed, comblike stamp, and the others with blunt-pointed tools, Much 
less care has been bestowed on the ornamentation of this urn than on 
either of the other two; the crossed lines especially are very carelessly 
and roughly done, 

Urn No. 3 (fig. 4) ia taller than the others and its colour is a greyish 
yellow, The greater part of the inside of the vessel and the outside of 
the everted lip is much darker; this might have been occasioned by its 
being in contact with the black deposit in which it was found, but as 
neither of the other two urns, which were found in similar circum- 
stances, have been discoloured, it is more probable that the dark colour 
is to be accounted for by different firing and composition of the clay of 
the vessel, The clay is coarser than in the other urns and the wall of the 
vessel is ¥4, inch thick. The height of the urn varies from 7}, inches 
on the one side to 73 on the other, the diameter of the mouth is 5] 
inches, of the neck 42 inches, of the 5,1, inches, and of the hase 
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$4 inches. Three zones of ornamentation closely resembling each other 
encircle the vessel; they measure 12 inches, 2 inches, and 2 inches in 
breadth respectively, The upper zone, which commences about + inch 
from the rim, occupies the everted part; the middle zone, which encircles 


the bulge, is £ inch from the upper and + inch from the lower zone; the 


latter extends to within Ta inch of the base. The upper and lower 





Fig. 4. Urn No, 3, from the Mound at Forglan, 


eiges of the first and second sones are each composed of three parallel 
transverse lines 4 inch apart, with a zigzag line on the outside: the 
space between the inner transverse lines is oceupied by perpendicular 
zigzages Of four parte in the upper zone and of five parts in the second 
one, about 4 tod inch apart. The lowest zone is similar to the second, 
only the sigzag line is wanting on the lower side of it. The vertical] 
zigzag lines In the upper and lower zones commence by slanting to the 
left, while in the middle zone they slant first to the right. The whole 
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of-the ornamentation on this urn has been made with oa toothed 
stamping tool, 

From the preceding description of the mound and its contente the 
following deductions may be made, The last-discovered and central 
deposit was the primary interment. A shallow grave having been 
acooped out of the surface of the ground, the body was placed in it, 
and a large quantity of charred wood, or soil mixed with charred wood, 
was scattered over and around it. Judging by the two remaining teeth, 
the body was that of an adult. Above the body, and surrounded by the 
charred matter, a drinking-cup urn was placed ereet. This urn having 
been found in fragments, it was impossible to ascertain if its contents 
differed from the matter amongst which it was placed. A mound of 
sandy clay was then heaped up over the deposit to the depth of several 
feet. Hesides the urn, the only artificial object recovered from this 
interment was the arrow-head. It might be suggested that a single 
arrow had been deposited in the grave with the body, or that the 
(leceased had been killed by an arrow, of which the flint head is the 
sole remaining evidence.’ Before the mound was raised over the body, 
fires were kindled at various places on the surface of the ground, and 
the remaining traces of them cover amall areas of 4 to 5 feet in diameter, 
I have seen the whole foundation area of a cairn covered with similar 
charred material. What may have been the object of these fires, or 
whether they were lit before, during, or after the burial ceremony, we 
cannot say, but as the body was interred amongst charred wood, they 
may have been lit for the purpose of preparing the chareoal, It has 
been suggested that the charred appearance of the wood may have been 
the result of eremacausis, but this is not so, because some pieces of 
decayed wood were found quite close to burnt wood, and there was no 
resemblance between them. 

‘B,C, A, Windle, Remains of the Pretistoric Age in Englemd, p. 82, fig. 35, 
quoting fram L' Anthropologie, says that in the Grotte de la Tournese, in France, 
a skeleton was found with a flint arrow-head embediled up to the burbs in the front 


of one of the lumbar vertebra, showing that the arrow had completely traversed the 
person's abdomen... 
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Subsequent to the first, another interment was made nearer the south- 
west side of the mound. Charred material was heaped over the body 
and an urn was placed amongst, but not covered with, the black deposit 
of charred wood. The tumulus was heaped up further till thts second 
burial was covered with «a foot of sand, then o causeyed pavement, 3 feet 
square, was laid right above it. From the inner edge of this pavement 
rows of pebbles were laid across the mound to where a third interment 
was made in circumstances similar to the last. The cairn was then 
further augmented by the addition of more sandy clay, till this deposit 
was covered with 16 inches and the pavement with 2 feet of soil, 
No osseous remains were seen in the deposits connected with the last 
two urns, but the probability is that both were associated with human 
interments like the primary burial. Although the two deposits were 
only about 24 feet in diameter, which may seem rather small a space in 
which to place a body unless that of a child, remains of skeletons, not 
cremated, accompanied by drinking-cup urns, have been found in cists of 
smaller area. The soil of the mound is free and open, and, as the two 
deposits were quite near the surface, 1b 1s not surprising that the bodies 
should decay and entirely disappear. Even of the primary interment, 
which was covered with 6 feet of soil, there was only a small handful of 
broken bones left, Also, the two urns were placed in the same relative 
positions to their accompanying deposits as the urn with the first burial. 
We are therefore, 1 think, justified in saying that there had been a body 
deposited with each urn. 

It has not been demonstrated when the first-discovered and larger 
pavement was made, whether at the same time as the smaller one or 
after. No lines of stratification were observed in the mound, by which 
it might have been possible to say if the deposits were contemporary, 
The fact of there being only 6 inches of soil over the larger pavement 
and 2 feet over the smaller, does not pomt to different times for the 
construction of them, as soil heaped up in a mound is necessarily higher 
near the centre and thinner towards the edge, and the larger pavement 
was quite near the edge. However, as the stones used in the con- 
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struction of both pavements are of the same kind, it is very likely that 
they were both laid at the one time, 

It was conclusively shown that the mound had been inereased after 
each burial, The tumulus had not been raised to its greatest height 
immediately after the first interment and before the other two, and 
openings afterwards made in it to receive the latter deposits. Had 
this been so, the sides of such excavations would have been clearly 
marked by the black material of the deposits, but there was no dis- 
coloration of the yellow sandy clay which immediately covered them. 

We are unable to say whether the three burials were contemporary or 
not, but if it be the case that the material of the mound was brought 
from some distance—and there is no difference between the soil at the. 
foundation and at the top—it would seem not improbable that all three 
were nearly contemporary, or at least belonged to one generation, as 
the persons who completed the mound must have been in touch with 
those who began it, But, if the first interment were made some time 
previous to the other two, it is almost certain that they took place 
about the same time. There can be little doubt that the smaller pave 
ment was laid in connection with the second interment, and as the 
tows of pebbles connected it with the third burial, we may consider 
them to have been made about the same time and by the same persons. 

it has been remarked that the six inches of soil covering the larger 
pavement was black, like leafmould, while at the other parts of the 
cairn the yellow material came practically to the surface; but we are 
unable to say whether this pavement was laid on the surface, or 
whether it had been sunk into the surface and left exposed for some 
special purpose. If laid on the surface it would point to the mound 
having increased by some inches all over, by the accumulation of 
dlecayed vegetation, The operations of burrowing animals would 
account for the difference in colour of the soil above the pavement 
and on the other parts of the surface of the mound; at all parte 
except above the pavement the decayed vegetation would be mixed 
with the underlying yellow sand, If the pavement had originally been 
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sunk slightly and the stones left bare, falling leaves would have lodged 
in the hollow, and as they decayed would have filled it up gradually 
while they were blown away from the rest of the mound, 

It is not known what was the purpose of the pavements or of the 
rows of pebbles, and the occurrence of them in the Forglen mound in 
connection with Bronze Age burials seems to be unique so far as Great 
Britain is concerned. The only example which bears a slight resemblance 
to it, so far as I ean ascertain, is mentioned in Mr John Smith’s Pre- 
historic Man in Ayrshire, p. 29, fig. 35, where he says that, according 
to the New Statistical Account of Ayrshire, under a sand mound at 
Dubbs, in the parish of Stevenston, in 1832, a causeway, 18 feet in 
length and 2 feet in breadth, was discovered ; at one end of the cause- 
way was a large stone about a ton in weight, and at the other end 
stone coffin, 3 feet long and 2 feet broad, which contained two urns and 
five jet buttons. 

The Society is indebted to Mr Abercromby for kindly allowing the 
urns and other relics to be exhibited. 
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NOTICES OF STANDING 8TONES, CISTS, AND HITHERTO UNRECORDED 
CUP- AND EING-MARKS [NY VARIOUS LOCALITIES, Ey F. KE. COLES, 
ASSISTANT-KEEFER OF THE Miser, 

No, 1, Standing Stones at North Glasemount, Kinghora, — This 
site, which was visited in June 1903 in company with Mr 
W. C. Dymond, is nearly a quarter of a mile south-west from the 
resilence of the Rey. W, Jardine Dobie, at North Glassmount. The 
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Fig. 1. Standing Stones, North Glassmount ; ground-plan, 


Stones stand on the flattish summit of a gently rising old pasture; and 
the ground immediately surrounding their bases is slightly suggestive of 
an artificially-made higher level. This difference in level, however, 
1s 80 faintly discernible that no demarestion of the nature of a 
circumference can be observed, and at a few yards’ distance from the 
Stones the summit (if artificial) merges imperceptibly into the natural 
incline of the ground. The height above sea-level is over 500 feet, 

A space 19 feet 2 inches in width separates the two Stones, this 
meastrement being taken at about the middle of each Stone vertically, 
and from the north angle of Stone A to a point on the inner face of B 
exactly east by compass, from the point on A. Both Stones are vertical, 
this uprightness having been ensured by a packing of small stones, 
several of which are still in situ at the hase of the East Stone, 
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Several others lie in proximity to the Stones, evidently loosened out 
of their original positions by the feet of cattle. 

The West Stone (A on ground-plan, fig. 1) is a well-set-up, rather 
smooth-sided block of a very quartziferous rock; indeed the greater 
portion of it seems to be white quartz. It rests upon a rhomboidal base 
which girths 10 feet 8 inches. The outer side is almost truly vertical, 
and a line extended parallel with this side points 23° west of polar 
north. Its height above the general level of the ground in the area is 
6 feet 2 inches; and its greatest girth (see the view, fig. 2) is 12 feet 
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Fiz. 2. Standing Stones, North Glasamonunt. 


S inches. Close beside it, to the south, lies a heavy block of the same 
quartzitic stone, about 2 feet 6 inches square and 1 foot 4 inches above 
ground. 

The East Stone hos also its smoothest and most vertical side facing 
the outside. Its basal girth is 12 feet 8 inches, and at 21 inches 
up, where it seems broader, the girth is only wider by 1 inch. In 
height this Stone is 5 feet 7 inches. We had considerable doubt as to 
its mineralogical character, its rough and reddish exterior at first 
suggesting a sandstone ; but on afterwards seeing blocks tm stn near the 
Stonyhall Hill exactly resembling it, but indubitably much-weathered 
whinstone, I am convinced this Standing Stone is of the same material. 
Several sharply defined small circular hollows can be observed on all its 
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surfaces: but these we at once attributed to the working out of small 
nodules of quartz by weathering, 

As regards the relative positions of the Stones, and the possibility of 
their being the remnants of a Circle, one would expect thot the 
broader and straighter side of the East Stone would be placed facing 
towards the centre, which arrangement would have been more in 
keeping with that which usually obtains in, at any rate, the greater 
Stone Cireles, 

Next, the Stones seem individually too tall and massive to have been 
members of a Circle whose diameter was less than 20 feet. Lastly, we 
could hear of no tradition of a Circle here, 

Sugvestions towards an excavation were made to Mr Dobie; but, ao far 
us I know, none yet been made. 

The occurrence of Standing Stones in couples is probably somewhat 
raré in Seotland, and evidence is yet Incking to explain their purpose, 
In Thrumater, Caithness, Dr Joseph Anderson many years ago examined 
the ground between and around the bases of two great monoliths; but 
there were no relics dizclosed. The same negative result was obtained 
at the Giant's Grave, at Lochend, Ollaberry, explored by Dr Robert 
Munro and Mr R.C. Haldane, the proprietor. Further investigation is 
therefore much needed in the case of this fresh megalithic problem. 

No, 2. Standing Stones of Orcell,—These two Stones had for a con- 
eiderable time interested me, by name, and through my having become 
the possessor of a fine photograph of the group, before | was enabled, 
through the courteous invitation of Dr Mungle of Kimrogs, to visit the 
site in August 1904. Many interesting sites were visited during o long 
(lay's driving, on that occasion, to some of which I shall refer later, but 
to me the most important was the site whereon stand these two fine 
monoliths, Close to the road running past Orwell farm on the north, 
they must for many years have attracted popular notice, They stand 
on a very gently rising ground, the space between them and for some 
distance to the south bemg somewhat higher than the surrounding 
field. In ground-plan they are related as shown in Fig, 3. The East 
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Stone is the higher, standing 9 feet 8 inches clear of the ground, emooth- 
sided and hexagonal, At the base its girth is 9 feet 9 inches, swelling 
up at the S-foot level into 10 feet 8 inches, The West Stone, very 
rugged and angular, is 7 feet 5 inches in height, girths at the hase 
11 feet 1 inch, and at about 3 feet upwards, 10 feet 5 inches, its 
broadest, side facing the East Stone. Both are of whinstone, The 
shortest distance between the two Stones is in a line nearly north-west, 
and measures 46 feet 10 inches. 
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Fie. 3. Standing Stones of Orwell, Kinross-shire ; ground-plan. 


Mr RB. Kilgour, one of the oldest residents of Kinross, showed me a 
fine partially flattened oval pebble of dark reddish quartzite, measuring 
§ inches by 2{ inches, which he found in the ground between these two 
Stones. The abrasion at each end clearly shows that this pebble has 
heen used as a pounder. 

In a book? which to some extent deals with local antiquities, occurs 
the following passage with reference to these two Standing Stones :— 

“In the same field stone coffins have occasionally heen turned up by 
the plough ; and, about the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 

| Glenferg, by J. W. Jack, M.A. 
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ground was in many places dug up by the neighbouring proprietor, when 
quantities of bones much decomposed and mixed with charcoal were 
discovered.” 

The view (fig. 4) shows the Stones as seen from the south-west, 

No. 3, Master Urquhart, Kinrow-shire—In Strathmiglo there are 
even yet fairly abundant remains of prehistoric times. Cuairns, un- 
mistakably burial cairns, and mounds of varying dimensions und con- 
dition are still to be seen at several places; and through the kind 
hospitality of Dr Mungle of Kinross | am able to record some of these. 





Fig. 4. Standing Stones of Orwell, 


At Easter Urquhart, some yards north of the road, is a conspicuous 
but nameless mound, overshadowed by a roundel of tall trees growing 
around its base. It measures about 62 feet in diameter and is § feet in 
height. On its southern slope are two great Stones, both prostrate. The 
amaller, to the west, is o thick, flat block, 3 feet in diameter, and 1t 1s 
stated to have been moved from the top of the mound, where it covered 
some human bones. It bears a close resemblance to the cover of a cist. 

Close heside it, on the east, lies a long whinstone block, 7 foet 
5 inches in length, 18 inches thick, and 14 broad. It formerly stood 
outside of the mound towards the south. Portions of the mound have 
been burrowed into by rabbits, and the stony interior is thus exposed. 

No. 4. Easter Nether Urquhart Standing Stone.—The farm-steadings 
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here are distant from the mound just noticed half a mile, and in the 
second field to the east there stands a not very shapely block of whin- 
stone, measuring in height 5 feet 5 inches, in greatest girth 9 feet 
5 inches, and round the base & feet 9 inches, 

The Stone stands with its shorter side set due north and south. No 
tradition exists of a group of Standing Stones here ; bot on the 6-inch 
sheet of the O.M., quite near this Stone, the site of a cairn is marked, 
to the north, 

No. 5. Smal! Stone Cirela in Arran.-—Thig site was examined in May 
1901, when I visited Brodick, at the request of the Council, to make 
drawings of the remarkable series of cop and ring-marked rocks on 
Stronach Ridge, Brodick Bay, 

A brief notive of the Circle or group of Stones will be found in the 
Proceedings, The site is close to the road between Lamlash and 
Brodick, 2 miles south of the latter, and on the east of the road, 
partly concealed among the heather, and just on the crest of the moor. 
There are at present four Stones here (see the ground-plan, fig. 5). 

Two of them are conspicuously larger than the others, and, if equal 
interapacing be admitted, the Circle when complete must probably have 
contained seven Stones, Two small and loose pieces of stone lie within 
their circumference. Stone A stands 4 feet in height; B, 2 feet 4 inches ; 
C, 3 feet; and D, 3 feet 6 inchea. They are all rough granite boulders 
such as the moor is full of in this vicinity.* The diameter of the Circle 
is 2] feet 3 inches. 

1 Vol. iv. pp. 505, 513, 

* It may be mentioned that the friends who sssisted me in measuring this Circle 
were as keen as possible on the theories started by Mr F. L, Lewis aa to the relation- 
ship between the Circle sites and any prominent hills. The opportunity of testing 
this was too good to lose; and I therefore noted that, at a point south by compuss, 
d4 feet distant from the centre of stone D, there stood a huge rongh block of 
quartzitic conglomerate, If this same line were continued (also by compass) north- 
wards, we found it atrock the summit of Goat Fell, Aguin, o line bisecting the 
centres of stones [) and C strikes direct to Ben Nuish, o very fine peak about 6 
miles distant. But surely the fact thet these meastrements and observations were 


iy contess and not by the trae north, ought to invalidate them from any sort of 
confirmation of the theories suggested, 
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In my observations of this site lam corroborated by those made long 
ago by Dr James Bryce.! During the course of his valuable and 


interesting excavations conducted among the larger Stone Circles of the 





Fig. 6. Stone Circle near Lamlash, Arran ; ground-plan. 


west side of Arran, Dr Bryce also examined this small and incenspicnous 
Circle on the extreme east of the island ; and the following 1s his account 
of discoveries made in 1t :— 

“Exeavating at the centre, we found a small cist at less than a foot 
in depth, and lying about north-east. If was covered by a amall lid, and 


| Procesdinga, vol, iv. pp. 505, 513. 
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the dimensions were 2 feet 2 inches in length, 104 inches in depth, 
and 1] inches in width. Inside, there were several bone frarments and 
black earth, A flint implement was found in the stony eoil above, and 
three other flint fragments; but nothing of this kind in the cist itself, 
This was of a much roder structure than any we dind before seen. It 





Fig. 6. The Auld Wives" Lifts ; ground-plan, 


was cut out of the solid sandstone rock, but with little care or exactness ; 
the sidea, however, were nearly perpendicular, No other cist was found, 
nor remains of any kind, though a trial was made at several points round 
the centre. A deep opening was also made at both sides of the upright 
Stone (i.e. the block standing 64 feet to the south), but nothing was met 
with worthy of being recorded,” 
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This Circle probably lad originally seven Stones, the other three bemg 
at the points indicated by crosses on the plan. 

No. 6.- The Auld Wives’ Lifts —Much hos been written! in support 
of various theories concerning this remarkable group of naturally poised 
and enormous blocks of sandstone. ‘They occupy the centre of a large, 
rudely circular, natural hollow near the middle of the wide and rocky 
Craigmaddie Muir, and in ground-plan they lie az shown in fier. 6, 





le 


Fig. 7. The Auld Wives’ Lifts ; from the west, 


The top Stone, A, measures 22 feet by 11; the north Stone, B, 20 feet 
by 8; and the south block, C, 14 feet by 10. The top Stone projects 
greatly over the western edges of the two blocks beneath it (shown by 
dotted lines in the plan), In appearance the growp (sve fig. 7) 1s really 
impressive, and one searcely wonders at the strange legends that have 
arisen around this huge agglomeration of megaliths. There is a fairly 


i Seo Trams, Glasgow Arch, Soe., vol, 1, (1867-1567), pp. 4, 944 227; and The 
Scenery of Scotland (Geikie), ed. 1857, p. 379, 
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clear, though narrow, passage between the two lower Stones. The 
greatest vertical height is at the extreme W.S.W. point of the top 
Stone, which is 12 feet 10 inches above the ground, Near ite east end 
on its south side the height is 11 feet 5 inches. The greater part of 
its upper surface is nearly flat, with a very slight incline towards the 
south-east. In thickness this Stone varies between 7 feet 6 inches to 
5 feet 8 inches, 

Thus far these great musses of grit present features attributable 
entirely to natural causes; but on the nearly flat top of the highest 
Stone there occurs the one special feature which brings the group within 
the scope of an archmological notice, This ia an incised ring (see fig, 6). 
It appears to have heen first noticed by Mr A. D. Robertson,! who thus 
describes it in 1867: “A Circle of 36 inches in diameter, the cireum- 
ference of which is an incised line measuring about 5 feet from the east 
end, 2 from the north side, 10 from the west end, and 5 from the south 
side of the platform.” Mr Robertson claims these Stones as “yg 
Druidical altar,” and goes on to state that, in spite of many distiguring 
modern initials being roughly eut here, “the ancient sanctifying emblem, 
which has been carefully engraved, is yet clearly traceable, and bears 
every Appearance of having been executed at some very remote period.” 

Since the date of Mr Robertson's notice, severnl observers have 
examined and seen the incised ring; and, though we may nowadays 
smile at the notion of such masses of stone having any connection with 
Druidical rites, I am able to confirm the accuracy of his measurementa, 
and put on record here the trie dimensions anid position of this 
evidently ancient piece of incised work. 


' The writer of the urtiole in the Trans. (las, Arch, Society referred to, mipre, 

* The Auld Wives’ Lifts belong, in the megalithic folk-lore, to the section whinh 
comprises legends of women, or witches, or catlines, who transport through the air 
masses of stone, great or small, and here and there drop them : thus forming eairns, 
eroupe of standing stones, or single groups of enormous blocks, like the pisrres Levees 
at Poieticrs and other French localities. This remarkable group on Craigmaddie 
Muir has also associutions with another Phase of superstition: for Mr Robertson 
observes that it is ‘still necessary for all strangers visiting thie enchanted place for 
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No. 7. Dungoyach Stone Cirele—On the Ordnance Map, 6-inch acale, 
Sheet XXVIL, of Stirlingshire, at a point slightly over a quarter of a 
mile south-west of Duntreath Castle, and on the south bank of the Blane 
Water, there is shown a group of five Standing Stones. The site is 
about 250 feet above sea-level, and oceupies the most level portion of a 
long plateau closed in on the north-west with most romantic abrupiness 
by the lofty, rocky, tree-clad heights of Dungoyach, and, beyond the 
Blane Water, by the more distant, but still imposing, twin-fronts of 
Dungoyne, Still farther away, but mear enough to emphasise the 
sense of seclusion, the beautiful green slopes of another range of hills 


the first time, to creep through it, if they wish to avert the calamity of dying 
childless.” He notes the old spelling was Craig-madden, and translates madden as 
=moidhean, entreaty, supplication: The rock of prayer. There is a very incorrert 
brief notioe of these Stones in Wilson's PreAist. Annals of Seot., val, 1. p. 3. 

In The Scenery of Scotland (Geikie) occurs the following interesting passage :— 

“Giant's Stone, Giant's Grave, Auld Wives’ Lift, Witches’ Stepping Stones, 
Warlocks’ Burdens, Hell Stanes, and similar epithets are common all over the Low- 
land counties. . . . In wandering over the south of Scotland, [ have met with 
some curious traditions and beliefs of this kind. The following was told me on the 
spot by an intelligent native of the village of Carnwath, Before farming operntions 
were (here carried to the extent to which they have now arrived, large boulders, now 
mostly removed, were scattered so abundantly over the mossy truct, between the 
river Clydeand the Yelping Craig, about 2 miles to the east, that one place was 
known familiarly as ‘ Hell Stanes Gate” (road), and another as “‘ Hell Stanes 
Loan,” 

The traditional story runa that the Stones were brought by supernatural agency 
from the Yelping Craigs. Michael Scott and the Devil, it appears, had entered into 
s compact with a band of witches to dam back the Clyde. It was one of the con- 
ditions of such agreements that the name of the Supreme Being should never on any 
uccount be mentioned. All went well for a while, some of the stronger spirits having 
brought their burden of boulders to within a few yards of the river, when one of the 
younger members of the company, staggering under the weight of a huge block of 
‘greenstone, exclaimed : ‘QO Lord! but Pm tired.” Instantly every boulder tumbled 
to the ground, nor could witch, warlock, or Devil move o single stone one yard 
farther, And there the block Jay for many o long century, until the rapacious 
farmers quarried them away for dykes and road metal, 

Another explanation, of a somewhat different kind, was given by a stone-mason 
among the Garrick Hills, whe, on being asked how he imagined that the hundreds of 
granite boulders in that district came to lie where they do, took a little time to reply, 
and at last gravely remarked that he “fancied when the Almighty fang the warid 
oot, He mann hae putten thee stanes upon her to keep her steady.” 
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close in the prospect on the west, In the extreme distance in the north- 
east, the mountains on the borderland of Perth and Dumbartonshire 
may be seen. 

On the map above referred to, the Stones are shown as a group of five, 
four of which stood in a line 54 feet long and N.N.E. and $.8.W. The 
fifth stood or lay about 40 feet to the north-west, At some period 
between the date of the survey and that of my visit in Jnly 1903, con- 
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Fig. 8. Stone Circle at Dungoyach ; ground-plan. 


siderable disturbance must have taken place; for the five Stones now 
oceupy the positions shown in the annexed ground-plan (tig, 8), 

The Stone marked A is a rather rough mass of granulated quartzite. 
It has a very distinct lean towards the north, Measured vertically on 
that side, it now stands 2 feet 9 inches above ground: the length of ite 
slope is 3 feet 5 inches, ite top measures 2 feet 6 by 1 foot 2, and 
its basal girth is 8 feet 5 inches, The Stone B—the only one of the 
Kroup now truly erect—is of « course, blue-grey whinstone veined with 
white quartz. Its widest side faces the north-east, and the whole 
strface of this side is smooth and vertical, and forms with its north-west 
face almost 4 right angle, 
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The height of this Stone is 5 feet 3 inches. It has a jagged and 
pointed top, and its basal girth is 9 feet 54 inches, The next Stone, 
C, lies partly on the ground and partly on Stone D. Its greatest length 


el Fa ae 





Fig. 10. Dungoyach ; from the south, 


is 7 feet 10 inches, breadth 3 feet 9, and its thickness at the north end 
2 feet 3 inches, where, at the same point, it is 3 feet 4 inches above the 
ground. It is of the same kind of stone as B, 

The fourth Stone, 1D, ia a soft, reddish sandstone, roughly oval in 
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contour, and of a pretty uniform thickness of 1 foot 3 inches, It 
measures 5 feet 6 inches by about 3 feet, and is quite flat on the ground. 
Rabbits have burrowed below it, 

The last Stone, E, is also prostrate; what remains visible of its 
eurface measures nearly 6 feet by 3 feet 2 inches; but a portion about 
2 feet 6 inches long runs into the ground. At the north-east angle it 
measures 1 foot 8 inches in thickness, It is of the enme kind of stone 
as are B and (, 

Two views, from north and from south, are appended (figs. 9, 10). 


IL. Notices of THe Discovery or Crts. 


No. 1. Balbridie, Durria, Kincardineshtre.—Information of this very 
interesting discovery was first made to me during the September of 
1904 by Mr A. Macdonald of Crossroads Schoolhouse in Durris, 
and his account was a little Inter supplemented by notes and photographs 
taken by Mr James Smith of Pinewood, near Crathes. Two of the Urns 
also, presently to be described, I saw at Durris House, where they are 
preserved by the owner, H. R. Baird, Esq. 

The account given by Mr Smith 1s as follows :— 

“At Balbridie, on the estate of Durris, on Saturday afternoon of May 
14, 1893, while some labourers were preparing the land for turnips, the 
tines of a grubber caught on a flat stone au few inches below the surface 
of the ground, and laid bare an ancient tomb or cist. It was built of 
four large flagstones, and covered completely with « fifth, and was 
nearly filled up with fine sand, which, on being removed, an Urn and a 
number of human bones were discovered, including part of a skull and 
internal ear, twelve loose teeth, half an upper and an almost complete 
lower jaw with fourteen teeth in a first-class state of preservation. 
There was also a humerus in good condition. 

“The skull and head-bones, including jaw-bones, were found in the 
middle of the east end, the humerus about a third down the south side, 
amd the Urn in the north-east corner. 
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“The Urn was composed of rough red clay, and had ten annular parallel 
marks round it, with angular and other markings between each pair, It 
was 6 inches high, ad inches wide across the mouth, BE inches across 
the bottom, 15 inches round the neck, and 17 meches round the widest 
part; it was broken on the edge, and was full of sand (fig. 12, Urn on 
the left). There was also a quantity of charred wood or other organic 
remains found amongst the sand. 


“Qn making further search, two more cists were unearthed, one of 





Fig. 11. Sceeond Cist found at Ralbridie, Dorris. 


them being made up of five, instead of four, flagstones (fig, 11), the 
west end haying two forming an angle. The distance from the apex of 
the angle to the east end of the grave was 58 inches. The slabs at each 
side were 42 inches lone, and the cist was 24 inches wide at the bottom, 
and 17 at the base of the angle, It was 24 inches deep, and contained 
fragments of two Urns, one at the apex of the angle and the other at the 
south-east corner. It also contained several small fragments of bones 
and a quantity of charred organic matter. 

“The third cist was an oblong tomb SO) inches long, 214 Inehes wide, 
and 2 feet deep, and quite adjacent to the tomb with the angular end. 

VOL, XL, 20 
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Being on the edge of a steep incline when I first saw it, the south-most 
Stone had fallen away. Tt contained one Urn, the one which is cracked 
(fig. 12, Urn on the right), and several small fragments of bones and 
charred organic matter.” 

To this lucid account it is not necessary to add anything, except to 
record that Mr Smith, on my calling to see him about the finds, presented 
ull the broken pieces of one of the Urns found in the second ciat to the 
Museum, and I brought them away on my return to Edinburgh. 





Fig. 12 
Urn from Cist Wo. 1, Balbridie. Urn from Cist No. 3, Halbridie. 


All the Urns are of the Drinking-cup variety, 

No, 2. (ist at Burnside of Whitefield, near Aberchinter,—The first in- 
formation of this discovery was made to me in September 1905 by Rev. 
J. A. MacCulloch,! during our stay at Aberchirder, which we made the 
centre of our expeditions in surveying the Stone Circles of North 
Banffshire. 

The discovery occurred during the ploughing of a field, which includes 
a well-defined portion of a rising ground, some 200 yards to the enst of 
the farm, and in the last week of Mareh 1905. 

Some bones, presumably human, were reported to have been found, 

1 Author of The Misty fale af Skye, 
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und to one of them, some substance, that looked like human hair, was 
apparently attached. In addition there was a small Urn. All such 
movable relics, I was told, had been sent up to Forglen House, and 
left in possession of the proprieter, Sir George W. Abercromby. After 
putting myself into communication with him, and arranging a day for 
seeing the relics, | went to the Burnside of Whitetield farm, and found 
that, thanks to the care exercised by Mr Simpson, the tenant, not only 
was there a passage cut for us through the yet standing corn, but the 
Cist and its cover were left just as they were the day after the discovery 
in March. 

I then made careful measurements, and the annexed ground-plan 
(fia. 13) is the result. The only “liberty taken” is, that the cover 
stone, which actually lay beside the Cist, is shown in the drawing os if 
covering Tb. 

This Whitefield Cist presenta some notable features: first, it is 
remarkably small ; its entire inside dimensions being only 2 feet 2 inches 
along the edge of the slab B, 1 foot 10 inches along the slab A, along C 
1 foot 6 inches, and D 1 foot 3 inches—or, averaging the dimensions, 
the Cist measures 2 feet by 1 foot 4 inches. Against this we must put 
the depth, which at the hase of slah B was 2 feet 2 inches. 

The covering Stone (KK), aa well a oll the other slabs, are of the 
common blue whinstone, The covering Stone measures 3 feet 5 inches 
by 3 feet and half an inch, and is from 3 to 5 inchesin thickness, Both 
its upper and under surfaces are roughish and irregular, and had no 
artificial markings. In addition to the somewhat irregular shape of the 
Cist, there is considerable want of precision in the setting of the side 
and end slabs. The largest, A, measures 3 feet 2 inches in length, 5 
inches in breadth, and overtops the end Stone, C, by only about 
2 inches. The North Stone, B, is only half the thickness of A, nearly 
a8 long, and overtops the end Stone, D, by 64 inches; this discrepancy 
having been adjusted by placing the two small oblong blocks E and F 
fat on the upper edge of D. When examining this arrangement, and 
removing the earth lymg upon Stones E and F, the size and position of 
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the former recalled a somewhat similar arrangement noticed in the 
double Cist discovered at Suceoth Place. The rround therefore was 
carefully searched just beyond the outer edge of E, but without the 
discovery of any further structural features, his end-slab TD) measures 





Fig, 18. Gromnd ‘plan of Cist at Burnside of Whitefield, Banffshire. 


only 13 inches in vertical depth; it would seem thus to be a fair 
inference that the builders of the Cist, not having at hand any more 
slabs sufficiently large to fill the whole width and the whole depth at 
this end, placed the flat oblong blocks FE and F and weilged up the angle 
(below D) with the best material that lay to their hands, The three 


| Preccetings, vol, xxxvi. p. d70, 
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dlabe A, B, and D are set vertically; but C had a very decided outward 
slope, something like an angle of 60°. 

From the nature of the distinct, mound-like appearance of the ground 
above which this Cist was discovered, it is quite probable that further 
discoveries may be made here, 

The Urn found (fig. 14), and now in the possession of Sir George 
Abercromby,' at Forglen, is of the Drinking-cup type, but of a variety 
Which ts distinctly rure in Seotland, as the subjoined measurements show’: 





Fig. 14, Urn found in Cist at Burnside of Whitefield, 


height, 4f inches ; extreme diameter of mouth, o) inches; of the bulge, 
$7 inches ; and of the base, 34 inches. This remarkable width across the 
rim, as compared with vertical height, occurs in only two other drinking 
cups in the Museum, vix., the examples from Kincardine Castle, Strathearn 
(EG 6 in the Catalogue), and from Tillyochie, Kinross-shire (EG 7). 

The decoration consists of two broad zones of horizontal lines inter. 
mingled with chevrons, cross-hatching, and diamond-shaped figures, all 
done with a pointed implement in closely arranged dots, the upper zone 


' The Um was, through the courtesy of Captain Dotylas Abereromby, sent to ws on 
loan for proper examination and nieasurements, 
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being 1} inches broad and the lower 1,4 inches. In the other spect- 
mens quoted above, the decorative scheme, either in style or technique, 
does not resemble that of this Whitefield Urn. In the list furnished by 

Hon. John Abercromby, two Beakers are figured which seem to tally 
closely with this Urn, They are Nos, 152 and 160 in his illustrations,’ 
and are both in Elgin Museum. One was found near Huntly, and the 
other at Acres in Knockando, Elginshire. 

* With the Urn in this unusually small Cist, human bones were found ; 
but the only typical fragment preserved was a small unburnt portion of 
a skull, so much leas in size ond thickness as to lead to the inference 
that the interment here was that of a very youthful person, 

No. 3. Cist af Auchlin, New Aberdour.—In The Aberdeen Evening 
Express of 29th March 1905 there is the following notice :— 

“Some months ago, while gravel was being removed from a rising 
ground on the farm of Auchlin, near New Aberdour, a flat stone set on 
its edge was removed, and an opening was discovered extending over 
5 feet long, about 14 feet high, and of rather less width, and about 
1} feet below the surface, The place lies north and south. 

“The structure was very little damaged. Itis built of stones. It is 
not ao wide at the top as at the bottom, and the sides are a little con- 
tracted, so that a single stone covers the top, and it has proved a very 
sufficient roof. The floor of the place was quite smooth when first seen, 
just as if no mould had been disturbed above or beneath since the place 
had been made. 

“There was no Urn, The contents were a small heap of bones near one 
eorner. The skull was in different pieces. The joints of the neck were 
very distinct, aleo a rib or two, All of them were of a yellowish colour 
while other pieces of bones, including sections of the jaw, with some 
double teeth and many small bits of bone, were of a whitish colour, aa if 
they had been subjected to fire. Some dark particles were also to be 
seen, apparently cinders of some Kind. I ean give no information of 


1 Proceedings, xxxviil. 
? Supplied to The Baasfahire Journed by Mr George Fowlie. 
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how long the field has been in cultivation, but the locality where the 
Cist was found is higher than the surrounding ground, and I expect there 
had been a much greater depth of soil above the place originally ; and 
one would conjecture there had been a wide pit made for the building, 
as the gravel in the vicinity of the Cist is not 50 firm as at a little 
distance off, 

4 There have never been arrow-heads found near the place, but o stone 
axe was found on the field some years ago, also some other relics of the 
Stone Period found on the farm. 

“The contents of the Uist have been removed, to be preserved in 
Aberdeen University Museum, and the place where they were found has 
been improved by Mr Keith, factor for Brucklay, and it is to be pro- 
tected by fencing.” 

No. 4. Ciat at Blackhills, Fyvie—In The People's Journal of Saturday 
Ist July 1905, it is stated that: “A stone coflin, containing a human 
skeleton, was excavated at Blackhills, Fyvie, the other day. In a corner 
of the coffin was a jar in which there was some dark-+oloured dust.” 

No, 4a. Hill uf Mountblairy, Aleah.—The following notice is quoted 
from The Aferdeen Free Preas of 21st June 1904:— 

“While Mr M‘Robert, Hill of Mountblairy, assisted by Mr John 
Findlater, was preparing the ground for turmips on Friday, the latter 
uncovered with the plough what he took to be a rabbit's nest. Inserting 
his hand, he was astonished to find it filled with bones instead of fur. 
Both now examined the spot more carefully, and Mr M*Robert at once 
decided that they had come on acinerary urn. He proceeded to unearth 
it with the greatest care, but notwithstanding all their efforts, it was 
slightly broken. It is made of clay, and below has the form of a pot 
about a foot in diameter, tapering to a point at the top, the total 
height being about 14 feet. Nothing to show a bottom or even a 
slab to rest upon could be found. It was simply inserted in the earth, 
with the caleined bones lying within on the ground. Amongst these is 
one half of a bivalve shell, with nothing else in the way of jewellery or 
ornament, The find is being carefully kept by Mr M‘Robert, who is 
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very obliging in exhibiting it, It was found on a slightly rising knoll 
almost on the boundary between Alvah and Forglen, on the estate of 
Mounthlairy, and it is noteworthy that this ia the second discovery by 
Mr M‘Robert, the first being also on the estate of Mountblairy, though 
many years ago, and ata considerable distance from the present, namely, 
on the farm of Newton.” 

Quite recently | wrote to the finder asking for further details, Mr 
M'‘ltohert, however, could only state that, owing to exposure, the Urn 
had completely fallen to pieces; that it was }? inch in thickness, and 
that the hollow of the neck measured about 24 inches in depth. 

Vo. 5. Sundayewella Hill, near Torphine.—Thia site is on the Learney 
estate, the property of Col, F. Innes, and the bulk of the information 
here recorded is derived from letters sent to me by Mr James Ritchie, 
Corresponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, of 
Port Elphinstone Sehool, who learnt the facta from Lieut -Col, Francis 
Innes, 

The hill, called by the strange-sounding name of Sundayswells, rises 
to the altitude of 820 feet ; at a point about 700 feet high, and midway 
between Sundayswells farmhouse and Gownieburn, and almost half a 
mile nearly due west of the remains of a Stone Cirele! there, there 
is a burial Cairn which had been long ago partially opened up. In its 
exposed central space were, however, eeveral large blocks of stone set 
circularly, and presumably the portions of a species of chamber, and at 
this spot the Drinking-cup Urn, illustrated in fig. 15, was found. 

On the side of the hill to the north-west of the Cairn, another Cist 
was found. In it were bones and “portions of a larger Urn which are 
aleo at Learney.” 

Mr Ritchie, in sending me notes of this Cairn, waz inclined to group 
it with the low cairns found within Stone Cireles. His photographs, and 
the dimensions he quotes of the central apace of about 9 feet wide by 3 
feet deep, certainly resemble the features disclosed in my account of the 
central cairn-surrounded hollow in the Circle at Whitehill, Monymusk.? 

| Proceedings, vol. xxxir, p. 171. * Proceedings, vol. xxxv. p, 206, 
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The Drinking Cup measures 5} inches in height, 5% inches across the 
mouth, 54 inches at the bulge, and 31 inches at the base. It 1s made of 
a fine brown clay, and is about + inch in thickness. The decoration is 
specially interesting, as it consists of one long spiral line made by 
pressure of a cord covering the whole exterior surface. This style of 
decoration has now been found upon three other of our Drinking Cups 
from the following localities :—(a) from Aberdeenshire (Rae Collection), 
(i) Tents Muir, near Leuchars, (c) Cuning Hill, Inverurie; and upon 
two food-vessela, those, namely, from (juirinish in Mull, and Cairn Curr, 





Fig. 15. Urn found in a Cairn on Sundayewells Hill. 


Alford. The continuous spiral also occurs in a varietal form on one of 
the Beakers deseribed (supra, p. 283) by Mr J. G, Callander, 

No. 6. North Merchiston Cemetery —On Thursday, 25th August 
1904, I was informed by Mr Alan Reid, F.S.A. Seot., that a Cist had 
been found in the cemetery at North Merchiston. I went out in the 
afternoon and learned the following particulars from Mr Moffat, which 
will be more intelligible by a reference to the annexed ground-plan of 
the site (fig. 16). 

Early on the previous day, a grave was being prepared (No. 155 on 
the plan), and at about nine o'clock the workmen reported to Mr Moffat 
that they had had to remove some large slabs amongst which they found 
broken pottery, Mr Moffat, whose acquaintance with the sudden die 
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covery of cists was not slight, went at once to the spot, and, securing all 
the removable fragments of what he recognised as an urn, directed the 
men‘to remove also the various broken portions of the slabs to an out- 
house, He then communicated the discovery to Mr Alan Reid, 





Fig. 16. Site of the Cist discovery in North Merchiston Cemetery, 


The aite (fig. 16) is almost the highest piece of ground now incloaed 
between the cemetery walls, and is at the altitude of 204 feet above sea. 
level, The Cist was discovered between the two graves Nos, 153 and 
222, a8 recorded in the cemetery plan-book, and at the distance of TO 
feet north-weat of the wall bounding the Slateford Road, At the time of 
my Visit, only the flooring slab was completely tn situ. It was a large 
slab, very thin in proportion to its size, and was cracked across its 
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breadth. It measured 4 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches, and its longer 
axis lay north-east and south-west, Seven similarly thin slabs of clay-stone 
completed the Cist, which was 2 feet in depth, to the flooring slab ; but 
the sides aml ends were set to a depth of 6 inches below into the anil, 


The covering-slab, which I saw in fragments, was also of clay-stone, 


= = a 





Fig. 17. Flan of the North Merehiston Cist, 


only 1 inch in thickness; and its upper surface was within 4 inches of 
the grass. This part of the cemetery, however, had been levelled some 
time ago. 

The seven slabs composing the Cist were arranged as shown in the 
plan (fig, 17), the ends of the Cust being strengthened by there being 
two slabs set close together. Notwithstanding this, the double-slabs at 
the south-west end were in part forced inwards and broken in pieces by 
the roote of the tree planted there. The complete length of the long 
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side slab on the north-west, and of one of the two f ming the south-east 
slide was not obtainable, on account of the newly made grave there, 

The position of the Urn was pointed out to me by one of the work- 
men, and it is correctly recorded in the plan. It was covered by a thin 
piece of the same laminated clay-stone ; but it waa broken in the lifting. 
Otherwise, the Gist was described aa being nearly filled with soil which 
had silted in.! 

There are enough fragments of the Urn to show the following features : 





Fig. 18, Cist at Cowdenhill. 


that it was a food-veasel of rather coarse reddish clay, probably 6 inches 
in height when complete, #4 inches wide acrogs the mouth, and 3 across 
the base, The lip, which, as usual, slopes down inwards, is § of an inch 
thick, and bears three irregularly horizontal lines of closely touched 
pressed marks. Lines of the same character cover the space 22 inches 
deep between the lip and the shoulder, the lower part being « juite plain, 
The tnner side of the Urn is patched with dark-brown spots, 

No. 7. Cit and Urn at Cowdenhill, Grangepana, near Bo'ness, 


‘These notes were made with the help of Mr Alan Reid, F.8.A. Scot., and Mr 
4, E. Simpkins, Second Attendant in the Museum. 
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indithgowshire —This discovery was made on the 28th September 1900, 
In the course of correspondence with Mr H. M. Cadell of Grange, I 
received photographs of the Cist and Urn, and a few notes upon the dis- 
covery, which are to the following effect -—the site was a sand-bed of 
the 25-foot beach, about 10 feet above high-tide level; and, says Mr 
Cadell, “after careful examination, it is clear that the sea did not reach 
the coffin.” The bones were mostly fragmentary, and there was nothing 
but the Urn, besides the soil that filled the interior, The Cist (fig. 18) 





Fig, 19, Urn found in Cist at Cowdenhill. 


was 40 inches long inside, about 21 inches wide, and 18 imches deep, 
covered by a heavy slab of freestone with no tool-marks on it, The sides 
and ends of the Cist were also of freestone slabs. The Cist lay with its 
long axis E. 30° N. 

Mr Cadell compares this Cist with its Urn to another contaiming a 
similar Urn found on the Grange estate in 1896, and in the keeping of 
Sir William Turner, at the Anatomical Museum. 

The Urn (fig. 19) is of the food-vessel variety, standing 5 inches in 
height and measuring across the mouth 6} inches, and is richly orna- 
mented in the usual style. 
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IL. Notices or Cur- axp Rise-Manne. 

No. 1. Avochie, Rothiemay.—The site of the cup- aml ring-marked 
boulder here is on the north slope of the Hill of Avochie, at a point 
586 yards S.W, of the site of a Stone Cirele on Kimmonity, and slightly 
over a quarter of a mile N.N.E. of Midplough. 

It was alluded to in my last account of the cupmarked Recumbent 
Stone in the Circle on Rothiemay home-farm.! This wWhinstone boulder 
measures Il feet by 9 feet; at its nothern extremity it is 2 feet 5 inches 
above the ground, and at the southern ? feet and 4 an inch. The 
highest portion of the Stone is at a point near C on the plan (fig, 20), 
marked by an eight-rayed star: and from this point the surface, which 
1s here and there broken by shallow fissures and proove-like marks 
entirely due to natural canses, slopes off at varying angles. This I have 
endeavoured to show in a convVentional manner ly placing arrows to 
indicate the slope: the shorter the arrow the steeper the slope. The 
portion above A is fairly flat and smooth 5 near D is « broadish fat edge 
also, and at some time or other the lowest part on the left seems to have 
been broken; whether it bore sculpturings or not, no one knows, The 
surface appears to have sustained a considerable amount of weathering, 
as Mr Geddes informs me most of the tiarkings are not very distinct. 
The clearest are the ringed cups below D on the plan, 

The total number of cups is eighty-three, of which five are distinctly 
oval in contour. They are arranged in four Btoupe: A, in the north-west 
corner, containing twenty-seven simple circular cups and two oval eupe, 
eight circular eups with rings, and one ringed oval; at B are two simple 
cups; at (, twenty-seven simple circular cups and two oval, also two 
circular ringed cups ; at group D there are four simple cireular eupa and 
one oval cup, five very finely ringed circular cups, and one smallish oval 
with itsring. Nowhere on the Stone is there a sign of any straight groove 

* Proceedings, vol. xxxvii, p, 228. For all the facts recorded in the present 


notioe of this Stone Tam much indebted to Mr J. Geddes, of the Schoolhouse, 
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elther connecting the cups or passing out of any of them. The, cups 
vary in size from 1 4 inches in diameter to 33 inches. Fifteen of them 
measure 3 inches in diameter, thirteen measure 24 inches, and thirteen 
measure 2 inches ; eleven of them are 24 inches wide, seven are 34 inches 
wide ; and the two extreme diameters of 14 inches and 33 inches are 
represented each by only one cup, The largest of the rings measures 
G4 inches in diameter and the smallest 4 inches. 

In group A the largest oval and its ring are connected with a small 
eup and ita ring; and in group D the smallest ringed oval is appended 
to the largest ring on the Stone, 

I believe I am right in stating that the discovery and first notice (in 
the district) of this interesting boulder is due to the observation of Mr 
Smith, formerly station-master at Rothiemay, 

No, 2. in Fordyce Kirkyard.—The fact of there being « tablo-stone 
here, the upper surface of which is covered with cup-marks, was first 
brought to my notice by Dr W. Cramond of Cullen in 1903, who sent 
photographs of the Stone. As this is probably the first instance re- 
ported of a cupanarked tombstone in Scotland, we shall await with 
interest a mera with an illustration of these cup-murks, from the 
pen of Mr J, G,. Callander, who has promised to examine the marks, 

No. 3, Hilton, Glass, Aberdeenshire—This group, as well as the next, 
was first noticed many years ago by Mr James M*William, farmer at 
Chapel Hill, in the parish of Glass. It was, however, only in 1903 that, 
in a letter describing the Stone Circle at Huntly) Mr M*‘William 
referred to some cup- and ring-marked Stones located near his farm. 
Both the Stones had, in the meantime, been acquired by the proprietor, 
J. W. Grant, Esq., of Beldorney; anid, on my writing to him for 
particulars, Mr Grant supplemented verbal information by presenting to 
the Museum a cast of the larger Stone. From this and a rubhing the 
annexed illustrations (figs. 22 and 23) were made. The larger one 
represents a portion of the flattish upper surface of a diorite boulder of 
which the eup-marked part measures 2 feet 1 inch by 1 foot § inches, 

L Proceedings, vol, xxxvi. py. 568. 
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. 22, Cope and Kings on Boulder at Hilton, Glass, Aberdeenshire, 
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Lt contains twenty-nine cups, one, near the centre, quite an oval; and, in 
addition, a amall but very distinct oblong “cup.” One of the middle- 
size cups has a distinct ring and two grooves, and, in the majority of 
the others, sbort vague grooves ure also traceable. ‘The largest cups are 
44 inches wide and 2 inches deep, the smallest 1} inches wide and only 
+ inch deep. 

_ The other drawing shows a fragment only of a block of diorite, also 
from the neighbourhood of Hilton (tig. 25). Eleven cups can be traced 
on it, two of them being surrounded with rings, One cup is remarkably 
small and the largest 1 about $4 inches in diameter. 

No, 4. Blwebell Wood, Langeide.—The tirst notice of the Stone 
incised with the design shown below was due to Mr W. A. Donnelly, 
who contributed o deseription and a sketch to The (lasgow Evening 
Times of 25th June 1902, Later, Mr Ludovic Mann, at my request, sent 
me certain notes he had taken of the eup- and ring-marks. But prior to 
this, the Stone itself had, on the instigation of Mr Donnelly, I think, 
been removed from its site in the wood, and placed near one of the 
entrances to the new Kelvinside Museum. There I saw it and made 
measurements in July 103, 

The Bluebell Wood lies in u curving line to the west and south of 
Langside House, and the cup-marked Stone was at a point in the 
southern extremity of the wood, above and north of the river Cart, 

It is interesting to be able also to record that the longer axis of the 
Stone lay almost precisely north and south, and the opposite axis east 
and west.! 

The Stone is of « hard, whitish sandstone, a good deal weathered and 
rounded at the edges. It measures 4 feet 9 inches in length and 3 feet 
2 inches in breadth, and varies in thickness from 2 feet 6 inches to 1 foot 
T inches. The striation of the Stone has helped to efface the cuttings, 
which, though perfectly clear and measurable, are shallow in proportion 





1 Though the fact that the Stone has for long been used os a seat must prevent 
ns from laying much stress upon the position of the marks, there is no evidence to 
show that it was moved into its recent site. 
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to their width. And this feature I have endeavoured to portray In the 
accompanying illustration (fig, 24), Beginning at the north end of the 
Stone, there is one cup placed just where the outermost ring of that 
group touches the edge of the Stone, The ring haa a groove leading 
towards but not into a central cup, and four other cups are placed on the 
two outermost rings, there being four rings in this group, The middle 





Fig. 28. Cnp- and Ring-marked Stone found in Bluebell Wood, Langside, 


group consists of a central cup and three rings, flanked on the west by oa 
row of three cups (one of which is the largest of all), and on the east by 
a double row of six cups three of which are almost obliterated, This 
middle group is imperfectly concentric, two of its arcs running into the 
fourth ring of the group on the south, which has a fine deeply picked 
central cup. All the better-preserveil rings are very nearly 14 inches in 
width of cutting. 

The diameters of the outermost rings In each group are—of the north 
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croup 1 foot $ inches, of the muddle group | foot 5 inches, and of the 
south group | foot 7 inches. The cups vary in diameter from 3 inches 
to 1. 

Considering the extremely easily weathered nature of this Stone, and 









Fig. 24. Cup-marked Kock on Craigmaddie Muir. 


the fact that its sculptured surface has already suffered much ill-nsage, fis 
present position, near the entrance of the Art Galleries, entirely tnpro- 
tected by a railing and exposed to all sorts of abuse by casual passers-by 
as well as the weather, ia not a fit and proper place for a Stone of such 
interest. 


UNRECORDED CUP- AND RING-MARKS IN VARIOUS LOCALITIES $25 
No. 5. Craigmaddie Muir, Strathhlane.—On the day of my visit, in 
the company of Mr Callander and Mr Mann, to examine the great Stones 
called The Awd Wires’ Lifts, we observed numerous flat surfaces of the 
sandstone cropping out among the heather. Ata point some 300 yards 
nearly due south of 7he Auld Wepes Lafta, I found the group of six 
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Fig. 25, Cop-marked Stone at Arngask, near Glenfarg. 


small but distinct cup-marks shown tm fig. 25. We carefully mengured 
them, and the drawing shows a disposition of cups in paira equidistant, 
forming a group which is, I think, quite unlike any other hitherto 
noticed.’ The cups in each group are 13 inches apart, measured between 
their centres. Three of them, also, are 39 inches apart, measured in the 
same way. They are all 24 inches in diameter and not over ? inch in 
depth. 


' See Provedivgs, vol. xxuvi. p. 218, for a group somewhat similar. 
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No. 6. Arngask, Glenfarg, Perthahire.—The small Stone bearing the 
very clear and well-made cups shown in the next illustration (fig, 26) 
was brought to my notice by Dr Mungle of Kinross during the summer 
of 1905. How long before that it may have been known, [ cannot 
state ; but it was some time ago built into the east wall of the church- 
yard, not many feet to the south of the gate, 

The Stone is an oblong block of blue whin, measuring 18 by 134 
inches. It contains sixteen plain cups which vary in diameter from 
3 inches to 14, and are all deep and neatly executed. 

No. 7. Kirkmutr, Kirkdale, Stewartry of Ktrkeudbright.—In oa former 
paper! T put on record, through the readily afforded help of Mr Adam 
Birrell of the Creetown Salmon Fishings, a fine group of cup- and ring- 
marks found on Cambret Moor, Kirkmabreck. In July 1903 a notice 
aceurred in The Aurkeudbrightehire Advertiser, of which | give the 
following abridgment :— 

Another interesting group of cup- and ring-markings has been (lis- 
covered on Kirkmuir, near Kirkdale. Mr Robert Wilson, Cairnholy, 
made the discovery this spring. They are situated in a fiald midway 
between Cairnholy* and Kirkdale old churchyard. The plough was the 
first to unearth them, as they were just six inches below the surface ; 
and on further investigation were found to consist of fourteen finely cut 
cups round two of which are the usual ring-marks, 

The writer then goes on to note the various localities in the Kirkma- 
breck district where cup-marked stones or rocks are to be seen, These 
are at Ringdow, near Mossyard, at Lagganmullen, at Canldside (on 
Cairnharrow), at Cambret,” on Glenquicken Muir, at Bardristane, and at 
Cardoness, 


| Proceedings, vol, xxxvil. p, 2108, and xxxiii, p. 369, 

? Cairnholy and its adjacent lands are specially interesting. See Proceedings, 
vol, xxiii, p. 151, and TAs Reliyuary, vol. iii, No. 14, p, § 

* This Cambret aculpturing, which consists of a fine group of seven concen- 
tric rings enclosing a central cup, may quite possibly be the stone described so long 
ago by Rev, Andrew Symson as the '* stone that hath on it that dranght commonly 
called the walls-of Troy” (see Proceedings, xxxili, p. 366), 

| 
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No. 8. Monreith, Mochrum, Wigtownahire.—In a recently published 
irochure! from the versatile pen of Mr Andrew Lang, there occurs the 
following brief notice :— 

“T have seen the archaic patterns of concentric circles and fish spines 
(or whatever we call the medial line with slanting side lines) neatly 
designed in white on the flagstones in front of cottage doors in Galloway. 
The cottagers dwelt near the rocks with similar patterns on the estate 
of Monreith.” 

Under the impression that the rocks at Monreith with concentrie rings, 
ete, had never been recorded, I at once, on reading the above passage, 
wrote to Sir Herbert Maxwell. His reply was to the following effect :— 

“There are several (four)? cup and ring-marked rocks on this estate, 
most of which I caused the Ordnance surveyors to mark on their latest 
maps. One rock, a glaciated surface of Lower Silurian, within a mile of 
this house, bears a very extensive group, The road-surveyor began 
quarrying for road-metal there some years ago, and brought me word of 
the sculptures, which he found upon stripping the turf. I stopped the 
destruction, and had the rock scheduled as an ancient monument. 
The remainder of the turf has never been removed, so I do not know 
how far the carvings extend. There are three large monoliths in the 
next field, 9 and 10 feet high, The place is called Drumtrodden= 
Druimtrodain, “The ridge of strife,” 

This discovery, and the prompt action taken by Sir Herbert Maxwell 
towards the preservation of the sculptured rock, occurred so long ago as 
1883, Three years Inter an account of some of these sculptured 
surfaces appeared in The Galloway Gazette, accompanied by (z0 far as | 
recollect) only one illustration, This was deseribed and reproduced * in 
my last notice of Cup- and Ring-marks. 

In another letter Sir Herbert Maxwell names four other farm-lands as 
having rock-sculptures, These are: Barwinnock, Baleraig, Knock, and 
Blairbuy. Of none of these have we as yet any record whatsoever, 





| The Clyde Mystery, p. 93. * Five, in reality, as will be seen Inter on, 
2 Proceedings, Vol. xxxvil. p. 222. 
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THE CEMETERY OF NUNRAW, EAST LOTHIAN. Hy Tue How 
J, ABERCROMBY asp Ma A. MACTIER PIREIE. 


During the process of ploughing a field on the property of (ol, W, 
W. Gray of Nunraw, in the parish of Garvald, East Lothian, cametery 
was brought to light. The field les on the top of the right bank of the 
burn which flows past the village of Garvald, and is exactly opposite it 





Fig. 1. The field from which the bones were exhumed. 


(fig. 1). I made my first visit on 21st December 1903, and again in com- 
pany with Mr Pirrie, sssistant-demonstrator to Professor Cunningham, 
on 23rd February 1904. As the weather was very inclement on bot); 
vecasions, [ am indebted to Mr Jamea Boucher, schoolmaster in Garvald, 
for the use of hia notes in addition to my own, 

Altogether twenty-four graves were discovered, lying in five rows from 
9 to 10 feet apart. These groves consisted of stone cists eons} ructed of 


thin slabs of red sandatone., In nearly every case the covering-stones had 
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been broken by the ploughshare in previous ploughings and had been 
removed, as they lay only a few inches below the surface. The 
long sides, the covering and the paved floor of the cists, were formed 
of two slabs each, and the short ends of o single slab (fig. 2). The 
form of the cist was not always o parallelogram, but was sometimes 


colfin-shaped, 





Fig. 2. One of the Cists laid open and emptied, 


Some of the measurements were 6 feet by 15 inches; 5 feet 2 inches 
long by 14 inches wide at the head and 10 inches at the foot, but 17 
inches at the widest part; 6 feet long by 12 inches at the head, 9 inches 
at the foot, and 17 inches at the widest part; 5 feet 3S inches long by 
L8 inches at the bead and 12 inches at the foot; 5 feet 9 inches long 


by 14 inches at the head, 13 inches at the foot, and § inches deep. 
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A child's grave measured 3 feet 10 inches long by 1 foot 1 inch at the 
head and 9 inches at the foot, 

Each cist was full of fine red soil-and contained a skeleton lying on 
its hack with the head to the west and the feet to the east, No relic 
of any kind was diseovered with any of the interments, though the 
earth in the coffins was well searched and the bones were picked out 
with the greatest care by Mr Pirrie, 

From the mbsence of any relic it is impossible to determine with 
accuracy the date of this cemetery. But Professor Cunningham informs 
me that, judging from the condition of the bones, it cannot be of ancient 
date, certainly not earlier than the Christian Period. 

Nunraw, as its name implies, was formerly the site of a nunnery ; 
ao at first sight it seemed probable that the cemetery was in connection 
with such an establishment, But, judging from the number of male 
#keletons and from the child's grave it has yielded, this hypothesis must 
be abandoned. A very similar cemetery of fifty-one cists, disposed in 
nine rows, was discovered some years ago near the Catstane, Kirkliston, 
West Lothian, and is described in P.S_A.S,, vi. 184-198. 

Subjoined is a valuable detailed anatomical report on the human 
remains by Mr Pirrie. 


Reront ox tae Humax ReMarss prow Nunxetaw, East Lorutay, By 
A. Maclten Praare, B.Se., Anatomy Department, University of 
Edinburgh. 


In framing this report, the bones from each cist have heen deseribed 
separately, as a0 many “Lots,” each lot being from a separate cist, 
There are in all thirteen lots, which were exhumed on two Occasions, 
On the firat occasion, four lots were forwarded for examination, They 
were from the highest part of the cemetery, and were in better preserva- 
tion than those exhumed Inter. They also included the interesting 
thigh-bone which evidences marks of syphilis, This is remarkable when 
taken in connection with the fact that the earliest recorded appearance 
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of syphilis in Europe is assigned by Simpson to the close of the fifteenth 
ventury.! 

On the second occasion on which bones were exhumed, the findings 
were not so well preserved, as they were not interred in such dry soil, 
Nevertheless they have yielded several points of anthropological interest 
such as are seen in characteristics and configurations associated with the 
races of bye-gone days, or with the lowest savages of the present time. 
It is noteworthy that caries of the teeth is completely absent in this 
series, notwithstanding that the majority of the teeth are ground flat 
with use. 

At the end there is a short summary giving some of the more 
important conclusions aa to sex, age, etc., with references to the detailed 
description in the text. 

The bones are to be seen in the Anatomy Department, University of 
Edinburgh, 

LOT No, 1. 

Gesrenan Descrtrrtos.—A thigh-hone of great interest, as it depends upon 
the date assigned by the archmologists to the bur ying-ground whether this is 
not the earliest specimen of syphilia on record, for on the homes Ears of the 
bone there are undeniable marks of syphilis. Otherwise the bone shows some 
degree of platymery, and a high degree of carination, both bemg characters 
frequently associated with the femora of prehistoric races of man. It isa bone 
of an adult, but not aged person, probably of the female zex. 

Deramen Descrirtion.—The right femur. It does not present senile 
characters, and it is on the whole rather slender. At the lower third of the 
shaft it shows an oval thickening, rough behind, but smooth in front, pro- 
nouncedly syphilitic (fig. 3). 

Length (maximum) .- . - + 419mm. 
S eiguss | a pe Ry 


Platymery well marked. 
31 = 10) 
Index of platymery : To on G56. 
Carination prominent. , 
Pilastric index : 8x 100 = 1166. 





P (probably) ; fully adult ; syphilitic. 


| Archeological Eooys, by the Inte Sir James Y, Simpson, Bart., M.D., DCL, 
edited by John Stuart, LL.D, 1872, vol. ii. p. 305. 
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LOT No. 2. 


GestnaL Descerprion.A large number of fragments laken from one olst. 
The bones being very brittle, are in emill fragments, They are the bones of a 
well-developed male of middle age, 


DeraILep Descrirriox.—The bones consist of: (1) parts of skull: 





it, fh, Fig. 4. Thigh-bones, right mnel 
Vig. 3. Thigh-bone with thickening at left, from Lot 2 showing 
lower end (syphilitic), from Lot 1, Tarked fattening at upper 

«, Posterior view. 


ends, i¢. Platymery, (Both 
b, Postern-internal view. front view, ) 


(2) 2 vertebra ; (3) humerus (right and left); (4) clavicle; (5) radius ane 
ulna; (6) femora; (7) tibin and hbule ; (8) fragments. F gil b 
(1) Skull.—tInferior maxilla (right ramus and uy 
lacking), It is 4 narrow hone with pointed chin. Genial tubercles are wel] 
marked, Itisastrongand heavy bone. ‘The teeth (5 molareand 2 niumiolas) 
are all worn flat on the surface but exhibit no caries. Sen ed 


yer part of Jeft ramus 
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Left superior maxilla: the antrum appears well developed, and the palate 
a little higher arched than normal, 

Teeth: 1 molar, 2 premolars, | canine, and 1 lateral tmeisor, 

Temporal bones ; well-leveloped mastoids, 

(2) Vertehre—These belong to the dorsal region. 

(3) Humerus (right and left).—strong, well-developed bones with well- 
marked museulo-spiral groove, 

(4) Clavicle (left)—This bone is markedly curved and more slender than 
the other bones, It is also very long, indicating that the individual was 
comparatively broad-shouldered. 

(5) Radius (left); and Uina (right).—Stout bones with powerful muscular 
markings. 

(6) Femur (right)—Strong and long, but the head is absent The upper 
part of the shaft is markedly flattened, ie, exhibits platymery (fig. 4). 


Index of pletymery : ited te, Go, 
Femur (left), , | 
fader of platymery : baled : ie, GBS, 


Thi indicates that the amount of flattening is greater on the right than on 
the left. side, 
Associatedl with the platymery there 1s a well-marked hypotrochanteric 
ridge and hypotruchanterie fossa. 
BA Tite and Fibule (incomplete).—Only the upper part of the right tibia 
nd head of the left tibia are preserved ; the fibule also are in fragments. 
These fragmenta merit no special description. 
(4) Fragments.—These include a large number of small pieces of ribs, 
vertebne, scapube, skull, and other parts, ; 
They lave been examined, but present no characters worthy of deseription. 
4 ; middle-aged ; strongly built. 


LOT No, 3. 


Genguat Descurrriox.—This lot includes some very well-preserved bones, 
az well as a number of fragments. The bones are those of a male, of mature 
ailult life, perhaps approaching 50, of very powerful build. 

Peranmen Descuteriox.—The bones include: (1) inferior maxilla; 
superior maxilla; (3) frontal; (4) tempornls; (4) basi-oeciput ; (6) atlas ; 
(7) axis ; (8B) vertebre ; (9) clavicle ; (10) fragments, 

(1) Juferior mozilla—This is a most handsome bone, weriully and 
massively built, with a complete set of teeth which are pe ectly preserved, 
though the crowns are worn with use, the effect bemg similar to What is seen 
in the dentary arcades in the Australian savage (fig. 5), 






. eo 
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The genial tubercles and miteecular Lin pressions are very prominent ; ohin 
aqnaAre and projecting. 


Symphysial height ) 31 mm. 
Coronoid height . eo.) Wer 
Condyloid height . . , : Ly ile 
Intergontal width : . 104 , 
Gonlesymphysial length  . oe: wor 
Breadth of asc, ramus . : 2 HRS. 
Angle about ‘ : . Lo 12 


The teeth are fairly large, probably pretty highly mesodont in character. 





Fig. &. Lower Jaw, from Lot 3, 


(2) Superior marilla,—Character in keeping with the inferior maxilla. The 
teeth are all preserved, are large, and are worn flat on the surface. The central 
incisors are very heavy teeth, and separated by a gap, The antrum of High- 
more on the left side is much less developed than on the right; it only reaches 
to the first molar tooth. It is not possible to determine the palatal index 
The hard palste is high, but has a flat roof, giving a rectangular appearance on 
transverse section. From the character of the bone, especially when placed in 
mtu with the inferior maxilla, probably thie skull was prognathic, though it is 
not possible to measure the amount (fig. 6). | 

(3) FrontalL—This is also a very massive hone, with large eupracelsital 
ridges. The frontal sinuses are very large. They reach high up on the 
forehead, and the two sidea do not communicate, There are separate loouli at 
the hase of the nose. 7 


(4) Temporala.—These bones show nothing special except very large mastoids 
with deep digastric grooves. 
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(6) Hasi-ooctput—This is joined to the sphenoid ; the basal synehondrosie 
being completely ossified, The sphenoidal sinuses are large. 

(6) Atlaa—Very well preserved. 

(7) Asi—Also very well preserved. 

(8) Fertebre,—Two cervical vertebre both well preserved, 

(9): Clamtele (left).— Muscular impressions not remarkably prominent, nor the 
bone particularly long. 

(10) #ragments,—These belong to the vault and base of the akull ;) left 
scapula (which is powerful); ribs, ete, 

4 ; probably about 50; very powerful build. 





Fig. 6. Upper and Lower Jaws, from Lot 8, The opper front 
teeth do net overlap the Jower set, but are "! apposed.” 
They ure therefore ground flat, not chisel-wise. 


LOT No, 4, 


GeNERAL Descatrrion.—A shin-bone, I[t exlibite a sabre-like character, 
auch aa is frequently seen im certain prehistoric races, It also shows a facet 
similar to that which is present in thoae races that aasume a syuatting attitude 
when sitting. The bone probably belonged to an individual of the male sex. 

DeratLep Descaiptios.—The tibia of the left side. The head is absent 
The shaft ia stout and strong. The shait is thin and compreseed from side to 
side, While the anterior border ia sharpand convex. It exhibits “platy knemia.’ 
22% 100 

abet 


= bb'tG, 


Index of platyknemea - 


=bok 
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This index shows « high degree of platyknemia, 
There t2 a Spas, wast: of the tibio-aztragular ja int-aurtace on to the front of 


the tibia, such as is found in the Punjaubee of the present day ; this, however, 
cannot be regarded as affording evidence that the individual was in the habit of 
aeening the squatting attitude (fic. 7). 


ft (probably) . aclult well developed. 





Pig. i. Shin-bone from Lot 4, showing extra facet at the lower end in front 


LOT No, 4. 


GENERAL Descutrrion.—A few bones of a child of about 3 ar 4 years old. 
Onslating ot Tragriivente i] kul anil Bn e teeth belonging to the fret dentition. 
They were found in the small cist, and are much eroded with ace, Tt is 
impossible to tell the sex, 

DerarLep Descetrrios.—The bones consist of: (1) aphenoid ; (2) petrous- 


temporal ; (3) teeth, 





—_ F 
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(1) Spiwnout (body and left wing)—It shows non-union of the basal 
Frnchond rosis, 

(2) Lt petrous-temporal.—Partly eroded and semicircular canola exposed, 

(3) Teeth.—Four molars, 2 incisors, and 1 canine. They are typical “ milk- 


teeth.” 
Child of 3 or 4; sex indeterminable. 


LOT No, 6. 


Genpeat Descntrrion,—Portions of skull and lower jaw of a fully adult 
male, probably between 50 and 60 years of age. 

Deratwen Descarrios.—The bones include: (1) calvarium ; (2) inferior 
maxilla ; (3) superior maxilla ; (4) fragments. 

(1) Coleartum.—ts made up of erane dh yilaseye and part of the occipital. 
The glabella, supraorbital ridges, and froutal sinuses are {a . The saggital 
and other sutures are obliterated on the inside ; hener age and sex. 

Glabello-oceipital length — o's 4 -S7iamm. 
Greatest breadth (parietal). ws sO, 
Cephalic Indes : = Tl, 
bad 

[2. mesaticephalic, or, more strictly, subdolichocephalic. 

(2) os aed jor maxilla. Well preserved, only the left articular condyle missing, 
The teeth are all present, but the Tight wisdom-tooth is not developed, ak aie 
it has been lost very early in life, which ic extremely improbable, Careful 
dissection of the bone has failed to reveal any trace of it in an unerupted 
condition, Chin rounded but prominent, The angle is rounded and open. 

Symphysial height . . ee |S aim: 
Coronoid height . Oe eee ee Ae i 
Condyloid height ae ee ay .  , 


Intergonial width pce teae BF y 
Gonic-aympliveial length  . ; sone 
Breadth of mse. ramus(right) . . . #4 ,, 

=o tab) ag | 


Angleabout "=. ss, 40" 
(3) Superior maxilla.—Imperfeet ; several teeth missing, but the dentar 
arcade is handsome. No eit ia the teeth are worn. i sgn 
(4) Fragments.—Of temporals, base and vault of the skull, ribs, and vertebre. 
4 ; between 60-and 60, 


LOT No. 7. 

Gesenat Descrrrrion.—aA skull, consisting mostly of the calvarium: but 
the roof of the orbits and the right temporal bone are preserved, The skull is 
that of an adult male, probably about 40, | 

vO. Xi. a 
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Deramen Descumtrox.—The bones (united together) are: (1) akull ae o 
whole ; (2) frontal; (3) parietals ; (4) occipital ; (5) temporal, 
(1) Skull oa a whole,—The skull is symmetrical, and not very 


bones are light but well preserved. The sutures are all considerably obliter- 
ated on the inner aspect, and on the outaide the sagvital enture is obliterated 
at the region of the obelion, Henee the age of the skull is about 40, The 
following measurements it has been found possible to take ; and, as the skull is 
in good preservation, they will be found to be reliable, 


Glabello-oceipital len : ; : . 145 mm. 
Greatest breadth (parietal) . . . . 178 4 





Cephalic Index : Sa T5 7 
J¢, the skull ia mesaticephalic, or, more correctly, subdolichocephalic, 
Minimum frontal diameter . - + 8mm, 


Stephanie diameter... 108 ,, 
Asterionic diameter. Soe es OO 
Horizontal circumference. . 5. . 


Frontal longitudinalare =. 3 . . . 188 ,, 
Parietal longitudinal are : * . 116 


2) Frontel.—Large supraorbital ridges, and large supraorbital notches, the 

i one bemg saneeied: into # foramen by a nani of bone. The frontal 
ainuses are large, and do not communicate. On the inner aspect of the left 
frontal bost there is a strange appearance of erosion ; it looks pathological 
rather than post-mortem. It su; some thickening (localised) of the dura. 
There are two deep depressions for Pacchionian bodies, 

(3) Parietal,—Nothing to note except complete closure of the parietal 
foramina, and commencing obliteration of the saggital suture in their 
neighbourhood. 

(4) Gccepital,—Very projecting above the inion. There are several well- 

(5) aig. (right).—The mastoid process is very well developed, and 
there is a deep digastrie groove, 

& ; approaching 50; moderate development. 


bi J 


LOT No, 8. 


GexrnaL Descrivrion.—A few fragmentary remaina taken from one grave, 
They include an imperfect lower jaw and fragments of bones of the extremities. 
The bones evidently belonged to a pretty aged female, 

DeratLep Descarptiox.—The bones consist of: (1) inferior maxilla ; 
(2) radina ; (3) tibia ; (4) axis. 

(1) Jnferior macilla (rami incomplete).—Small, prominent, and narrow chin, 
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and the genial tubercles are well marked, There are 7 teeth, which are consider- 
ably worn, but exhibit no caries, The right ranvua ia set at an angle of 140° to 
the body of the bone, The angle is, moreover, a very rounded one, and the bone 
here worn-looking and thin. These characters indicate senility. 
(3) Left radius. —Is slender, but exhibits no special characters, 
(3) Left tiia.—Ts alao slender, and exhibits no special characters. 
~) -‘lru.—A littl imperfect, and the odontoid process inclines somewhat to 
left. 


the 
P: aged; slender build. 


LOT No. 9. 


Gexekat Descriprios.—Very fragmented and incomplete, The bones 
evidently belong to a comparatively yo person, of the male sex, =e im 
build, and rather poor in musculature. The only point of interest anthropo- 
logically is an abnormality of the frontal bone, It presents a metopic suture, 
a comparative rarity, 

Deramen Descarrrox.The bones consist of: (1) parte of skull - 
(2) humerus; (3) femora; (4) tibia. 

(1) Stull (comminuted and incomplete).—The frontal bone contains large 
frontal sinuses, which do not communicate. The metopic suture is evident on 
both aspects of the bone. The basi-oceipital ehaws non-union of the basal 
synchondrosis, Other tae are the right and left petrous-temporal ; and 
fragmenter| portions of frontal, parietal, ovcipital, and malar bones, One 
molar tooth ia worn more than the apparent age of the other bones would 
Indicate, 

(2) fight humerus (lower end lacking)—The muscular impressions are 
fairly prominent, 

(3) Femore (right femur).—The Bppse extremity and lower epiphysis are 
lacking. It is a long and fairly slender bone. Left femur (lower end only). 
The lower epiphysis is ununited. 

(6) Fight tibia (upper epiphysis and lower end lacking)—The upper 
epiphysis has been unnnited, The muscular impressions are poor. : 

4 ; under 20; slender build, 


LOT No. 10, 


GenxznaL D ESCRIPTION.— Very fragmented agin of skull. The skull 
when om tt was much deformed, being greatly finttened transversely. ‘The 
bones themselves are distorted, and some are thinned to scales. The bones ate 
of a young adult, but it is impossible to dogmutize of which sex ; though, from 
the delicate nuture of the bones and the character of the museular impressions, 
it is more probable that the bones are those of a female. 
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Derarren Descnrerros.—The bones consist of: (1) superior mucilla ; 
(2) temporals; (3) malleus and ines ; (4) fragments, 

1 Superior Konner t)—Thie bone is interesting, as it shows an 
meoieet ad woth, weil is in relation to the floor of the antrum of High- 
more. The sy eae is: and is obviously that of a quite young adult, 
not only from the character of wisdom-tooth, but aleo irom the position of 
the antrum of Highmore, which is as yet far back. Teeth: secom premolar, 
2 molars, and the unerupted wisdom-tooth They are not worn, 

2) aaah ht and Ieit).—The mastoids are poorly developed, hence the 
probability of belonging to a young hauler 

(3) Malleus ni icke—lhive belong to the left side. 


(4) Fragments,—These belong to the vault and base of the skull, but call for 
no special notice. 
| P (1); adolescent; normal tuild. 


LOT No. 11. 


Gexenat Descarprrox.—A skull poorly preserved, with a portion of the 
lower jaw. The remains have belonged to a strong woman of adult life. 


Detainep Descarriios. _The hones consist of; (1) skull; (2) inferior 
maxilla. 


(1) SkulL—This is distorted and ola The posi and lft 
temporal bone are preserved, The sutures 


sprung Se age the bones 
are distorted. Frontal sinuses and mastoid process small. (frontal and 
parietal) large. Orbits small. 


Glabello-oceipital length - A ¥ . 182 mm, 
Greatest lreadth f (parietal) - ; on so deco 
Cephalic index: = xe = 724, 





Le, Sten, but the measurements cannot be very accurate. 


Te Re maxila (body and teeth alone)—The depth of the body is 
zc in narrow, but the angle of the two sides at the chin is very wide, 


Teeth ve irregular but large. ‘The -teeth and the first premolar on 
the left side are mixcing, ‘There is no caries, E 


2+ adult ; strong; dolichocephalic. 


LOT No, 12. 


GENERAL Pee eerone at from the skull of an adult, The 
base of the skull is fairly Se 


distorted. ‘The dex is toes probe 
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Deramen Descurrrios.—The bones consist of: (1) base of skull ; 
(2) parietal ; (8) occipital ; (4) fragmenta 
* en) Base of Skull,—This consists of; temporals (right and left), speed; 
; and leit halt of the frontal. The skull is much distorted and eroded. T 
frontal sinuses are very small, but the sphencidal are well developed. The 


mnsidgids appar to ly develo he sex is probably femme, but it is \ 

not es to Naim “Racal aides aie % _ t 

: (2) Portetal (left)—Shows nothing to note. / 
(3) Gecipitel—Shows a small inion. 

(4) Froqgmente.—Of the vault and base of the skull. z 


P (probably); adult ; stature indeterminable. 


LOT No, 13, : 


Gevenal Descarrrrox.—a few fragments of skull. They have belonged to 
a fully adult person, but the sex is indeterminable, 


Deramep Descarriox.—The “bones include: (1) inferior marilla ; 
(2) hasi-pcciput and sphenoid ; (2) fragments, 
(1) Inferior maxilla (right half only})—Distorted. Wisdom-tooth tn situ, 
— worn but sound, ‘ 
(2) esi-oceiput and Sphenoid.—United by ossification. 
(3) Frogments,—Of the base vault of the skull. 
Adult ; sex indeterminable, } 


SUMMARY AND INDEX, 


Sex. Awe. Special Points, Fase. “4 
Lot No, 1, P 23-50 Femur, syphilitic. : 431 ; 
a ok Zt 23-30 Platymery roe ff . 332 = 
Na gS a 23-50 Teeth apposed 333 
tae * a 23-50 Platyknemia . 336 * 
oa ? Bord Child's bones. : 330 f 
-. a Aged Senility .  . <ror 137 
ow eeans a , Aged Senility, mesaticephaly a er . 837 
yo P Aged Benility .  . Bam a8 
~ 9 = Under23 Metopism ; - . 339 1 
» 210, PC!) Under 23 Unerupted winkomtochie . « #39 ° 
ip a P 23-50 ath Ried ve th PC ae . 
oe 18 f(t) 23-50 Kone - .  « 840 . 
ee te [ 23-00 None ; ; : ; ; a4] ’ 
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SUMMARY OF SER. 
Males . , : - . 
Females. ; ; : ; & (2 doubtiul). 
Indeterminable . . ' : . 8 
Total 13 
SUMMARY OF AGE. 
Under 23 . : , . (1 child) 
to 50 : : : T 
Grerse : RS ie tk y = 
Total 13 


Mopar, 14th May 1906, 
Mr THOMAS ROSS in the Chair. 
A Ballot having been taken, 


Dowatp Gragam Campnent, M.B., C.M., 30 North Street, Elgin, 
was duly elected a Fellow of the Society, 


The following donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By Normas B, Kinwean, 12 Grosvenor Crescent. 

An ornamented Fillet of thin Bronze, and five Bosses of Bronze, found 
together in Dumfriesshire many years ago, the locality being now 
unknown. 

The Fillet, of which « portion is shown of the actual size in fig, 1, has 
originally exceeded 18 inches in length, and seems to have been of the 
uniform width of 14 inches, ornamented in delicate repoussi work, with 
a running scroll half an inch in width of leafless shoots, intertwining and 
terminating in triplets of fruit, the scroll being bordered on hoth sides hy 
an arcaded margin, less than a quarter of an inch in width, having very 
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small bosses between the convexities of the semicircles of the arcade. 
The seroll-work has much in common with that of the scrolls on the 
sculptured monuments of Northumbria. 

Portions of five or six boasea of thinnish bronze, about 24 inches im 
diameter. ‘These appear to have been fixed on something, as they have 
small pin-holes about 14 inches apart, round their outer margins. They 
are all plain and much broken, and seem to have had but a slight con- 
vexity in most cases, one only showing a height in the centre of about 
half an inch. 

Stone Mould found also in Dumfriesshire, $4 inches in length by 2] 





Fig, 1, Portion of a Fillet of Bronze ornamented in repausst with 
a running scroll, (}.) 


inches in breadth at the widest part, narrowing considerably towards 
one end, the thickness being about half an inch throughout. On one 
face are four dowels to fit the wanting half of the mould. On this 
face also are three moulding cavities, each having a separate pouring 
channel continued to the outside edge of the stone. One is intended to 
cast a kind of trefoil-shaped pendant 1) inches in length and 14 inches in 
breadth, with a square projection at the top half an inch in width and 
projecting about a quarter of an inch, having in its centre a square hole 
neatly a quarter of an inch wide. In each lobe of the trefoil-shaped 
part is a boss having a small boss on its summit surrounded by four 
atnall bosses at equal distances. In the centre between the three lobes 


of the trefoil isa small boss surrounded by six smaller bosses, and the 
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outlines of the trefoil shape are marcined by elosely set bosses of the 
stnaller sizé, A boss of the same sige as the one in the centre is placed 
at the lower point of the trefoil shape, 

The second moulding cavity is for a pendant of the shape of a heart, 
mensuring about 14 inches in height and the same in greatest width, 
having a semicircular projection at the top pierced with an aperture for 
suspension. The heart shape is outlined by a finely headed line and 
rises to a slight convexity in the centre. The marginal portion round 
the heart shape is outlined in semicircular projections, each containing 
a small ring with a tiny boss as a centre. The interior of the heart 
shape is filled with similar rings and tiny central bosses. 

The third moulding cavity is for a small boss five-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, the convex surface of which is studded with extremely tiny 
bosses or projections, 

The reverse face of the mould has a large shallow moulding cavity 
22 imehes in length, and 24 inches in width at the one end and 1} 
inches at the other. The cavity is flat in the bottom but has double 
parallel lines scored pretty deeply lengthwise down the centre, and a 
triple set along one side, which has also a row of marginal pro- 
jections nearly half an inch in length and about a sixteenth of an inch 
_ apart. These projections have rounded ends, and are lined across by 
three ribs. There has been some more recent scoring in the flat bed of 
the mould, 20 that it is uncertain how many of the parallel lines running 
lengthwise along it may be original, 

Seven small Tobacco Pipes of seventeenth or eighteenth century, found 
in Dumfriesshire. Most of them have stamps on the heel of the hew!], 
some showing a triple-towered castle, one a wheel-like device with dots 
between the spokea: one has the initials PF or RP on a heart-shaped 
stamp, and two have the initials IC with G below, 


(2) By Roverr H. Bew., Symbister, Whalsay, Shetland, 


Small oval Cup of steatite measuring 44 inches in length by 34 inches 


in greatest breadth and 14 inches in depth, the bottom rounded both 
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inside and outside, and the sides slightly bevelled at the top, It was 
found in the neighbourhood of the ruins of a supposed broch at 
Sym bister. 


(3) By Lewis Bittox, W.S., F.S.A, Scot. 

Deseription of the City House of Amsterdam, with an explication of 
the Emblematical Figures, Painting, and Images, ete., which are within 
and without this glorious building. At Amsterdam. By Peter Mortier. 
With privilege, 1766. 12mo. With four folding plates. 


(4) By the Ryrmovr Crus, Edinburgh, through Alan Heid, F.S.A, 
Scot., their Secretary. 
Miscellanea of the Rymour Club, Part L, 1906. Printed for 
members only. 


(5) By Miss Awy Fraxces Yous, Lady Associate, 

Tally-stick of the reign of Charles TT., from the Treasury Records of 
Bombay. It is a split stem of o light, soft wood, which has been about 
an inch in diameter, but is now eut neatly square in section, the corners 
showing over an eighth of an inch of the silvery bark. At a distance of 
21 inches from one end the squared stick has been eut obliquely across 
to a depth of « little more than half ite thickness, and then split longi- 
tudinally all the way to the other end, which is pointed by two sharp 
cuts meeting each other obliquely in the middle. Counting from the 
point, there are ten nicks made on the side of the tally, which would 
also be marked on the corresponding half. Along the broadest edge is 
written :—Gubernator et Societas Mercatorum Negotiantium ad Inilos 
Orientales pro Redditu per ipsos solubili in Anno pro Portu et Insula de 
HBombeij apnd Indos predietos virtute Literarum Patentium sub magno 
Sigillo Anglie datarum xxvij™ Martij Anglia Anno nuper Caroli Secundi 
xx pro uno anno finite xxx dic Septembris ultime preterito Michaelis 
xxiiij die Januarij Anno Jacobi Secundi ij, 

In a letter accompanying the donation, Miss Yule aays :-—“ The 
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tally-stick is stated to have formed part of the Treasury Records of 
Bombay in the reign of King Charles IL, after his acquisition of that 
vilnable dependency. It came into my possession in the following 
manner. In or about 1886, « few of these tallies turned up unexpectedly 
among the records at the India Offiee, and some of the then members 





Scale py luneaz . 
Fie. 2. Symbols on Stone at Advise, Strathspey, 
of Council who were intereated in the find received permission each th 
take one. The tally-stick which I now present to the Museum fell ta 


the share of my father, the late Colonel Sir Henry Yule, RE. T am 


afraid that those not appropriated were destroyed, but am not certain.” 


(6) By Kev, ll, M, | OARS, LL] haw Golspie, Corr. Men. ', A. Sov. 


Rubbing, with a teduced pen-and-ink Drawing (tig. 2), of a hitherto 
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undescribed Sculptured Stone with symbols, now built into the vestry 
wall of the church at Advie, in Strathspey. The rubbing was sent to 
Dr Joass by W. Forsyth, Esq., M.D., of Bombay, who had observed 
the stone when on a visit to Advice, The history of the stone, so far 
as known to Rev. John Liddel, minister of the parish, is that it was 
believed to have been found in the old burial-ground of the parish near 
the river, and about a mile distant from the present church. It was at 
one time used as part of « lintel of a window in the old church, and 
after this was pulled down it was fixed in a wall to serve as a projecting 
stepping-stone. From thia position Mr Liddel rescued it, and had it fixed 
for preservation in the veetry wall, where it now is. The stone is 3 feet 
in length by 1 foot 4 inches in greatest breadth, but is not complete, 
having been broken lengthways, as shown by the absence of the halt of 
the ereatent symbol on the right side. Dr Joass’s drawing (fig. 2) gives 
a good idea of the incised symbola remaining on the broken stone, and 
he observes that the same two symbols occur in the same relation to 
each other (or nearly 20) on a stone with four symbols at Inverury, 
Aberdeenshire, and on another stone at Mounie, in the same county, 
although in both these cases the symbols are less elaborately filled in. 


(7) By Rev. Auexanper Mackintosn, a3 executor of the late Rev. 
Allan M'Donald, Eriskay, South Vist. 

Bronze hilt and pommel of an iron double-edged Sword of the Viking 
time, iron Spear-head, and quadrangular Whetstone, dug up by the late 
Rev. Allan M*Donald, in the island of Eriskay, South Uist. [The 
sword-hilt is figured, and it and the other articles described, at p. 215, 
antec. | 


The following purchases acquired by the Purchase Committee for the 
Museum and Library during the session 30th November to 14th May, 
were exhibrted :— 


Two Celtic Brooches of Silver, found many years ago in the neighbour- 
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hood of Perth. These brooches were firat exhibited to the Society by 
the late Mr Andrew Heiton, F.8.A. Seot., in whose possession they then 
were, in 1872, and are noticed in the Proceedings, vol. x. p. 27, but 
without detailed deseription or illustration, They were afterwards 
described with illustrations hy Dr Joseph Anderson in the Proceedings, 
vol. xiv. p. 449. 

The smaller and finer of the two brooches (fig, 4) is of silver and 
penanmular, the ends terminating in circular expansions, The penannolar 
ring of the brooch ia a flat band half an inch in width, omamented by 
two rows of gilt bosses in a sunk panel. A raised hand of semi: 
eylindrical form separates the two rows of bosses, and divides the 
panel into two equal parts longitudinally, The middle part of the ring 
of the brooch opposite to the penannular opening is occupied by an 
oblong panel with rounded ends, the flat bottom of which was originally 
covered by a gold plate ornamented with filigree work, This had heen 
extracted and melted before the brooch came into Mr Heiton’s possession, 
Towards the terminations of the penannular ring, where they join with 
the circular dises which form the expanded ends, there are half-oval 
panels similarly filled with gold plates ornamented with Hligree work, 
From one of these half-oval panels the gold plate has been extracted 
und lost, but it remains in the other, and presents the figure of a 
serpentine creature twisted into a double figure of eight, formed by fine 
filigree work of beaded or notched gold-wire. The circular dies forming 
the penannular terminations have a chased border of S-shaped scrolls, 
On this border rest the heads of three Hog-like animals placed with their 
mitzeles projecting towards the eentre of the dise and dividing the circular 
space into three sections. The centre of the dise is occupied by a setting 
of red glass fixed ina thin circular plate of gold three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter, ornamented with a figure of eight pattern in filigree work of 
beaded gold wire. Surrounding this central plate is a concentric cipeular 
borler three-sixteenths of an inch wide, enclosed between raised Margins 
of silver, and subdivided into three panels of equal length by the heads 
of the dog-like animals before mentioned, whose muzzlea extend neross 
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tand 4. Two Silver Penannnlear Brooches found near Perth, 


Figs. 


Pin of fig, 4, 84 inches In length. 
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the panel to the inner raised margin. These panels are filled with thin 
plates of gold decorated with an interlaced pattern in plain raised lines. 
The pin of the brooch, 5} inches in length, is loosely attached by a loop 
passing round the back of the ring, which gives it free play. The head 
of the pin is expanded into a convex oval with « central setting, now 
gone, surrounded by an oval panel ornamented with double-spiral serolls 
of beaded filigree implanted on gold plate. A chased and gilt pattern 
of interlaced work runs down the whole length of the front of the pin. 

The larger brooch, which is also penannular in form, with expanded 
ands, is decorated entirely by chasing. There is no gold plating and no 
filigree. The ring of the brooch shows o small boss in the middle of 
its curvature opposite to the penannular opening, and the spaces between 
this central panel and the commencement of the expanded ends are 
filled on either side with a species of lacertine decoration, the body of 
the animal being indicated by a semicylindrical bund along the middle 
of the panel lengthways, from a fish-like tail-piece to an exceedingly 
rudely indicated head with lozenge-shaped eyes and a projecting snout. 
The spaces on both sides of the body are filled with simulated interlaced 
work, The expanded ends are nearly triangular in shape and richly 
ehased, The outer curve of each shows a narrow border filled with o 
simple plait of two strands, the inner border a thicker plait roughened 
on the aurface with pellets. The spaces between these borders are 
filled with two rosette-like figures, one of which 1s in the rounded corner 
of the space; the other is almost in the middle of the field, which is 
covered with interlacements, roughened with pellets. The pin, which is 
84 inches in length, has a loop going loosely over the back of the ring of 
the brooch, and is ornamented by a triangular pattern of interlaced work 
on the front of the upper part and a small oval in the middle of its 
length. 

A polished Stone Axe of indurated ecloy-slate, 3 inches in length 
by 22 inches in greater breadth at the cutting edge, and three-quarters 
of an inch in thickness, the sides rounded off, and tapering to the butt, 
which is slightly broken, found at Forgandenny, Perthshire. 


- ee 
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Polished Adze of porphyritic stone, 104 inches in length, 22 inches in 
breadth above the rounded cutting edge, and 1} inches im greatest 
thickness, the sides swelling slightly from the cutting alge upwards to 
about one-third of the length, and tapering thence to a rounded butt 1) 
inches in width. One face of the implement is fattened to a slight curva- 
ture near the sides, the other face is boldly rounded, and the flatter face 
shows polish by friction where it has been fixed on to the handle, This 
fine adze was found in a moss in Delting, Shetland. 

Axe of greenstone, 64 inches in length by 2 inches in breadth above 
the rounded eutting edge, and 14 inches in thickness, the sides rounded and 
tapering to an ovally rounded butt, found at Dunnottar, Kincardineshire. 

Five hundred drawings, sketches, and sheets of measurements of the 
Ecelesiastical Baildings and Monuments in Tons, made by the late Sir 
Henry Dryden, Bart., 1874-1877. 


There were exhibited :— 


(1) By Mr Jonx M, Onn, Salteoatse— 


Three of the Cinerary Urns found in the Cairn at Stevenston, 


(2) By Bailie Joseren Dowxes, Irvine— 
Cylindrical Beads of Greenish Vitreous Paste, found in Stevenston 
Sands, 


(3) By Dr Muneie, Kinross— 


Pounder of Quartzite, found in the Stone Circle at Orwell, Kinross- 
shire. ; 


The following Communications were read ;— 
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I. 

NOTICE OF A JUG OF PECULIAR FORM FOUND AT FORFAR, WITH 
AN ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE OCCURRENCE OF EARTHENWARE 
JUGS OR JARS BUILT INTO THE WALLS OF DWELLING-HOUSES 
TIX SCOTLAND, By ALEXANDER HUTCHESON, F.S.A.Scor,, Buovanry 
Fennr. 


On 29th May 1905, in a conversation with Mr William Cargill, 
builder, Forfar, he told me of a remarkable Jug (fig. 1) which he had 
found in Forfar during some excavations about eighteen years before. 

The Jug was found in clay, at a depth of about 2 feet from the surface, 
in 4 low-lying district of the town, now known as Canmore Park. The 
Jug is now in possession of Mre Alex. Cargill, 

It is of reddish clay, fully a quarter of an inch thick, well formed, like 
the ordinary domestic jug, with a moulded bow-handle on one side, 
bulging body, slightly moulded narrow neck, very slightly everted at the 
lip, which at front has a small depression or a spout. 

The Jug, which measures 104 inches in height, $4 inches diameter at 
mouth, 8} inches at widest part, and 6 inches across where the bottom 
begins, is in perfect condition, except that it has lost, probably from long 
immersion in damp soil, a yellowish-green glaze with which it had at one 
time heen covered, evidences of which exist in small patches here and 
there over its surface, | 

The remarkable feature of the Jug, however, ia in the form of the 
bottom, which iz rounded, so that it cannot stand ip an upright position, 
but is in danger of falling over on its side. To prevent this it has, 
arranged at about equal distances apart round the bottom, a series of 
three groups of slight projections formed by the impress of the finger- 
points of the maker, who, by pulling downwards the soft clay, has formed 
a slightly serrated edge, which (like the legs of the once familiar 
three-legged pot) serves the purpose of keeping the round-bottomed 
vessel from capsizing, since, in whatever direction the Jug should incline, 
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it is always eanght and held by two of the three groups of ridges 
referred to, This is well shown in the accompanying photograph 
(see fig. 1). 

This feature of groups of finger-prints around the base of a jug is not 





Fig. 1. Earthenware Jug found at Forfar, 


unknown, Several jugs, but with flat bottoms exhibiting groupa of 
finger-prints, are preserved in the Guildhall Museum, London, and are 
illustrated in the catalogue.’ The Guildhall examples may possibly be 
revanled ais more recent types, interesting as exemplifying a survival of 
a practice which, but for the discovery of this Forfar jug, might have 
heen regarded as purely ornamental. 

‘ Guildhall Museum Catalogue, Plate LXVI,, Nos, 8 and 9 LXVIL,, ; pp. 178, 


it; 180, 109; 180, 104, 
YOR, Xi, 25 
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The Guildhall flat-bottomed jugs with finger-pressed bases are ascribed 
to the fourteenth century. In the Guide to English pottery im the 
British Museum, there is a jug illustrated similar to one shown in the 
Louterell Psalter of early fourteenth century. It has a slightly convex 
base, with the edges thumbed down to form a series of supports which 
counteract the rotundity of the base. 

The photograph by Mr David Barnet, Science and Art Master, Forfar, 
was oObligingly procured for me by Mr John Knox, The Schoolhouse, 
Forfar, to illustrate this paper. 


ApbITrioxvaL Nore ox THE OcovRKENOE oF EARTHENWARE J0Gé On JARS BUILT 
into THE Wari oF Dwenurmea-Hotess & Scottasp, Hy ALEXASVER 
Horcnrsos, F.S5.A. Soo. 


Since writing the note which appeared in last year's Proceedinga (see 
Proe., wxxix. pp. 387-395), I have learned of yet another instance of the 
practice in Dundee. The house, a building of three storeys, still stands 
at the east end of Castle Lane, fronting to a narrow wynd, which turns 
off abruptly to the south, anciently known as “The Gote,” or “Goat 
Wynd.” In the south gable of this building, in the course of its heing 
repointed, two jugs were recently discovered and removed, They were 
placed “high up" between the windows, and with their orifices flush 
with the external surface of the wall, as already described for all the 
other examples noted; but one of the jugs is the largest of all the 
specimens yet observed. It was broken when discovered, and broken 
still more in removal, so that its height cannot be uscertained, but it 
measures 9) inches in dinmeter at the widest part, 4 inches across the 
base, and in its broken state 10} inches in height. It has at one side 
the base of a handle, marked with double depressions aa of the thumbs 
of the maker, Assuming this handle to have been of the bow-form, 
like that of the other jugs noted, this specimen had been at least 12 
inches in height. 

The previously noted Dundee examples averaged 5 to 6 inches, while 
those found at Innernethy were 9 to 10 inches high. The destruction 
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of the neck is much to be regretted, as from o small fragment left it 
appears to have been richly ornamented, as shown by a ring of festoon- 
like scollops, partly indented and partly raised, with alternately moulded 
hands encireling it. 

No evidence is available as to when this building was erected, but 
there is no reason to ascribe it to a time more remote than the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, in which case it would be the latest example 
of the jug practice, which I had ascribed to the hundred years from 
1580 to 1680, a period which I have supposed to be covered by the 
other examples noted, 


I. 


NOTICE OF AN EARTH-HOUSE AT ARDROSS, FIFE, 
By P. MACGREGOR CHALMERS, F.8.A. Soot. 


The Largo Field Naturalists’ Society were searching in the East Cairn 
Park, on the farm of Ardross, near Elie, Fife, when, on the 27th March 
1878, Mr dohn Luke discovered an Earth-house, but at a point east of 
that indicated by local tradition. Reference was made to the diseovery 
at the time in the local newspaper, and in the Society's Proceedinge, 
vol. xu, p. 626, in a communication hy Mr Charles Howie, Secretary of 
the Largo Field Naturalists’ Society. A plan was made in the following 
Auguat by Mr Boothby of Kirkcaldy. 

The field waa being ploughed on the 2nd March last, when one of the 
roof-stones of an earth-house was acidentally discovered. The building 
was examined on the Sth March. When compared with Mr Boothy’s 
plan in the possession of Mr Jamieson, Mr Baird's factor, it was found 
that this was the same structure as that discovered in 1878, 

As no plan accompanied the original notice in the Society's Pro 
ceedings, it taay be of interest now to complete the record by the plan 
(fig. 1) and description here given. 

The site of the structure is near the summit of the rising ground, 
about a quarter of a mile north of the farm of Ardross. It commanda a 
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wide view, The entrance is on the east side, The floor of the passage 
is reached by a stair of ten well-constructed steps leading downwards, 

Unfortunately the walls andceiling at this part have been destroyed, and 
it is impossible to determine the character of the entrance, The height 


i A ae ei 





Fig. 1. 


of the ceiling of the passage is 4 feet 2 inches, measuring from the 
top of the lowest step. The floor is of compact sand. The walls are 
constructed without mortar, of small undressed fragments. of local 
sandstone, roofed over with slabs of the same material, The passage is 
about 2 feet 6 inches wide, and about 4 feet high. Two jambs, 3 inches 
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thick, praject from the walls some distance from the entrance, narrowing 
re passage-way to I foot 10 inches, The stones are 2 feet 6 inches and 

® feet 9 inches high, and they rest upon a sill-stone 12 inches 
aa! There is a small recess or pocket in the wall, 10 inches west of 
the south jamb. Its edges have been worn smooth. The ceiling is 
reduced to 3 feet 6 inches in height, at a point 2 feet east of the jamb- 
stones. The total length of the passage is about 60 feet. The 
chamber at the west end is 12 feet 8 inches long, 7 feet 2 inches broad, 
and 5 feet 9 inches high. The level of the floor is three steps lower 
than the level of the passage. The walls lean towards each other, so 
that at the ceiling they are only 5 feet 6 inches apart. The roofing 
stones are 74 inches thiek. 

A carefully tooled stone was discovered in the east wall of the passage 
near the ceiling, and about 8 feet from the north angle before the passage 
turns westward to the chamber. It is 6 inches square, amooth on the 
surface, but marked by thin concentric lines. There 12 a circular hollow 
in the centre, 3 inches in diameter, and 1} inches deep. 

A broken and irregular block of whinstone was found detached in 
the débris at the entrance staircase. It is 2 feet 2 inches long, 8} 
inches thick, and is now 14 inches in breadth. There is a socket-hole 
1} inches in diameter and 2 inches deep about 24 inches from the broken 
edge, and nearly equidistant from the other three sides, The surface is 
not perfectly level, but slopes downward a quarter of an inch all round 
from the level of the socket-hole. The surface is marked by concentric 
seratehings caused by gome circular grinding action, 

There is some reason to believe that Jocal tradition is well founded, 
and that there are other early structures in this East Cairn Park to the 
west of the Earth-hovse now deseribed. Mr Berwick, of Ardross Farm, 
has marked the site of a group of stones under the surface of the field, 
which may be investigated after harvest. 
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NOTICE OF THE EXPLORATION OF THE CASTLE ON THE ISLE OF LOCH 
DOCHART, PERTHSHIRE, By Mus PLACE of Locn Docnarr. Wrra 
Dnawines or THE Onrecrs FoUND, BY Mr GORDON PLACE, asp PLANS AnD 
View of tHe Castie ny Mn THOMAS ROSS, Agcurrect, F.5.A. Scor, 


This ruined castle is situated on an island in Loch Dochart, about 
14 miles down the river from Crianlarich Railway Station. The loch, 
island, and castle are all of amall dimensions, The island is not much 
heyond a stone-throw from the level southern shore, along which the 
road and railway pass, and a little more from the northern, which is, 
however, the descent of a lofty precipitous mountain, It is fully an acre 
in extent, is thickly wooded, and is generally rocky and precipitous, 
rising perhaps about 18 feet at the highest part above the water, The 
landing place is om the east side, in o little bay which just holds a 
rowing boat. (See fig. 1.) Desides the Castle, there are on the island 
the ruins of two buildings, probably otiices, and on the highest part the 
foundations of a small round structure, 

Few oral traditions appear to have gathered around this castle, 
probably because it was long ago burned with such intent and complete 
finality. There is a tradition that it was once (or that there was on the 
island) a religious house, We have in our house at Loch Dochart a 
very curious old coloured print called “Loch Dochart, Western 
Highlands. I. Walmsley, pinxit; F. T. Sargent, Seulpt, 1718,” 
This, although like the rocky island and possibly like the road before 
the railway was made, and in outline like the castle, gives large 
ecclesiastical Gothic windows. Now, the window in the east gable, 
very ruinous and broken, has been a lofty narrow one going through 
two storeys, and probably had a pointed form at the top, which may 
hove given rise to the religious-house tradition, Otherwise the windows 
are small, 


Some guide-books say that Broce sheltered here after the battle of 
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Dalry, a few miles further up the glen; and quite recently photo- 
uraphers have begun to print views of the building os “ Rob Roy's 
Castle, Loch Dochart,” neither statement resting on any foundation—as 
from the Black Book of Taymouth (p. 35) we learn that. Sir Duncan 
Campbell, seventh Laird of Glenorchy, “biggit the howss of Loch- 
dochart, for the workmanship quhairof he gaiff twa thowsand markis, 
anno™—: the date is not filled in, and can only be fixed os between 





Fig. 1. Plan of the Island in Loch Dochart, By Thomas Ross, F B.A. Scot, 


the year of his succession, 1583, and the year of his death, 1631. The 
house cost him about £1333. The broken stone tablet with his coat 
of arms (fig, 2) was found near the doorway. It is quartered Tat and 
4th, Campbell; 2nd, the Lordship of Lom; 4rd, Stewart of Lorn. 
The ninth Laird of Glenurchy, Sir Robert Campbell, who succeeded in 
1640, gave to Alexander Campbell, his fourth son, “the lands about 
Loch Dochart, viz.:—the YIl of Lochdochart and Loch, the port of 
Lochdochart, Cremlarich, Innerhariff, Gynith, Innerhaggerneybeg and 
Innerhageerneyemoir, with the seheillis of Conench, Doonich, and 
Learagan, qubich ar holdine in feu of the house of Glenurguhay,” 
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The estate of Loch Dochart was acquired by my hushand’s grand- 
futher, Mr Edward Place, of Skelton Grange, i after his marringe 
with Lady Ann Gordon in the year 1798 or 179 

Till about the year 1890 the castle was tenis buried in its own 





Fig. 2. Stone Tablet with Armorial Picings of Sir Duncan Campbell 
of Glenorchy. 


ruins. The great tower-like chimney stood up on the south, and the 
outer corner of the walls could be traced, and a good height of both east 
and west walls remained. The place was in a state of great confusion, 
and one had to foree one's way through brushwood and inidges, ancl 
somehow found oneself on a most uncomfortable and unaccountable heap 
of stones, greatly overgrown with nettles and garlic, wild rose bushes 
and rowans, with quite a large ash-tree in the middle, while o few 
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currant and gooseberry bushes and a real white-heart cherry-tree bore 
testimony to an ancient garden outeide. 

We used to picnic on the island, and there was only one spot where 
we could have luncheon free from the stinging, prickly, strong-smelling 
vegetation. It stood rather out to the loch, on the sunny south side, 
commanding a splendid view of Ben More. 

Here on one occasion about the period indicated, after luncheon, the 
boys and girls of the party began a stone-throwing competition, and soon 





Fig. 3. Earthenware Jog found in the dungeon (6 inches in height). 


great blocks began to be Hung tnto the loch, Then | spoke out the 
wish of my heart for many a day. “Oh, I do wish we could clear all 
these stones away, and see what the castle was really like, and put it 
right and take an interest in it” As happens when there is a proposal 
of sport being turned into work, some were willing and others were not; 
the latter thought they had better go a-fishing—and to fish they went, 
Well, we who remained and two boatmen set to work, and by the time 
the fishers returned to tea, what had we to show them! A dungeon 
S feet deep, quite cleared out { This was the projecting round tower on 
which we used to encamp, then a mere heap of stones clear of vegetation, 








a 


a 
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The dungeon seems strongly built on the solid rock, An iron staple 
fixed in the wall, and another knocked out by the falling masonry, was 
suggestive of the poor prisoner, as were the remains of a knife found on 
the floor, which had been worn into a hollow, possibly by an endeavour 
to file a chain; also the small pieces of a jug, of coarse ware (fig. 3), 
which we pieced together, 

There were also quantities of hones found, charred beyond recognition 
of their kind. From the bottom of the dungeon there is a flue 20 inches 
wide by 12 inches high, which runs along below the east wall of the 
castle, —a contrivance not unlike what is found in connection with the 
ilungeons at Craigmillar Castle, 

After our first day's work, we consulted as to the prosecution of the 
undertaking, and decided that on such days as could be given up by the 
votaries of sport, we would take time at the castle and try to see what it 
had been like—and on off days, perhaps four in a season for ten yeara, 
we worked at it. We had men who worked splendidly, often kind and 
enthusiastic Visitors, and always a band of busy, sharp-eyed boys and 
girls looking ont for curios. The result of our labours is that whereas 
we used to climb over heaps of stones, now we walk in through a door- 
way which had been secured with a sliding bar, and find ourselves in a 
hall (see fig. 4) 28 feet long by 17 feet wide, with a projecting ingle 
nook about 9 feet square, having a small window on each side, and one 
in the centre, thus commanding the whole length of the loch and the 
glen. There is a round arch at the back, 7 feet 6 inches above the 
floor, to support an intake of the wall above, shown by a dotted line 
on the plan. This ingle nook, the hearth of which is paved, prob- 
ably served as the kitchen. Leading off the hall is o Private room, 
up one step, about 8 feet wide, with o good fireplace and a small 
window, There are several presses in the walls, all about 3 feet above 
the floor, except one, a garderobe, with a rounded end, which comes tio 
the foor—it is situated at the door leading to the private room, Near 
this isa wheel stair in a projecting turret leading to the upper floors, 
On the south side another wheel stair in a similar turret has led to the 
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upper rooms at the east end of the house, and to the room im the pro 
jecting round tower at the south-east angle, There is no entrance to the 
prison in this tower on the ground floor, which has been reached by a 
trap in the floor above, to which the stair gave access, so that it may be 


supposed to have been a prison, It has a small window or breathing- 





ENTRANCE 





Fig, 4. Ground-plan of the Castle on the Isle of Loch Dochurt. 
By Thomas Ross, F.S.A. Soot. 


hole, with a kind of projecting shoot or sink in the sill, The turret 
reaches the edge of the rock, which is here precipitous, about 12 feet 
high, with deep water below. The north and south walls are now 
about T or 8 feet high, The vubles are much higher, the east one being 
almost entire, but up the line of the recess of the windows of the two 
upper floors it is rent, and the northern half is tottering to its fall, aril 
would have fallen ere this if we had not had it propped with rmiilway 


rails, 


ee 
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The ingle nook stands nearly its full height, and has been finished as 
a tower-like, picturesque chimney with several intakes. The Ingle nook 
is a frequent feature in houses after the Reformation, and thie is one 
of the most important. 

The house waa three storeys high; the upper floor had dormer 
windows ; the tympanum of one, quite entire and of good design, is lying 





Fig. &. Dormer Window and its Tympanum, aa it would have appeared in position. 


among the ruins, and is shown as it would have appeared in its original 
position in fig. 5, 

This house has been planned os a place of residence rather than of 
defenee—its position on a deep loch being its security, Tt was meant 
to be a comfortable, dry, anc sanitary nhode, and had throughout an 
excellent timber floor, of whieh we found the charred remains 2 inches 
thick: under this a layer of fine sand fully 18 inches deep, which must 
have been carried thither, there being none on the island. This was a 
most careful preparation for a timber floor, There were Many evidences 








Fig. @ Fi. 7: 


Fig. 8. Fig. 2. 
Interlocked Window-bars, Stirrup, Fire-dog, and Eurthenware Jar. 
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of the place having been destroyed by fire, and in the Black Book (p, 100) 
we are told that in the Civil Wars of the years 1644 and 1645 the Laird 
of Glenurehy’s whole lands were ravaged by the Royalist forees under 
the Marquis of Montrose, the whole cattle of the tenants taken away, 
and their “eornes, houses, plenisching and whole insight brunt.” It is 
then added: “ Notandum that John M‘Nab fiar of Bowane, and Alexander 
M‘Inlay M‘Nab in Inschewine, with the whole of Clan Nab joynit 
with foresaid enemies and took in the y" of Loch Dochart, quhich y" of 





Fig. 10. Axe of ron, 


Loch Dochart was violently taken from them again in Anno L646, and 
brunt throw their default.” It is evident that after such a conflag- 
ration, which fused the roof-slates and reduced the floor to charcoal, 
little of the plenishing could remain. In the Great Hall beside the 
entrance we found the great iron lock and key, and at the adjoining 
window the iron-barred grating shown in fig. 6. In the hall we found 
several locks and keys, two odd spurs, a stirrup (fig. 7), a salmon spear, 
part of a bridle-bit, and part of a lock of a flint gun; an iron fire-dlog (fiw. 
8) with a forked top and hooks at the side, an iron saddle-tree, four small 
horseshoes, a jug like the one found in the dungeon, and another (fig, 9) 
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9 inches in height but in fragments, which we pieced together; 
two saws, two axes (fiz. 10), and a steel for striking a light with a flint 
(fig. 11), At the doorway to the private room and garderobe there was 





Fig. 11. Steel for striking light with a Hint. 


a mass of door-plates, some with their uails still in them, Inside the 
room we found large fragments of a “ greybeard,” a pair of scissors (fig. 
12), and eighty-seven small copper coins of Charles L, known as turners, 





Fig. 12. Pair of Scissors found in the private room. 


ot Scots twopenny pieces, with the initials, C.11.R. under a crown on the 
obverse, and the legend round the margin, CAR. D.G, SCOT, ANG. FR. ET. 
tm. R., while on the reverse is a thistle head with two leaves and the 
motto round the margin, SEMO ME IMPVNE LacEssir; and close among 
these, fragments of what we believe to have been a brass sporran chain, 
beautifully worked and chased in a plaited pattern, The coins were 
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Fig. 13. Pair of Tongs found on the hearthstono. 
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Fig. 14, View of the Castle on the Isle of Loch Dochart, 
By Thomas Koss, F.3,A. Scot. 
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probably in the sporran of one of the last occupants of the castle, An 
axe lay close by, but on ash-tree had sent such a strong root through it, 
where the shaft had been burned out, that it was split quite open, On 
the hearth-stone, as if in peaceful expectation of being picked up to 
mend the peat fire, lay an ancient pair of tongs shown in fig. 13. These 
are all the relics we found, and they are nuw safely stored away, | 

Throughout the whole of its progress the work of clearing out the 
ruins waa most interesting, and now that it is finished, we have proppel 
up the walls where necessary, and cemented loose stones and cracks, so 
that the castle on its little wooded island is now a picturesque object of 
interest and instruction ; and I hope that this account may stir up other 
owners of castles to do their best for their preservation. 


lV. 

NOTES ON—({1) A DEINKING-CUP URN, FOUND AT BATHGATE; (2) 
A PREHISTORIC HUT IN TIREE; (3) A CAIRN CONTAINING SIX- 
TEEN CINERARY URNS, WITH OBJECTS OF VITREOUS PASTE AND 
OF GOLD, AT STEVENSTON, AYRSHIRE; AND (4) PREHISTORIC 
BEADS OF COARSE VITREOUS PASTE Br LUDOVIC M*LELLAN 
MANN, F.8.A. Soor, 


1. Nore ow a Detxeise-Cor Uns rounp ar Barncate, 
LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 


Qn 22nd March last Mr Arthur Hart, C.A,, Glasgow, on the sug- 
gestion of Dr David Murray, showed me a fine drinking-cup urn which 
had been found about 22nd February last in a sand-pit near Bathgate, 
Soon thereafter [| went and examined the place where the vessel had 
been found, and obtained information of the circumstances in which it 
was discovered from Mr William Houston, the workman who came upon 
it in digging sand, and from Mr Joseph Clayton, Manager of the 
Asbestic Sand Company, for which the sand is being excavated. The 
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sand-pit is about a mile east of Bathgate, 100 yards south of the North 
British Railway, and about 50 yards west of the road which leads to 
Blackburn. The vessel was found lying on its side, about 43 feet below 
the summit level of the natural bank of sand and pravel; but, as the 
sloping face of the bank had previously been cut AWay, no accurate 


Ineasurements of the actual depth beneath the surface of the slope were 





Fig. 1. Drinking-Cup Urn from Bathgate, 


obtainable. I was told that the veasel contained] nothing but sand, and 
that the sand above and around it appeared undisturbed, no traces of 
artificially placed pebhles or bones having been noticed, 

The vessel (fig. 1) is an ovoid cup with recurved Upper ywrt, 
measuring #; inches in height, and the same in its createst breadth, 
54 inches across the mouth, and 3 inches in diameter at the hase, The 
decoration has been produced by winding spirally round the exterior of 


the cup a thin, tightly twisted cord, and impressing it in the soft clay, 
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The cord has been wound round the vessel so closely as to give eleven or 
twelve lines surrounding it horizontally in the space of an inch of its 
vertical height. It has been thus passed thirty-three times round the upper 
part and twenty-three times round the lower part of the vessel, and three 
times round the inside of the rim, covering the interior surface to the 
depth of a quarter of an inch. At the widest part of the exterior is a 
plain, undecorated band an eighth of an inch in width, separating the \ 
upper part from the lower, Midway up the upper part the impressions . 
of the cord have been blurred before the clay was fired, probably by 

the accidental pressure of the fingers, and here the artist has very 

neatly continued and imitated the lines of the cord impressions by 

putting in a series of little notches over the blurred area, using some 

pointed tool. 

In the series of 172 photographs of drinking-cup urns compiled by 
Mr Abercromby (P.S.A.8., vol. xxxviii. pp. 325-410), the eupa bearing 
horizontal string-markings, and no other decoration, form a compact : 
group.' No cups so decorated occur between Nos, 1-59 nor between 
Nos. 93-172, while fourteen of the cups solely string-marked occur 
hetween Nos. 59-93,2 Some of these fourteen, like the Bathgate vessel, 
were not, apparently, associated with sepulchral remains, 

Tf this compact grouping be not a mere coincidence, it indicates 
some connection between the shape and the decoration of these cups, . 
and may throw light on the chronology of this group of prehistoric ' 
pottery. tis a fact not hitherto recorded that string-marked “drink- 
ing-cups” are not uncommon in the Hebrides and the south-west of 
Scotland, of which a good many specimens are known to me. The 
Bathgate cup has been generously presented to the Scottish National 

















Collection by the Governors of Daniel Stewart's Hospital. j 
1 The vessel most closely resembling the Bathgate vessel which I have been able to | 
examine is No, 79 in Mr Abercromby’s series, and is in the National Scottish Col- 


lection (Cat, E G,, 39), and is referred to in P.S4.8., vol. xxxvii. p. 251. 

* Of the fourteen, some have the markings continuous from rim to hase without a | 
break or plain zone, These are Nos, 70, 72, 82, 83, 64, 92, and 93: while o plain ‘ 
or vacant zone occurs on Nos, 59, 67, 69, 73, 77, 79, and (1) 86. | 
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2, Os THE Exrionation or THe Fioor or a Pasaistoric Hor 
1x TREE. 


On 15th Joly 1905, when walking over a sand-blown area between 
the sea and Loch Bhasapoll, Tiree, I noticed, at a point about 70 yards 
north from the north-west corner of the loch, a piece of pottery protrud- 
ing from the soil. On clearing away the drifted sand there was found a 
hard, compact, dark layer or old surface, This would sven have become 
exposed by the blowing away of the superincumbent sand. The black 
layer was about 9 inches deep, covering a circular space about 8 to 9 
feet in diameter. It lay upon a deposit of undisturbed pure white drift 
sand. With two assistants, und using a pocket-knife, the whole of the 
dark matter was patiently dug over and sifted by hand. There were 
found fragments of pottery representing at least five different vessels, 
two perforated dises of stone and eight implements of stone, and other 
interesting objects, all pointing to the place having once been an occupied 
aite, probably a small circular dwelling. 

The circular edge of the site was clearly marked towards the south- 
weat edge, but towards the north-east the black layer or floor thinned ont 
beyond the periphery. Here, probably, was the door. Beyond the site 
was pure white sand. Many of the implements and pottery fragments 
were found close to the wall at the edge of the floor, The pottery 
had been broken in ancient times, as shells adhered to the fractured 
edges. All the ohjecta were embedded in the dark layer. No trace of 
a walling remained, but it was quite noticeable where the floor soil had 
accumulated against it. The walling may have been either portable 
or easily perishable, 

The pottery veasels differ from the medimval and modern hand-made 
ernggan of the Hebrides, Some have raised headings or mouldings, 
Pottery with similar mouldings, placed horizontally and in festoons, and 
notched with the finger tip, has heen found in the south of England, in 
graves of the Bronze Age. In Devizes Museum I recently examined 
Bronze Age pottery closely resembling some of the vessels from Tiree, 
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At Ashford, Middlesex, similar vessels associated with Bronze Age 
buriala have been found, and are now in the British Museum, So far 
a8 I know, no such pottery has until this occasion been recorded from 
Scotland. 

Some smull, formless lumps of unbaked clay were found in the floor, 
also limpet and cockle shells, claws of craba, two large univalvular shells 
with broken or chipped edges, and one half of the valve of a large 
pecten shell, 

Of stone objects there are two small cireular dises centrally perforated, 
At tirst sight they might be pronounced spinning whorls. The dises were 
found closely toyether. Two naturally perforated stones were found 
near them. Other naturally shaped stones, noticeable by reason of their 
odd shape or colour, may have been brought into the hut by the hut- 
dwellers, 

Four fracments of flint were found. One, a fire-injured piece, shows 
the bulb of percussion. 

Two polishers of stone and four hammer-stones and some other worked 
stones were recovered. 

A descriptive list of the objects found is given below :— 


Objects of Flinf.—Four picees of flint were recovered—all chippings without 
secondary working. One seems to be a very rough core, and another, a small, 
thin, oval fragment (fire-injured), shows the bulb of percussion. 

Anvil Stone.—One anvil stone was found, a flattish oval pebble of grey and 
pink granite, 37 inches long, 29 inches broad, and 1/ inch thick, with a portion 
of the periphery somewhat decayed. Ita use as an anvil stone is evident from 
the presence of a small circular portion of abraded surface on the centre of one 
of the tlat sides. 

Hammer Stones.—Four of these implements were Rots all quartzite, water- 
worn pebbles, three ovoid and one chisel-shaped, @ largest (42 inches by 
34 inches by 2} inches) has ite two ends abraded by use, Another, which has a 
large portion broken away, is worn on two corners, and measures, In its present 
eomlition, 44 b Bi inches, No other fragment of this stone was noticed. 

The thine ah ed atone end only, measures 3} by 2}? by 1} inches. The 
fourth is of a less common type, and is a longish, thin, rather chisel-shaped 
stone, Thistype seems more frequent in the islands than in the mainland. 
It is of bluish stone, worn into two facets at one end and abraded slightly 
at the other, and measures 4 inches by 2/7) inches by 1 inch, One of the fat 
sides is unusually smooth, and may have been employed in some rubbing 
process. 
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Tio Disend Chopper-like Stones,— Two stoues, sp ee of oval water-worn 
pebbles, one of red-grey, the other of grey-hlne tartsite, are sper an 
worthy of notice. The fragmenta are not the result of fire splintering the 
pebbles, Both have been strack off by blows, One ia a thick ovate fluke 
4 inches by 3 inches by 14 inch, the original convex surface remaining on one 
aide, The other side is aley convex, and has been worked out to that pe by 
a #eries of blows, The pans of impact of some of the blows cam be seen on 
the edge of the stone, Viewed from the worked aide, the stone resembles the 
ovate Sraiemeti ot the much earlier Palwolithic period, Like them, the stone 
may haye been used asa wedge or as a atrong, somewhat blunt-e chopper. 
T have found similar implements on other early sites in Scotland. | 

The other fragment has heen struck from the pebble, and the whole of one 
side retains the original surface, Unlike the stone just described, it hears no 
socondary working. A single, small, bruised hollow (with corrugations radiat- 
ing from it) on the edge of the butt or thickest side of the flake indicates the 
point of impact of the only blow used to prodtice this implement. The flake is 
thin, its maxinvum thickness being 7-inch, and is an almost circular ilise, the 
longer and shorter diameters being 33 and 32 inches respectively, The edge 
opposite the point of impact is thin and presents evidence of ee, the flake 
having probably been used asa knife or thin-edged chopper. 

Many similar stones have been found by me in other early domestic ates in 
Scotland, and always with objects apparently assignable to period mot later 
than the Bronze Age. No attention seems to have been given #0 far to these 
types of implement, The cores or boulders from which the flakes have been 
struck have aleo been found, The thin, ground ur polished, knife-like discs of 
atone found in Shetland ean scarcely be classed with these. 

Poltshera of Stone.—There was found a water-worn pebble, flat on one side 
and convex on the other, measuring 3 inches by 2} inches by 1,4, inch, of some 
dark, compact voleanic stone, A portion of the flat side is ao highly polished 
as to resemble a varnished surface. | 

Another stone which has been used as a spottebie on one side ix a flattish, 
roughly circular pebble 14%, inch thick, with the longest and shortest diameters 
measuring 374 and *f inches respectively, It is of a rusty brown colour, 
except on the polished face, which is of a greyish tinge, with black patches, 
[t contains much iron. The unpolished face bears many artificial seratchin 
done as if by sharp-pointed ubjest, The polished side has also been eimilarly 
operated upon before it was used for polishing, as the ends of the scratching: 
ean still be seem on the unpolished edges of that fore. ‘That this pebble of 
ironstone has been used to produce fire by the drawing along its surface of a 
flint flake 1B sean but T have not experimented with the stone, 

A Large Hoowmer-hile Stone —A squarish block of quartzite about 12 inches 
in height,and weighing about 18 lbe., was left on the site. Its weight made its 
removal difficult, One side is much, though not roughly, battered anny, It is 
too awkwardly shaped and too heavy to have been manipulated in one hand 
anvil-wise, but that the prehietoric wurker had grasped it, Naing two hands 
(one hand at each of the two sides), raised the bluck about o foot or fighteen 
inches, and then allowed it te fall upon the material to be crushed of broken. 
Massive drop-hammer-like implements of stone are referred to by Professor W. 
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Gowland in Archeologia, vol. lviii, p. 70; and large grooved mauls of stone 
by Sir John Evans (Asie, Stone Inp., 2nd edition, pp. 233-235 

Two Artificially Perforated Diaca of Stone.—Two worked perforated disea of 
hard grey sandstone were found 2 feet inside from the south-east edge, both 
in the same handful of sand, and very near two atones immediately to le 
ices sag flint ene a amall discoid green and white stone, 

a hed arger than its companion, is roughly oval, the longer and 
shorter axes (which pass through the bares of the scan eit) being 24 and 
yippee respectively. It is flat on one side and roughly convex on the other. 
At the perforation the thickness is 4-inch, but the maximum thickness is 
fe inch greater. The perforation is uneven (possibly owing to the rubbing of a 
cord or the crumbling of some of the sandstone}, being somewhat oval, measuring 
2% ¢@ inch, with irregular sides, and not centrally placed. Thking the middle 
of the perforation as the centre, the longest a shortest radii to the peri- 
phery of the dise measure 14 inch and 1 inch respectively, Neither the 
shape of the dise nor the appearance and position of she: erSocatine poimt to 
the stone having been a epindle whorl,! 

The other diese is 2 inth thick, of somewhat harder sandstone : the faces are 
rather flat and parallel, and both bear distinct signs of having been subjected 
to same robbing. Compared with ite companion disc, it is smaller, with a 
more regular tot still quite unsymmetrical contour, and the perforation js 
inore centrally placed and i circular, with fairly regularly made walls, The 
longest and shortest radii, reckoned asin the other case, are 1 inch and } inch 
respectively. The improbalility of its companion disc having been a spindle 
Whorl 1s some evidence aguinst the stualler dise having been so mel 

Noticeable Naturally-Shaped Stones.—The other perforated stone, mentioned 
as found very near the two discs, is like them in size and appearance. At first 
se one might fancy it is a centrally perforated dize with a portion of one 

de broken away into the perforation; but the stone is, however, natural 
apparently water-worn, with natural pittinga which in three places exten 
to acti irregular canals from one surface to the other. 

Near the three stones just mentioned was got a naturally-ahaped, rounded, 
water-worn discoid pebble 1) inch in diameter by ¢ inch thiek, of rather soft 
dark blue stone, A vein of white quartz runs horizmtally through the dise 
and isexposel symmetrically all round the periphery, rendering this little stone 
most conspicuous object. ; 

Of similar sive and sliape is a smooth pebble of marble, delicately mottled 
over the entire surface with blotches of light brown and light green, with a few 
thin lines of reddish brown. The surface of each of the flat a ps BO amooth 
as to suggest that some artificial polishing has been done, 

A third naturally-chaped stone is a piese of brownish grey Inietanmorphic 
sandstone, about 23 by 1) by 34 inches, broken from a larger stone, It benrs 
many stall pitting, also three lunge pittings (apparently produced by a 
boring mollusc) which give the stone, if viewed from one side, a marked 
likeness to the frontal part of a human skull with its eye-sockets and nasal 








I know fo 7 wis gaat in Scotland of spindle-whorls of the Bronze Period or any 
earlier period ; bot they have been found in England on sites oconpied a centy 
two hetore the Haasan aviation, : ite eri la 
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cavity. The peculiar features of these stones may have caused them to be 
picked up and brought into the hut. | 

Two Univalvudar Shells (Buecinum wnadatum), originally about 34 and 4] 
inches long respectively, were found. No fragments derived from these two 
shells (and no fragments of other similar shells) were encountered, In each 
ease n amall part of the apex, or tip of the spire, has been either worn or 
knocked away ; and the mouth, and part of the sides adjoining, have also been 
chipped away, the chipping being particularly distinet in the larger speci- 
men, The pillar or central column supporting the volutions is also partly 
broken away. These chippings have so exposed the interior as to render 
the shells serviceable as cups! Shells were used os spoons and eupe until 
recently in Scotland and in the Isle of Man?; but this is, apparently, the first 





Fig. 2. Fragment of Upper Part of Bocket-shaped Pottery Vessel (Tiree), 


instance whieh suggests the employment of shells for domestic PTL poses ith 
Seotland in prehistoric titer." 


| Somewhat similar shells (Terienelia pyri) are weed in india, Ceylon, and the 
Philippines to atlminister food to infants ond invalids, and to hold oil in aacred rites, 

a te Manx **slig¢a” were shells need as broth spoons. I have referred to them in 
notes on Monx necvarchaio objects in the Jsle of Mon Koorminer of 29th Oct, 1904. 

2 While shells as orhaments and implements are im frequetit use aniong modern 
primitive peoples, the employment of shelle in prehistoric times was net apparently 
4 very common as might have been expected There have ben noted « perforated 
cowry Bhell in a Dorset Bronze Age borial (Arch., xxx, p, 390), others with a York- 
shire Anglo-Saxon burial (Forty Fears Researches, Pp 292). o linpet shell with a 
Yorkshire Early lren Age lari! (op, eit. 4 } 2M}, ane Hi sinilar shall sh with marks af 
grinding on the upper surface,” with o burial of Viking times in Colonsay (PS. aS. 
vol, =X¥. [ls 433}. Wiltshire barrows have yielded a barrel -slupied bead of shal] 
(Arch,, Hi. p. 67), and a necklace of pierced dentalinm shells (Ane, Wilta., i 114). 
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Pecten Shell.—The half of one valve of a large clam shell (Preten maximus), 
Sh inches long, was found. No other part of this shell (or of other similar 
shells) was noticed, The valve has been split nearly down the middle, from 
the centre of the fan tothe centre of the hinge. It was found at the avuth-weet 
corner of the hut, lying with the concave side downwards, on the top of anil 
tonching the large hammer-stone described on page 373, both objects haying 
apparently been deposited carefully against the hut wall, This large shell may 
have been used for slicing or some such work. Portions oi similar shells were 
used peered in Scotland for skimming milk, and, being thick and strong, 
lasted well, 

Other Obyects,— y limpet shells, a few cockle shells, and several claws of 
amall crustacer, probably crabs, and one small indeterminable piece of bone, 
si found. a y 

‘ottery Fragments.—The pottery obtained is fragmentary, and represents five 
different veasela, all sana anate | characteristically prehistoric in colour 
and fabric, and different from the medimval and modern “ craggan.” 

One vessel is represented by a handle or Ing only. 

One set of fragments (fig. 2) belongs to a biiebots ! haped vessel which measured 
about 8 and 5 inches across the mouth and base respectively, and about 12 im 
height. .A horizontal moulding ran round the vessel at its broadest point, 
27 inches from the rim, The moulding was deeply notched at regular 
intervals of abont 4 an inch by the finger tip and nail edge (which often has 
left an impression), always at right angles to the line of the gener 2 

Another set of fragments belongs to a similar vessel, but a similarly notched 
moulding is plated: in festoons. This style of notched mouldings has not 
wntil now apparently been recorded from Seotland.* 





Mr W. J. Knowles recently showed in Belfast fragments of Lutraria elfiptica from 
Donegal, anciently worn down apparently by use a8 scrapers and knives. The Cro- 
magnon cave yielded » string of periwinkles (Lifforina MMttorea), now in the British 
Museum, and other shells worked in prehistoric times have been found at Zurich 
(Mith. fl. Ant, Gea, in Aarich, i, 3. Helt, 5. 91), and at Hedingen (4 Mert. a, 
Hohensollern Sanunl,, Tal, iv. 8, ¥. 24) | 

‘ Tam told by a person familiar with such skimmers that so long did individual 
specimens remain in use that the corrugations became quite worn down, In historic 

nes the “Slige-chreachainn" was used in the Hebrides for drinking Va i 
(Macfurlanc's Gaelic Pocadwlery, 1815, p. 119) Peeten valves were found in the 
MacKay Cave, Oban, inhabited at a remote period; half of 4 valve was found at 
Fimber with a Bronze Age burial (Forty Yeurs’ Keseorches, p, 190, fig, 480); » valve 
ae artificially at the hinge was got with relics of the French Reindeer period 
Le Maconnais Préhistorique, 1870, pl. xxx. and p. 144); and one valve each of 
Pecten opercularis and #, septemradiatis, both similarly pierced, were found in the 
terramare (Coppi's Trerramare di Gorsane, 1571, Tuy, lxir.), 

2 It is, however, common in the south of England. Specimens may he seen in the 
Farnham Museum, an! several ure figured in Warne’s Celtic Trmacli of Dorset. 
Many backet-shaped vessels with ootehed horizontal mouldings were found in a 
cemetery (supposed to be of the Bronze Age) at Ashford, Middlesex, and are preserveri 
in the firitis Museum (Proc, Brit. Arch, Aase,, vol. xxvii, p 449), where also may 
be seen pottery somewhat similar from Bloxworth Down, Dorset (Durden Coll.) ; 
Milborne, Dorset; Littleston Down, Dorset (Durden Coll, Gat, p. 18, No. 15); Roke 
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A fragment of a fourth vessel, differing in texture and thickness, is 
peg ieee ing @ fifth vessel j all piece of the rim, slightl 
L ent representing a fifth vessel is a amall piece of the rv: lightly 
eVerted, and indicating a SHamatar at the mouth of about six inches, Under 
the rim the decoration consists of a series of vertical lines about a quarter of an 
inch apart, produced by drawing the frayed end of a twic downwards in the 
soft clay. Fie lines all begin evenly at a depth of about half an inch beneath 
the brim, and their channels show distinctly the striation of the frayed enda, 


S. Drsoovery or a Catnw conraising Sixteen Ununs 
AT ARDEER, STEVESSTON, AYRAHIRE. 


A discovery of a cairn and within it at least sixteen cinerary urns, some 
recovered in 4 fragmentary condition, was made in February 1906 by 
Mr John M. Orr and Mr David Bryden of Salteoats and Mr Robert 
Irvine of Stevenston, who noticed boulders cropping out at a point about 
66 feet distant from, and 5 feet in height above, the western base of 
a hill of drifting sand at Ardeer, Stevenston, Ayrshire. The place is 
near the Misk Knowes, within a roughly triangular aren bounded by the 
river Garnock, the sea, and the Caledonian Railway line, and is rather 
south of the middle of the hill. From the site of the cairn to the centre 
of the railway line measures 1545 feet, and from there along the railway 


Down, Dorset (Durden Coll, Caf,, pp. 12, 14, Nos. 2 und 8); Barrow, Bere Regis 
Down, Dorset: Barrow, Nether S8wel), Gloucestershire (Greenwell Coll., Brit, Barr, 
coxvi,); Millhill Park, Acton, Middlesex ; Jersey ; Nussdorf in Switzerland : Klein 
Rossen, Merseburg, Saxony (Klenim Coll.), 

The Bronze Age burrows in Wiltshire, Berkshire, and Doreet have also enriched the 
Tmisetin at Devizes with ware of the same class, including the famons Stone 
bucket-shaped urn bearing three horizontal mouldings notched with the fingertip 
(Aue, Wits, p. 120, pl. xvi.) - ot 

Another urn (263 in Mus. Cad., and figured and deseribed in nv. Wiits,, p, 119, 
and pl. xvi,), from Stonehenge, has mou ings notched at the usual ahort intervals by 
the Impression of the finger-tip, Certain barrows at Collingbourne Ducis, Wiltshire, 
frei Sir Richard Colt Houre'’s wcrutiny, bat were rily explored in 186] by the 
Kev, W. 0. Lokis, and are described by him in the Wiliahire arch!. and Nat, Hist, 
Mag., vol. x., No, xxviii., pp, 86-103, 

Some of the pottery from the Collinghonrne Ducts barrows is remarkabl similar to, 
and some is identical with, the Tiree hut pottery. The ware is not desnrifwd in detail 
by Mr Lukis, but the fragments from Barrow No. $ are in no manner different fram 
th Tires ware with notched and festooned mouldings; while the vessel from Burrow 
No, 615 identical with the Tires ware with horizontal notehed motlitinyges, 
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north-eastwards to a railway bridge, giving access to Bog farm, measures 
S211 feet, the measured lines containing a right angle. 

On clearing away some of the sand, a small oval cairn about 15 feet 
long by 10 feet wide was exposed, composed of about eighty water-rolled 
boulders all about the same size and portable by one man, except one 
boulder which would require two men to carry it. The cairn has been 
built over a nearly horizontal ancient lind surface forming a dark layer 
about 3 inches deep, Under this old surface was a deposit of pure drift 
sand. The cairn rose too height of 3 feet in the centre, The surface 
of the cairn wea coated with a layer of dark soil about 3 or 4 inches 
deep. If is not easy to say when the cairn beeame submerged in the 
blown sand ; but as the surrounding old surface about 30 yards to the 
south-south-weat was not submerged in medimval times, but was then 
occupied (as is clear from the presence there, in the layer of old surface, 
of mediseval relics such as iron slag, an iron arrow-point, and fragments 
of preen glaved pottery), this little shallow cairn at that time was 
probably still unhidden by the sand drift.* 


l. Phe Pottery. 


Many of the urns broke to pieces on drying, and they were all in 
a fragile condition, probably because of the nature of the clay or its 
manipulation or firing." Pounded stone has been mixed with the clay. 


1 [t was on the mvitation of Mr John Smith (author of Prehistoric Mon in Ayr- 
shire) that I joined him in a visit to the site. At a anbsequent visit there were 
present the three discoverers, also Mr Smuth, Mr A, Shanks of Dalry, Mr D, A. Boyd of 
Seamill, and Dr Lambie. Mr P. Mactiregor Chalmers, 1.A., F.S.A. Seot., also made 
an examination of the place. These gentlemen have kindly read the proof-sheets of 
this account and made valuable sugpestions, The discovery was referred to by Mr Or 
in the Ardrossan and Safteoats Herald of 23rd March 1006, and by Mr Smith in 
the same journal of 1th April following, and in the Jreine oud! Fullerfow T'inies af 
seven days later. 

* The sundhill, according to Mr John Smith's observations, which extend back to 
1871, is moving at the rate of 10 feet yearly towards the north-east, in the direction 
of the most frequent winds, 

2'Though carefully extracted and handled, most of the urns looked hopelesely 


fractured, but Mr Orr has repaired Nos. 9, 14. and 15, which were discovered by him 
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The urns are all hand-made Hat-hased, comparatively small (varying 

A | i i Pa c 

from 5 to 11,1. inches in heicht). and are bucket-shaped, without over- 
ii = al 

hanging rim, Some bear the unusual pattern of looped and wavy lines, 

and some were closed by covers of unhaked or half-baked clay, a rare 





Fig. 1. Urn No, 1, 11% inches in height. 


feature, On one vessel have heen tmpressed twisted eordstof different 
thicknesses, and the potter has left accidents Ty finger-prints on three 
ond Mr Bryden, Mr Irvine. to whom is due theveredit of reorering Nos, 1 to 8 
sanctioned ity feconstricting his urns and BO Wiring them, with their clay covers, 


beads, and other contents : €nd these relies are now presented to the Way ional Soottiah 
Collection, 
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vessels, Many small white pebbles were noticed, Their association hus 
often before been recorded with prehistoric burials. 

In describing the urna they will be numbered according to the order 
in Which [ first examined them, 

Urn No. I (fig. 1), found inverted, is bucket-shaped and LI’, inches 
high. Across the mouth, which is slightly oval, the least and greatest 
outer diameters are 82 and 94 inches respectively. ‘The hase has a 
diameter of 44 inches, The rim is squarish and plain. A horizontal 
moulding, very slight and somewhat broad, runs round the veesel at a 
point 3} inches below the rim. The contour line, which runs slightly 
outwards from the base, changes at the point where the moulding occurs, 
and thereafter runs vertically upwards. The decoration consists of 
impressions made in the clay while unfired of a twisted cord, about Finch 
thick, of at least six strands of what was probably coarse hair, judging 
from the sharpness of the imprints of the component filaments, A 
horizontal line is impressed at a point Linch below the rim, another 
from 4 to j-inch below, and a third from 1} to 2 inches below 
the tim. . 

The zone of varying depth contained by the two last lines is filled 
with an uncommon style of decoration, partly consisting of obliquely 
placed loops. There are also sets of lines (the component lines of each 
set being parallel) placed in one or other of the two directions possible 
at the angle of 45°, The pattern, following it round the vessel, consiats 
of, first a set of three lines, then another of three, then one of four, 
then another of four, each set being placed zigzay-like in the direction 
opposing that of the neighbouring set, This is followed by a plain 
interspace, then by a set of three lines coinciding in direction with the 
last mentioned, Then comes another interspace and another set of three 
lines parallel to the last. Then, without interspace, follows 4 set of three 
lines running in the opposite direction to the last mentioned, and again 
another set of three placed in the reverse direction. Partly overlapping 
the last, and lying at the same angle, is a loop like the letter IT reversed. 
After a short interspace occurs a similarly placed loop, crossed by a line 


Ww 
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niving tt the appearance of the letter A. Then follows, both placed at the 
same decree of obliquity as the immediately preceding fimures, a set of 


tliree lines ard then di, third loop, which finishes the eirenit of the Tressel, 





Fig. 2 Urn No. 2, 104 inches in height. 


Len No, 2 (fic, 2) is of similar contour, 10) inches hich, &2 inches 
and oh to 4 inches acroas the mouth and hase respectively, The exterior 
surface of the base has a slight, probably accidental, cony axity. The 


urn was found upright, and like all the others contained burnt bones : 
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but in this case they were sealed by a layer or plugging, | to 2 inches 
thick, of soft, light brown, unbaked or half-baked clay, without admixture 
of pounded material. The top surface of the plugging was 24 inches below 


the tim. Particles of the clay still adhere to the walls.’ There is a wide 





Fig. 3. Urn No, 4, 9 inches in height. 


[ know of no other cases of urns found sealed with covers of soft clay ; but in 
1837, in an A yrshire Qrare- ‘mound were diseor ere! barned bones packed round with 
elay, and an urn (containing burne a bones) pro tected by flat stones and a packing of 
ney (Smith's Prehistoric Man in Ayrshire, p. 149.) Mr Mortimer found in the 
Yorkshire grave-mounds that clay, frequently brought from ao distance, had often 
been used to cover graves and to build the mound, and in one ense (p. 154) to cover 
the urn and ite cavity; and he quotes from page 60 of Worenop's Zhe Aborigine: of 
Avstradia, that the aborigines covered the grave-mound with a layer of clay. (Forty 
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erack running up one side of the vessel, but at what time this distortion 
took place is uncertain, The rim is steeply bevelled inwards, with a = 
single, centrally placéd line made by the impression of a twisted cord. An co 


irregular, very slight double moulding, | inch in breadth, oceurs 4 inches 





Fig. 4. Urn No. 4, 9} inches in height, 


below the rim. At this point the contour changes slightly, as in the 
ease of Urn No, 1. The decoration is confined to the upper part, and 
has heen effected by a twisted cond of what appears to have been animal 
fibres, probably hair, The cord applied to the wall has become loosened 


Fears’ Rewarches, p. xl) A small cup, “the mouth of which was stopped{with a 
lump of half-baked clay," was found inside o large urn in « grave-mound in Kent 
dreh,, vol. xix. p. 58) In the mound were found beads of vitreous paste like the 


Storenston beads, 
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at times, and has been at least of five strands, and is thicker than the 
cord which has been applied to the bevelled rim. A horizontal line 
occurs $-inch and another 34 inches below the rim. Between these lines 
(and after they have been impressed) there has been placed a series Of 
oblique lines crossing each other, forming « very irregular zigeag pattern, 

Urn No, (fig. 3) is devoid of decoration or moulding, is bucket- 
shaped, rather squat, 9 inches high, and measures & and 5 inches across 
the mouth and base respectively. The rim is rounded and plain. The 
wall at one aide bulges unsymmetrically. No plugging or lid was 
observed. Tt stood upright. 

The bones from Nos. 1 to 3 (and those from Urn No. 6) were emptied 
together in a heap on the site, but some are preserved. 

Dr Thomas H, Bryce has kindly examined some parcels of bones taken 
from the site, He reports that “the fragments have all the typical 
characters of human bones deposited in urns after cremation.” 

Dr Bryce reports upon the bones from Urns 1, 2, 3, andl 6 as follows :— 
“ All recognisable and distinctive fragments must have belonged to 
skeletons of adult persons, but some are of relatively more slender 
proportions, so that it is possible one of the individuals was a 
female.” 

Four white quartz pebbles, each about finch in diameter, were found 
with the bones from these four urns. 

Urn No. 4 (fig. 4) is plain like No. 3. It has a rather squarish rim, 
is 9} inches in height, 8 inches in width at the mouth, and 4 inches in — 
diameter at the base, One side bulges somewhat unsymmetrically. No 
lid was observed. It stood upright, Hurd, sooty matter to an unusually 
large extent adhered firmly to the lower part of the interior, Among the 
bones within this urn were fifteen white quartz pebbles, the smallest 
about 4-inch and the largest about j-ineh in greatest dimension. Regard- 
ing the bones found within this urn, Dr Bryce reporta: “The deposit 
from Urn No. 4 is « relatively small one, Many of the fragments ore 
more charred than usual, the surface being grey or black, and the fracture 
black throughout. There is « good deal of charcoal dust among the 

VOL. XL. 26 
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déhris, and also several pieces of charred wood, The individual must 
have been of adult age.” 

Urn No. 3 (fig. 5), the emallest vessel, 5 inches in height ani if arya 
4 meches LCross mouth aed Witte respectively, Wr ELS found lying fib th angle, 
mouth upwards, No cover wae observed. 


The wen 13 bucket-aha ped, At a point 9 inches below the rim the 





Fig. &. Urn No, 6, & inches tm height. 


contour line betrays an almost imperceptible change. There is no 
moulding, but the upper part has two horizontal lines 1{ inches apart 
of cord impressions. Placed within these lines are sets of two and 
three parallel oblique lines somewhat like those m Urn No. 1, but 
the cord ling been thin amd of soft matemal. The rim is slightly 
bevelled inwarls, and decorated by ih centrally placed line tiwdle hy fi 
twisted cord. The lines have been blurred and smoothed by pressure 
und handling before the firmg was done. Part of the top of the urn 


is broken away, 
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The bones found within this urn, in the opinion of Mr Smith and 
Dr Lambie, who saw them soon after their discovery, were very slender, 
and were those of a young person ; but are not now apparently available 
for examination. 

Within the urn were two small white quartz pebbles each about { of 
an inch in diameter, traces of thin gold leaf of indeterminable character,! 





Fig. 6. Three Beads found within Urn No, 5. 


and (fig. 6) three objects of known types, all of the same shade of grey, 
made of a vitreous paste. Of these, two are slender cylindrical notched 


1 4 piece of gold lace" was found with « body within » harrow in Dorset (the 
Chroniele of the Annual Aegister of 12th March 1767, quoted in Forty Forrs’ 
Researches, p. xxvii). In grave-mounds of the Bronze Age in the South of 
England have been found pieces of thin gold leaf or plating, which were not 
soldered, but were joined by being lapped over at the elges to cover “ buttons,” 
boxes,” bosses, drums, plates, and conical cores of lignite and other material 
(drch., xv. pl ii and vil; xiii, 527; anil Ancient IF iitahire, 44, pl. ii; 89, 
pl x; 201 and 202, pl. xxv. ; and 204, pl. xxvi. and xxvil}. Im Orkney, four, 
and near Broughty Ferry, two, very thin gold discoid platings were found within 
cists, and closely associated with Bronte Age burials (Pree, See. Ant, Seot,, vol, iii. 
p. 183; and vol. xxi. p. 322). 

Dr Anderson has deseribed seven other instances where gold objects (all less 
deliente than the Orkney objects, being of solid gold) were found in apparent 
association with early burials in Scotland (Scotland im Pagen Times, The Brouze Age, 
pp. 62-82); and in one instance (p. 61, fig. 68) five penannular of solid gold 
were, it waa atated, found within an urn which closely resembles the undecorated 
urns from Stevenston. Gold hos been very rarely found with Yorkshire Bronze Age 
burials; bat Lord Londesborough obtained a wrist-guard decorated with gold (Forty 
Fears’ Researches, p, 274). In the South of England, ins grave-mound where bends 
like the Stevenston beads were found, there were discovered a pair of gold earrings 
(due, Thilis,, 204), 
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heals, one notched into four and the other into three segments or bulbs, 
and the third a star-shaped bead of nine points, one of which has been 
broken in ancient times. The subject of these paste objects is discussed 
at the end of this note. 

Ura No. 6 (tig. T) is a tall, elegant, bucket-shaped vessel, quite plain, 
with slightly swelling sides, not unlike in shape the grave pottery of pre- 
Dynastic Egypt. Its dimensions—height, breadth at mouth, and base— 
are respectively 92, 67, and 4) inches. The rim ia squarish. The lower 
part is unusually thick-walled, but the upper part has walls about 4-inch 
thick, which 1s about the thickness of the walls of all the urns from this 
site, It was found deposited upright. No lid was observed. The 
bones from this urn ure referred to in the note on Urn No. 3. 

Ura No, 7 (tig. 8)—The rim of this urn is wanting. The height of 
the surviving part is 9 inches. The original height was probably 
10 inches, The diameter at the mouth was about 7? inches. The base 
ineasures S{ inches across. A alight moulding occurs a short distance 
below the rim, and at this point the contour line changes slightly. The 
decoration has been done by the impression of a twisted cord applied 
irregularly and sparingly over the upper zone in zigzag fashion. With 
the bones in this urn was found a single, roughly oval, white quartz 
pebble 1} inches by l inch by 1 inch. The stone is stained dark red 
over parts of tts surface. No lid was noticed. Dr Bryce reports : 
“The bones from Urn No.7 are specially numerous, but they represent 
the skeleton of only one adult person. The fragments are white and 
chalky, and completely incinerated.” 

Urn No, 8 (fig. 9) is plain, bucket-shaped, and very squat, being only 
6) to 7 inches in height. When set on a flut surface it leans a little to 
one side, The outside diameter at the mouth is from 7} to 74 inches. 
The base has a diameter of 44 inches. This is one of the few urns which 
on their drying did not fall to pieces and require reconstruction. The 
rim is square, with a slight inward bevel, There were three small white 
quartz pebbles within the urn. The bones and pebbles were sealed up 
by a plugging of clay similar to that of urn No. 2, The urn was found 
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upright. Dr Bryce reporta that the deposit of bones received by him 
from thia urn “is a small one and cannot represent the remains of a 
complete skeleton. The individual was an adult, probably male,” 

Urn No. 2 (fig. 10),—This urn is stated to have been found upright. 


The bones are not preserved, A good part of the hase iswanting. The 





Fig. 9. Urn No, 5, 64 to 7 inches in height. 


urn is of the usual bueket-shaped type, The mouth measures 81 inelies 
across, and at a depth of 7? mehes below the rim the diameter js  tncleas: 
The height when the urn was complete was about 9 inches. The tim is 
rounded and plain, but 1 inch down, in the interior, is q slight mould- 
ing, Tt is not known whether there was a clay cover, 

On the exterior of the upper part is a panel of rouwhly incised cross 
hatched lines made by a rather broad-pointed tool, The panel is hounded 
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hy two incised horizontal lines, the npper line being placed about | mech, 
and the lower about 2 inches, below the rim. The impression of a finger- 
tip with skin corrugations occurs 4 inches below the rim on the exterior. 

Ure No 70 ts fragmentary. The rim was rither steeply bevelled 
inwards. A thickish cord of twisted strand, probably of hair, was 


impressed] in a horizontal line 4-inch below the rim, and in another 





Fig. 10. Urn No, 9, 34 inches diameter, 


similar line 1 inch lower, A slight moulding occurred 24 inches 
further down, [Between the lower line and the moulding was u series 
of obliquely placed lines of impressed cord markings. There was no 
interior decoration. 

Urn Wo, Ft ia also fragmentary. It was impressed with « similar 
cord both on the exterior and interior of the upper part, On the exterior 
were two horizontal lines, One 4-inch and the other 14 inches below the 
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rim formed the boundaries of a zone completely filled by a line which 
rau in loops or festoons. Immediately beneath the zone was a slight 
moulding. The rim was steeply bevelled. Inside the vessel was a 


horizontal line 4-inch below the rom and another | inch lower. Tlie 





Fig, 11, Urn No. 14, 9 inches in height. 


latter had running upwards from it at intervals of 4 of an inch short 
oblique lines about 4-inch long with free ends. 

Urea No, 12 1s also fragmentary, and was decorated by the same style 
of cord. It hadasquarish rim. Running horizontally was a line Linch 
and another 2 inches below the rim. Between these was a symmetrical 


wavy line filling the zone. 
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firn No, 12 is likewise represented by fragments, The deccratiwn 
waa of the same character as that of No, 12, but the two horizontal Imes 
enclose a row of figures each like the letter U placed normally. The 
rim was flattish and square, and near the rim the wall, unlike that of 
No. 12, curved slightly inwards, 





Fig. 12. Urn No. 15, 99 inches in height. 


Many fragments of the last four mentioned urns are being kept 
a8 “curiosities " by various people, 

Urn No, 14 (fig. 11) was found upright with a cover of soft clay like 
those of Nos. 2, 8, and 15. It is rather elegant, and bucket-shaped. It 
measures 9 inches in height, and varies in width across the mouth from 


62 to 7 inches. The base measures 3) inches in diameter. Neither 
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cover nor bones are preserved. A very slight moulding occurs at a pavaat 
1} inches, and another similar at 34 inches, below the rim. Coinciding 
with the upper moulding is a single, incised horizontal line. The rim is 
squarish, inwardly bevelled, and ornamented with 4 centrally peliniceed 
incised line. On the exterior, 1 inch below the rim, is a alight 
concavity made by the impression of the ball of the finger-tip before the 
clay was fired. The imprint of the corrugations of the skin is preserved 
clearly, 

Crn No, 15 (tig. 12) was found inverted and was the first taken out 
of the cairn, and is bucket-shaped with oval mouth, the least and greatest 
diameters of which measure 74 and 8} inches respectively, The lase 
is lost. The height of the surviving part is 92 inches, The veasel, 
when perfect, stood about 104 inches high, and has had a base about 
5 inches wide. The rim is rounded and plain, Immediately outside 
under the rim is a horizontal string-marked line, and 2} inches down 
from the rim another similar line. The space enclosed by these lines 
is tilled with similar string-marked lines disposed in ian irregular zigzag 
pattern of sets of parallel lines somewhat like those on Urn No, 1. 
The cord used has been of hair probably. The bones in this urn 
were sealed hy a clay cover or plugging like those already noticed, 
Found embedded in the centre of the cover were about six small white 
quarts pebbles and a reddish quartz pebble about the size of a hen’s epg. 
Dr Bryce reports that the deposit of bones from this urn is ‘small, and 
that “it includes a number of complete phalanges and the ends of some 
of the long bones. These indicate that the individual was of acult age, 
and, a8 they are specially slender, probably a female.” 

Urn No. 1 is represented by fragments. The decorative lines are 
incised. A horizontal line ran d-inch down from the rim, This was the 
upper boundary of a zone of incised zigeag pattern, 

Ura No, 17,—Mr James Fulton, Salteoata, has shown me a fragment of 
the rim of an urn taken from the eairn which may represent a seventeenth 
vessel, The rim is steeply bevelled, and has centrally placed on it an 
incised line. 
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One half-inch below the rim a similar line has been etched, and again 
| inch below is another similar line, 

Deposit No, 18.—There was found compactly placed in a neatly mde 
cavity, without traces of an urn but with a cover of soft clay, a deposit 
of burned bones which, Dr Bryce reports, include fragments of charcoal, 
and represents the remains of an adult person, 

The Disposition of the Urns —I did not see the site until after it had 
been dug over, It appears that some of the urns were closely packed 
round with stones, and many had a layer of white quarts pebbles over, 
and some a layer under them, 

The disposition of the various burials and the exact dimensions 
of the cairn were difficult to ascertain, owing to the encumbrance 
of drifteand. The longer axis of the cairn lay about north and 
south, 

The urns seem to have been in groups. One group near the north-east 
side of the cairn was found by Mr Orr and Mr Bryden. Another was 
placed at or near the centre, and comprised the burial without an urn 
and urns Nos. 4, 5, and 8. Horizontally placed an inch or two above 
these urna wos o slab of sandstone which measured 2 feet 3 inches. by 
10 inches by 4 inches. These burials were thus closely together, and 
were all above the old land-surface on which the cairn had been laid. 
A line through No. 5 (which urn lay slanting, probably because of the 
pressure of the slab) and the urnless burial ran about north and south, 
and urn No, 8 lay a little to the east, 

A group to the south comprised urns Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 6. No. 3 was 
sunk 2 or 3 inches into the old surface. Nos. 2 and 6 were placed 
higher, and No, 1 still higher. Nos. 1 and 2 were about 4 inches distant 
from each other, No. 1 was about 6 inches from No. 3, and about 
15 inches from No. 6. The upper part of the inverted urn No. 14 was 
about 6 inches under the surface of the cairn, 

Worked Ohjects af Stone.—Mr Smith found in the soil of the cairn an 
oval water-rolled pebble of dark green stone, 3 by 19 inches, artificially 
smoothed on one of the longer sides, showing that it had been used 
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asa polishing stone. It is impossible to ascertain whether this stone had 
been deposited within an urn. Mr Irvine found a flattish, ovoid, water- 
rolled pebble, 55 inches by 3} inches by 2 inches, which had been used 
a3 4 hammer-stone and was abraded in two facets at one end, and in one 
small facet at the other end. 

One of the stones of the cairn is a large-grained, whitish, flattish, 
irregularly-shaped boulder of sandstone, uniformly 53 inches thick, but 
with a maximum breadth in the middle of 11 inches, At each end the 
breadth is respectively 6 and 8 inches. On one of the flat sides are 
slight traces of fine artificial pitting. The other face has been used over 
its whole area as a surface upon which to polish objects, and a small 
central portion of the face, about 44 inches square, is finely and uni- 
formly punctulated to a depth of 4 of an inch, A splinter has anciently 
heen struck from one corner of the boulder. 


4. Preaeronic Beans or Coanse Vitaeous Paste. 


The subject of British prehistoric heads has received little attention. 
The following note is an attempt to marshal the main facts regarding 
the interesting class of bead-like objects, of which three specimens were 
found in one of the Stevenston urns, 

Of the beads and pendant personal ornaments of coarse vitreous paste 
and of fine-surfaced glass assignable to the Bronze Age and discovered in 
the British Islands, those of paste are less rare and are probably earlier 
than those of glass. Of these objects of vitreous paste about 150 are 
known to have been discovered. ‘They seem to be the earliest non-metallic 
personal ornaments of artificial prepared material known in these islands.’ 
They are opaque, seldom grey in colour (like the Stevenston beads), but 
are usually of some shade of blue or green. They have not been found 
with inhumed burials, but with cremated urn-buriala. The associated urns 
are nearly always of the cylindrical, bucket-shaped or barrel-shaped class, 
having (a¢ in the Stevenston urns) a contour line with little or no change 


' Not improbably their chronological pewition is towards the beginning of the first 
millennium before Christ. 


2 
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between the upper and lower parta, and are seldom of the class of narrow- 
hased flowerpot-like vessels with pronounced overhanging rim, The two 
classes of pottery seem, however, to be near each other im chronological 
position, The objects of paste referred to are not to he confused with 
any of the Early Iron Age glass beads and pendants, nor with the notched 
cylindrical beads of Roman Egypt! and of the Early Levant, nor with the 
heads found with Merovingian and AngloSaxon remains* and in the 
cemeteries at Hallstatt ® and at Marzabotto,’ in Northern Italy. 

They may be classified as Globular, Cylindrical, and Ring-like, and 
they fall into ten types, all of which are shown in fig, 13, in the prepara- 
tion of which [ have had the assistance of Mr F. R. Coles. 

In the Globular class is o minute round bead (type No, 1),° and 
scarcely 4 of an inch in diameter; an ovoid bead (type No. 3)° about 


( See, for example, in the British Museum, beads of the Roman period presented 
hy the Egyptian Exploration Fund (1886) from Defenneh. 

* Anglo-Saxon glasa beads, of the shape under discussion, are referred to in Wilts, 
Arch, Mag,, xxviii. 107 5 Forty Years’ Reseorches, figs, 783, 351, 865, 884, and S88 ; 
and in AreA., xlviil, $31 and 336. 

2 Yon Sacken's Dos Grabfeld ¢. Hallstatt, p. 77. 

4 Goreadini, Autic, Necrop. a Marzofotle, p45; Arch. Jowr., vil, p. $52; Arca,, 
xliii. p. 497. 

® These heads are green and very weakly translucent, with furred or roughened 
surface (possibly the result of the friction of blowing sand), Whether they should be 
here classified is doubtful. None hae been found with definite associations. The 
twenty-eight specimens in the National Scottish Collection all come from Culbin, 
Elginshire, while one in my possession was found in Wigtownshire. I[t is shown in 
fig. 13, No, 1, Identical in size and colour, but of clear glass, are some other beads 
from Culbin, but they have been exclodedd. 

© Four specimens of this type, one of which is shown in fig, 13, No. 2, were 
disoovered with types 9 and 10 within an urn which contained burned bones 
got in a Dorsetshire barrow in 1843, Dr Thornam und subsequent writers hove 
overlooked this remarkable discovery, which is carefully described, and the objects 
ligured, in Archwologia, vol. xxx p. 390. To some type of the Globular class 
may belong « green bead from o Dorset grave-mound, “in form merely a drop of 
glace" (arch. Jour, 1. 09); 0 “small blue opaque glass bead" found in a Somerset 
grave-mound (Rutter’s North-West Somerset, p. 329; Arch. Jowr., xvi. pp. 145-9) ; 
a larger bead found within an urn in Sussex (Horsfield's History of Lewes, vol. i, 
p. 49, pl. iv. fig. 9); a bead of blue colour reported in 1779 (Arch., vol. vil. p, 414) 
oa found with a ¢remated urn-burial: and four small beads of light green vitreous 
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} of an inch in greatest diameter, and (type No. 3)! a flattened globe 
about 4 an inch in greatest diameter, 

In the Cylindrical class are four types. There is (type No. 4) the 
well-known thin notched bead (the least rare)—a notched or segmented 
eylinder like a set of round beads strung closely together. The bulbs, 
which are sometimes irregular in shape (as shown in fig. 13, Nos. da to 
48), Vary in number in each bead from two to twelve, and vary in 
diameter from 4 to } of an inch. Each bead has bulbs usally of uniform 
size. The length of the bead varies from & inch to 14 inches’ To 
this type belong two of the Stevenston beads (see fig. 6).2 Beads of 


paste found ina Bronze Age grave-mound and within an urn in Kast Kent (trek. 
Cant, vol. ix. pp. 21-26; arch,, xlv. pl viii, No, 7, 7 55). Four “minute aca 
of green glass” from o barrow at Fovant, Wiltshire (Devizes, Mus, Cat, 29h - 
Ane, Wilts, 236), may be early medieval. Two small round beads suid to be of 
gloss, but of the precise fabrie and colour of which | am unaware, are figured in 
Nilsson's Stone Age, Eng. ecn., 1868, p. 82, and in his Ureinwohner, 1868, p. 65, 

| A specimen was found with an urn in a barrow at Ringwould, Kent (Areh., xlv. 
p. 54), and is shown in fig. 13, No. 3. When Stukeley referred to « head of ‘white 
earth " (Stonehenge, p. 62, Tub, xxxii.), he may have had before him a apecimen of 
this type or of type No, 2, 

* In Wiltshire this type of bead was got in twelve barrows (4nc, Wilts,, i, 4d, 
74, 114, 161, 143, 168, 205, 207, 211, 238, and title-pape), and others are recorded 
from the same area (Thurnam, Arch, xliti. p. 405; Wilts, Arch, Mag., vi. p. 824) 
and fron Dorset ( Warne's Celtic Funwls of Dorset, ii, p. 13) and Cambridgeshire 
(Arch. Jour., ix. p. 22). Othors are mentioned by Mr Woodruff (Arch, xiv. p. 58), 
and by Canon tireenwell (4rch., vol. lii, po 51), and in Jour. ftoyal fast, Cormoall, 
xxi, pol. iii, 

Many of these South English specimens are preserved in the British Museum: and 
in Devizes Museum. 

In the British Museum ure a set of thirteen from Wiltshire (me, Wilts, p. 204) ; 
& set of teu from the sume county (Hawley Collection) ; «set of seven from Cornwall 
Wour, Royal Inst. Cormeall, supra) ; » set of five from Dorset (Durden Collection, 
Warne’s Caltie Tun, supra); & set of three from Wiltshire - one and a fr nak 
of another trom the sane county (rok. alii. p. 494); a fragment of one fom 
Sussex (Horsfield’s History af Lewes, p, 47—Mantell Collection),—in all, forty-cne 
bouds or fragments of beads, representing seven discoveries. 

In Devises Museum, all from Wiltshire, wie = set of ten (Ane, Wilts., 76, pl. ix), 
two seta of three each (etme, Mitte. 163, pl. XVI, }, & set of twa (fae, Wilts. 305), 
two single specimens (Ane. {ilts., 188 und 211),—in all, twenty beads, representing 
six discoveries, In Northern England one, and the fragment of a sevond in the eamne 
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nearly the same shape of a later period are often of a brownish 
Iridescent glass.l * 

When the bulbs of the bead are set well apart os if strung detached 
om a bar it falls into type No. 5,° and when the cylinder is spirally 
twisted, into type No. 6. Specimens of the lnst-mentioned type have 
been found in Wigtownshire and Ayrshire.* 

The fourth cylindrical type (No. 7) is a bead slightly more than 1 inch 
in length, consisting of five closely-set, graded segments of rectangular 
section, and each nearly | of an inch thick. The central segmentis § of an 
inch in diameter. On each side of it is a small segment 3 of an inch in 
diameter. Adjoining each of these last mentioned (and forming the ter- 
minal segments) is a still smaller segment ,*, of an inch in diameter," 


emve, have been found hy Mr Mortimer, atl are in Driffield Musenm ( Forty }acra’® 
Researches, p. 109), 

There are thos sixty-two in English museuma I know of none recorded from 
Ireland or Wales. 

In Scotland, most of the specimens on record are in the Secttish National Museum. 
In addition to the two now recorded from Stevenston, there was a specimen of three 
bulbs, also of grey colour, got within an urn at Marens, Forfurshire (Proc. Soc. And. 
Seot,, vol, xxiv, p. 471), These, with twelve, five, and three from sand-blown areas in 
Elginahire, Wigtownshire, and Ayrshire reapoctively, represent twenty-two discoveries 
comprising twenty-three beads, A thin notched cylindrical bead fhm Wigtownshire 
(in my posession) of brownish grey colour, and mare glassy than porcellancous in 
texture, and another similar from Culbin in the National Scottish Collection, seem to 
belong to a later period, and are therefore excluded from the list just given. There 
ar thus known to be in collections eighty-five specimens of type 4. 

' See, for example, in the British Museum, beads of the Roman period presented 
by the Egyptian Exploration Fund (1486) from Defennehs, | 

* Instances of Anglo-Saxon glass beads, of the shape under disoussion, are given in 
note 2, p. S87. 

‘A specimen is recorded in Proc, rch. Jot, held at Salisbury, 149, p. 08, fig. N: 
und another by Stukeley (Stonehenge, Tab. xxxii. p. 62), The tntter is shown in 
fig. 18, No, &. 

* Three specimens are known, Two from different sites in Ayrshire are in Mr 
Downes's collection, and are figured in Smith's Prehistoric Man in ayrshire at 
pp. 44nd 116. The third was found in Wigtownshire and is in InY possession, and 
is shown in fig. 18, No. 6. 

* Two are known, and were found in Cornwall within an urn hy Mr Borlase (4rch., 
klix. p, 188}, One is shown in fig. 13, No, 7. 
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The fourth class comprises three kinds of ring-like objects, all probably 
east in moulds—discs convex on each face, or convex on one face and 
flat on the other, yarying from about }-inch to 14 inches in diameter and 
} of an inch in thickness, with large central perforation. The first (type 
No. 8) is a plain quoit-like ring.) The second (type No. 9) is similar, 
but has a small perforated protuberance or loop at one point at the 
periphery. The third (type No. 10) is star-shaped, the periphery being 
eut into at regular intervals to form straight, rather short raya, One of 
the Stevenston beads (fig. 6) is of this type, A star-shaped bead in my 
collection was examined some years ago by Prof. W. Gowland, F.S.A., 
who stated it was of “crude enamel coloured by copper”? 


' (me, shown in fig. 13, No 8, was got within an urn in Dorset (Arch, xxx. 
p. 330), A fragment of one of this type or of type 9 was found in Ayrshire (Pre- 
historic Mon in Ayrshire, p. 44, fig. 111). With the assistance of Mr J. Graham 
Unllonder, F.S.A.8cot, 1 have ascertained that six ring-like beads, or “ qucit ” 
beads as they have been appropriately called by some Irish archwologists, all of type 
8 (and none of type 9, [ understand), have been found in Ireland, but all without 
recorded associations, Mr Knowles has two; the Marechioness of Downshire, one ; 
Mr G, Raphael, Galgorm, one; the Rev. Oanon Grainger, Broughshane, Antrim, 
ont; and the sixth specimen is preserved at St Columba College, Dublin, ‘The Rey. 
L. Hasse has stated that the Irish specimens are the same os the English (Jowra, 
Koy. Soc, of Ant. of Iref., vol. xxi, p, 364), A ring of greenish material from Tialy 
very like this type was given by Mr Temple to the British Museum abont 1514. On 
close examination it was seen to be of stone, lathe-turned, and of a late period, 

* Two of these pendant rings have been found in Sussex with Bronze Ago burials, 
One, shown in fig. 13, No, 9, now in the Britizh Museum, was found at Mount 
Caburn (Horsficld’s History of Lewes, i. p. 47, pl. iii. fig. 4; Hore Ferales, p. 200, 
pl. xxv.), and the other at Clayton windmill (drch. Jowr,, xix. 186, and Sus, Arch. 
Coll, viii. 285). 

a One only has been found in England. It ts recorded os having IX points, and as 
being grey like the recently discovered specimen from Stevenston (4 rch, Xxx. p. $30), 
Trish specimens have been noticed (Proc. Soe. Ant. Scot, vol, xxv, p. 310), and Mi 
Knowles possesses two specimens and the British Museum one, Seotland lias 
yielded more of them than any other country, thirteen, whole or fragmentary, 
having been found there—one in each of the counties of Elgin, Ayr, and Perth, two 
in Aberdeenshire, and eight in Wigtownshire, Of the complete Scottish specimens, 
one has five points, three have siz, one has eight, and four have nine points, One 
of Mr Knowles’ specimens has nine points (the most frequently recurring number), 
and the other five pointe. One of them came from Whitepark Bay sandhills, One 
from Wigtownshire sandhills, in my possession, is shown in fig. 13, No. 10, 
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This enumeration seems to ombrace all known varieties of Bronze Age 
objects of the coarse paste variously styled, in conjunction with many 
adjectives, “ plaster,” “ concrete,” “earth,” « earthenware,” “ porcelain,” 
“enamel” “pearly grey substance,” “ baked clay,” “glass,” and 
“paste,” by writers since Stukeley in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
Century. 





Fig. 13, A Classification of Prehistoric Beads of Coarse Vitreous Paste. Types 1 

to Tare shown actual size, and types 8 to 10 half actual size, [. (Flotular : 

Type i, Wigtownshire : 2. Dorset ; a, Kent, HW, Cylinariont : Type 4a, Ayr k 

46, Ayr; 40, Wiltshire ; 5, Wiltshire: 4, Wigtownshire: 7, Cornwall. TIT. 
Bing-like : Type 8, Dorset ; 9, Sussex : 10, Wigtownslire, 


Yet more classes and typea may await discovery. 

In the sand-blown areaa in Ayrshire there have yow been foun 
specimens of types Nos, 4, 6, 8 (or possibly 9), and 10, Types 2,8, and 
10 have bean found within the same trn,*-and in similar elose sociation 


* Reaembling the well-known flattish conieal “ hittons ™ of jet or amber, with V- 
shaped performtion, waa on object of “ nonereta " (arek., xlix. p. 199), got in the 
BIG gTave-mound ae Epecimens of type No.7: which may constitute a fifth class 
and the eleventh type of these paate objects, 

* Arch., XXX, p. 330; see footnote No, 6, p. 307. 
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have been diseovered types 4and 3.) 4 and 7,2 4 and 9% and 4 and 10.4 
Specimens of all types except 1,5 and 6 have thus heen found in the 
closest association, and are therefore contemporary. While there may 
he some doubt as to whether type | should be here classified, specimens 
of types 5 and 6 seem clearly identical in colour and fabric with speei- 
mens of the other types, and it may with some sifety be inferred that 
types Nos. 2 to 10 (if not also No, 1) are contemporary, 

Quoit-like objects of lignite, af type 8, have been found in the same 
urn with paste objects of types 4 and 9.3 Lignite objects, of type 9, 
were got with a paste bead of type 4.2 Near beads of type 4 was found 
a lignite ohject of type 95 A head of tin, of type 4, was got in a 
Wiltshire barrow. The same type made of bone and ivory has been 
found in British barrows? Type 5 occurs in black glass and in bronze.® 
Types 2 and 3 frequently oceur in lignite. 

I have failed to notice any precisely similar objects of vitreous paste 
in collections in various parts of Continental Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and in collections of old-world relics in America, and to trace any 
reference by Continental investigators to theae objects having been found 
Gutaide of the United Kingdom’ Their rarity in Treland (so rich in uloss 

| Archk., xlv, p. 54, 


* Arch., xlix. p, 184; see footnote No. 5, pe. Tho. 
4 See footnote Ne, 2, p. #00, referring to the discovery at Mount Caburn. 


* Within urn No. 6 described in this note, * Ared,, vol, lil, p. 61, 
“ Ane, Wilts., i. 108, pl, xii, ? Ane. Wilts... i. 68. 


* A specimen in black opayoe glass from Culbin, Elginshire, is in the National 
Scottish Collection. Mr Downes has discovered a bronze specimen in Ayrshire. Beads 
of bronze of very similar form have been found at Hallstatt (2. Grabfeld v, Heallatad?, 
Taf. xvii. and pp. 76-80), and in Denmark (Boye's Trowemilles ae reitils on chine 
de Page du Bronce en Donemerk, 1399, pl xxvi.}. 

* Specimens of type No. 4 are, however, somewhat like the notehed ¢ylindrical 
beads of consideruble rarity got with Egyptian remains of the pre Roman periods, 
The British Islands seem partionlarly rich in different kinds of Prehistoric notched 
eylindrical beads, These differed moch at different Periods with respect to sire, 
fabric, and colour, There are five distinct kinds, which may be tentatively styled 


A, B, C, D,and E in order of a conjectural chronology. Class A. probably the , * 
earliest, is represented in the Stevenston “find.” Class B is the rare, pale bine, 3 
opaque, smooth-surfaced bead of ginss, almost like fine porcelain, about §-inch in = 
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beads of a later period) is noteworthy, considering the number of explora- 
tions and the extent there of sandy and bogpy areas. Their extreme 
rarity in the North of England is also remarkable, one bead and the 
fragment of another only having been recorded as found there, notwith- 
standing the industry of Yorkshire barrow-liggers, 

Incidental to the manufacture of bronze was the production of a 
beautiful greenish-blne and sometimes a ureyish vitreous slag; and 
fragments of this slag I have discovered on ancient Scottish sites, and 
two small lumps of brownish slag, with patches of greenish material, of 
course texture, were found at Culbin, and are in the National Scottish 
Collection, The chemistry of the slag is discussed in Figuier’s Primé- 
fie Man, English edition, 1870, p. 261. Figuier there states that 
“chemistry and metallurgy combine to inform us that as soon as bronze 
foundries existed glass must have been discovered. What, in fact, docs 
glass consist of f A silicate with a basis of soda aml potash, combined 
with some particles of the silieate of iron and copper, which coloured it 
blue and green. As the acoria from bronze foundries is partly composed 
of these silicates, it is indubitahle that a kind of glass was formed in the 
earliest metal worka where this alloy was made. It constituted the slag 
or cross of the metal works,” 

Selected portions of this slag could easily be poured when molten into 
moulds, or otherwise manipulated to produce beads and bead-like objects 
of various shapes. Tt is probable that the native bronze artificers of 
these islands began and carried on the making of vitreous heads 
independently of uny Egyptian or other outside influence, 

The distribution of these beads points to the South of England and 


length, in shape like two small oval beads (often of different sizes), joined end to end 
by a thick waist. A specimen has been found in Ayrshire, ond in Aberdeenehire, 


» and within s cinerary urn in Forfarshire (Pree, Soc, Auf. Seot., xxv, p, 447), Claas 


Cis the leas rare bead of clear blue or green glass, varying im length from §-inch to 
14 inches, dumb-bell-shaped, like two round beads joined by u thin waist, 1t is 
common in Ireland, and less common in Scotland. Class D closely resembles class A, 
but is of clear bloe glass in two or more bulbs. Class E is similar to class A, but of 
brown iridescent glassy material, and is found with Anglo-Saxon burials. 
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Scotlind having been bead centres, and the whole boly of evidence 
favours a theory that the beads have wen made at home, There is 
literary and archwological evidence of a crosschannel bartering in 
beads of the Early [ron Age!; but there seems to be no evidence of 
auch traffic in Bronze Age objects of vitreous paste, 


' The reference in Strabo's Geography (iv, 6, par. 3) is vague, but archeological 
evidence is clearer. 

For example, the globular beail of clear glass, with inlaid spiral lines of glass 
different from that of the body of the bead, ia not uneommon in Scotland. One waa 
found with a burial in Koss-shire (P.8.4.8., vol. v, 313), with « bronze fragment and 
a peculiarly shaped urn, and may belong to the latest phuse of the Scottish Bronze 
Period, A very similar bead from Hallstatt is figured by von Sacken, 

Also found at Hallstatt were small fattieh rings of fine surfaced bloe glass and of 
opaque straw-coloured glass, 

Thess have been found in Egypt and in France (in groves at Somsoia, with ohjects 
of iron and bronze, aovording to Morel in the Rerme Archeol., 1866, pl. xiv. 1.), and 
it graves at Pricmeste (areh., xii. 157), 

A few straw-coloured specimens (some apparently lost or abandoned in course of 
being made) were found in a West Scottish hill-fort and in sandy areas in Elginshire 
wid Wigtownshire, and specimens in blue glass have been obtained in the lust- 
mentioned district, nssoctated apparently with objects of the late Seuttish Bronee 
Period, 
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I. Tae Sire asp vrs History. 


Travellers by the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway seldom fail to 
notice «mall clump of hills that lies rather more than a mile to the 
north-west of Croy Station, The aceompanyving map (PLate 1.) 
reproduces its chief geographical features, The twin peak so con- 
spicuous from the train belongs ta what may be called the south-easterly 
Spur ef the range. This spur is in reality a whinstone rilge, easily 
ascended from east or west, but sloping sharply upwards from the 
southern side, and still more sharply downwards on its northern face, 
Its heights, which attain an elevation of 511 feet, are planted, and form 
part of what is known as the Bar Hill Wood. From the summit one 
looks northward, over a green basin of arable land, to a very similar, but 
much shorter and slightly lower, ridge which culminates in « aingle rocky 
peak usually called the Castle Hill (507 ft.). Towards the east the green 
basin is open, Its western side climbs gently until it loses itself on the 
steep shoulders of two flattopped hills that constitute the main, though 
not the highest, portion of the whole group. These latter are separated 
from each other by a comparatively slight depression, and to each of 
them is attached one of the spurs or ridges already described, The 
narrower and more southerly of the flat-topped hills goes by the name 
of Creecy Hill (486 ft.). The more northerly we shall call the Bar 
Hill proper (495 ft.). It is with this last that we are here specially 
concerned, In the course of the operations with which we have to deal, 
its surface was found to consist of a thick layer of boulder clay, On 
the southern side of its highest part the clay rests on a bed of sand. 
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The situation of the range is remarkable. ising as nearly as possible 
midway between sea and sea, it also contains the highest ground along 
the line of the isthmus, The view from the top of the Castle HAill— 
the most favourable point for the purpose—is very extensive, On the 
north, visible in its completeness from end to end, stretches the low 
valley that runs from Forth to Clyde. Across the intervening river 
Kelvin frown the Campsie Fells and their sister hills, forming an impos- 
ing natural bulwark to the “northern realms of ancient Caledon.” 
Even the uninstructed feels instinctively that this would be a position 
of vital importance to any military force attempting to hold the 
isthmus from the south. As a matter of fact, when the spectator turns 
eastwaril, his attention is immediately arrested by the deep depression 
that still marks the course of the great Ditch dug by the Roman 
legions, His eye would find it easy to follow the line all the way 
from Croy Hill to the very spot where he is standing, Some thirty 
or forty yards beneath him, it sweeps along the northern face of 
the Custle Hill, hewn nine feet deep into the solid rock, and passes 
away to the west. DGehind it are atill discernible the traces of the 
companion Rampart. 

A glance at the map will show how the conditions imposed by the 
configuration of the ground were met by the Roman engineers, Both 
Ditch and Rampart at this pomt of their course bend decidedly to the 
north, with the express object of enclosing the Castle Hill, a coign of 
vantage which it would not have been safe to leave outside. But the 
slopes of the hill itself were far too steep to afford secure foothold for 
the Military Way, which was thus compelled to keep some distance to 
the south. When the green basin already spoken of, generally styled 
the Castle Hill Park, ie under cultivation, the line of the Roman 
road can even now be clearly made out, crossing it from east to west, 
and markeill by o slight elevation of the surface. About half-way up 
the western side of the basin tt divides into two, one section branching 
northwards s0 as to approach the Rampart once more, the other 
ascending directly towards the centre of the Bar Hill proper, 
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There is good reason to think that somewhere within this basin, 
under the shelter of the friendly hills, there may at one time have 
nestled a civil settlement or annere, such as was the ordinary accompani- 
ment of every permanent Roman military station, An indication to 
that effect was furnished during the progress of the recent excavations. 
And other signs have not been wanting. An altar dedicated to Silvanus 
was found here in 1895. Again, about the middle of its southern side 
there is an excellent spring of water, near which (according to the 
testimony of labourers still living) drainage operations have disclosed 
sthetantial remains of stone paving. However this may be,! it is certain 
that the Bar Hill proper was the site of a Roman fort. It is admirably 
adapted for the purpose. Its top consists of a wide and comparatively 
level expanse, but on every side except the south the descent is autti- 
ciently steep to be a material aid in defence. To the north, more 
especially, the fall of the ground is rapid, An attacking party from 
that direction could only have got within striking distance after a con- 
tinuous climb of nearly 300 feet. Finally, the discovery of « buried 
well showed that in the very centre of the plateau there had heen in 
Roman times an abundant supply of water, 

Two hundred years ago the remains of the buildings of the fort were 
still considerable, There is, indeed, no mention of them in the earliest 
‘archaeological survey’ of Graham's Dyke, the well-known letter of 
1697 preserved among the Portland Papers, The writer has much of 
interest to say concerning the eastern half of the Vallum and its forts, 
But when he reaches the neighbourhood of Bar Hill, he breaks off wit) 
tantalising abruptness. Kilsyth, he tells ws, is 

a pretty good countrey town, but inferior to Fallkirk or Linlithgow - 
but this I sy for it, there is better entertainment for man and horse 


and more reasonable than anywhere upon the road... . When T am 
at leasure I will give you the rest of this* 





' The operations referred to were carried out in 1873, and the stowes are said te 
have been carried awny to be used as drain covers, SVelematic starch recently made 
for traces of the paving has been fruitless, : 

* Hist. MSS. Commission, Portiond Papers, vol, ii, p. 87, 


eas 


. 
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Ten years later (1707) Sir Robert Sibbald, using the materials collected 
by Timothy Pont, Irvine, and David Buchanan, wrote as follows :— 


From thence [Shirva Burn] a large mile to Barhill, where woe a 
great Fort, which hath had large Entrenchments, the ruins of Buildings 
were traced there, and many Stones have been found there with In- 
scriptions, and some with es upon them, which are kept at the 
Houses of the Nobility and Gentry in the Neighbourhood, there is a 
freeh Spring there and a Fountain, and amongst the Rubbish of the 
Fort, there wae found a large Iron Shovel of a vast weight, and divers 
pe piiehree covecet! with large Stones, were found there upon digging 
the Ground. 


Sibbald’s mention of the “fresh Spring” and the “Fountain” is of 
interest. The latter ia probably identical with the spring that still 
hubbles on the south side of the green basin. The former was in all 
likelihood the overflow from the buried well in the centre of the camp. 
lf this surmise be correct, a further accumulation of debris on the sur- 
face must have almost completely choked the “Spring” aoon after it was 
seen by Sibbald (or his authorities).* There is no reference to it in the 
ftinerarinm Septentrionale, and yet it is just one of the things that 
could hardly have failed to catch the eye of ‘Sandy’ Gordon, had it 
still been visible, His description is as follows :— 

[At Bar Hill there] is to be seen a very large and well preserved Fort 
upon the Wall: Here the Foundations of Buildings appear very distinct 
within the Area ; which ia surrounded with a considerable Number of 
Ditches andl Ramparts,  ycbgakede at the East and West Ends of this 
Fort... . There is no Homan Fort, which I know of in Scotland, where 
the Vestiges of the old dine appear co plain as here, seeing the 
Pretortum, where the Prefect's Tent stood, is as yet very discernible, 
ether with the Lodgements of the other Oificers, . . . The military 
Vay along Graham's Dike, divides itself into two Branches here, the one 
running by the side of the great Ditch, the other comes up to the Ram- 

parte of this Fort.* 
As it stands, the statement regarding the division of the road might 
be interpreted as perfectly accurate, Gordon's actual plan, however, 


| Historical Inquiries, p. 2. 

* The possible effects of mineral operations in the neighbourhood must also be 
reckoned with. It may be mentioned that the water of the well now rises to within 
24 feet of the surface, at which level it atands, 

a Jtin. Sept. pp. 546 ‘ Op, cit., Plate 22. 
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is erroneous, and would appear to have been completed, not by the 
aid of observations on the spot, but by a literal interpretation of 
the text as printed, for the southern branch of the road, instead of 
soberly entering the fort by the eastern gate, is made to run full tilt 
against the ramparts. 
Horsley, writing in 1732, was almost as much impressed by the 
remains as Gordon had been, He says:— 
Barhill fort deserves a particular en and deseription, Its situation 
and strength, and the ruins of buildings within it are very remarkable, 
.. » It has a triple rampart and a ditch on all sides but the north. 
The proetorium is visible, and of a similar figure within the fort itself, 
And three rows of ruins pange i: a rts and ditches appear within 
the practorium. ... There is a branch goes off from the principal 
military way to the north entry of this fort, and foes out again at the 
east entry, and then passing round the south side of the southern summit, 
comes up again to the main way,! 
There is an obvious confusion here regarding the road, and the rampart 
is single, not triple. But the “three rows of ruins” (well shown, by 
the way, in Gordon's plan) were rediscovered during the recent excava- 
tions, when their true significance was made apparent, Maitland (1757) 
offers no fresh contribution of importance to our knowledge. As usual, 
his main anxiety is to detect flaws in the statements of Gordon and 
Horsley, Their accounts of the road give him an opening of which 
he takes full advantage. Unluckily, after he has administered a severe 
castigation to his predecessors for their stumbling, he himself falls 
headlong over precisely the same obstacle. “After the strictest search,” 
he denies that the Military Way ran on the north of the fort. He is 
positive that it went straight through.* 
Roy, in his Military Antiquities, deals very briefly with the Bar Hill 
station, 
The fort, which is a little way detached from the south side of the 
wall, was probably one of those previously erected by Agricola, It is 
surrounded with double ramparts [and] contains many ruinous founda- 
tions within its aren, whose vestiges, however, are not now so entire 
as represented in the Itinerarium,* 
Se i Se Romona, p. 169, ® History of Scotland, pp, 176 £. 
0 Op, cit,, p. 160. 
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Roy, it will be seen, has been misled by surface appearances; as has 
already been remarked, the rampart is a single one, In his plan, too, 
he goes wrong about the ronda just as Maitland had done, for he makes 
the Military Way traverse the camp from emst to west. Yet his 
reference is exceedingly interesting for two reasons, He was the first 
observer to craw attention to the peculiarity presented by this fort in 
heing completely detached from the body of the Vallum, a feature the 
true significance of which hie military instinet enabled him to divine. 
Again, from what he says we can gather that the latter part of the 
eighteenth century saw many inrowds on the ruins. One of these de- 
etructive raids seems to have taken place about 1790. In the old 
Statistical Account of Scotland! (1791) the minister of Kirkintilloch, 
speaking Of Bar Hill, anys :— 
bate lareky' beak Guanriead.< ‘hide arb all caliente 
above with flat bricks, and floored with a mixture of lime and black 
and white gravel, resembling sand from the sea-shore, very unlike any 
that is now to be found in the neighbourhood. 

During the early portion of the nineteenth century the process of 
quarrying went on apace, The site of the fort forms part of the estate 
of Gartshore, and in 1801 and 1802 the then proprietor carried out an 
extensive improvement scheme which was doubtless responsible for 
much, It may be to these changes that Stuart alludes when, writing 
in 1845, he tells us that 

Many of phe foundations] have only been recently removed, to supply 


materials for building, or to serve the purpose of enclosing the adjacent 
fielda® | 





' Vol. i. p. 2768. 

? Cofedowia Lomene (firsted,), p. 531. In the second edition, p. $94, 4 footnote 
(from another hand than Stuart's) gives a remarkable story of destruction aaid to 
have been wrought in 1809, when ‘stone walls” were “demolished” and “ massive 
foundations rooted out.” The accuracy of this whole statement is open to serious 
doubt, 1t is asserted, for instance, that the fort was ** surrounded by a thick stone 
wall forming a great square,” Mr Whitelaw’s excavations proved conclusively that 
this was not the case, The original narrator may have been confusing Bur Hill with 
Custlecary. 
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In 1892 the remains attracted the notice of the Glasgow Archaeological 
Society's Committes, then engaged on an examination of the structure 
ef the Antonine Vallum, In their published Meport they say :— 

The outline of the station can still be made out in the field—the 

indent of the ditch all round being readily traceable, aa well aa the 

rounded corners of the enclosure.’ 
lt might have been added that beneath the field hedge on the south the 
kerb of the southern rampart peeped out here and there above the 
gres. Even so, the picture presents a melancholy contrast to that 
drawn a century and a half before by Gordon, A few years longer, and 
the very site would perhaps have been forgotten. Fortunately, it was 
not to be s0, 

Li. Mn Worreraw’s Excavations, 

An entirely fresh chapter in the history of the fort was opened 
in 1902. In the preface to the Aeport already quoted, cordial 
acknowledgment is made of the liberality with which Mr Alexander 
Whitelaw of Gartshore had placed at the service of the Glasgow 
Committee the labour necessary for cutting the numerous sections of 
Rumpart and Diteh made at Croy and ot Bar Hill. TH his generosity 
deserved warm recognition then, Mr Whitelaw has now laid under a 
much deeper obligation all who are in any way interested in the story 
of Roman Britain, With a public spirit that is beyond praise, he hus 
had the camp and its surroundings systematically explored at his own 
expense, keeping in close personal touch with the work throughout, and 
letting it be clearly understood that excavation was to proceed until 
there was nothing more to be discovered. It is but fair to add that the 
cecess achieved is due in no small measure to the enthusiasm, care, and 
well-reasoned perception of Mr John M'Intesh, the forester on the 
Gurtshore Estate, to whom was entrusted the duty of immediate super- 
vision, Mr M‘Intosh has also rendered valuable aid in the preparation 
of the present Report. | 

Operations were commenced on November 20th, 1902. Attention 

1 The Antonine Wail, efe., p. M4. 
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was first directed to those points where the surface indications were at 
all abnormal. The field had been under corn, and several patches 
showed stubble of unusually vigorous growth. An hour or two sufficed 
to dispose of these. On their being ‘ pitted,’ the evidence was such as 
Lo suggest that, at some time or other, at least some of them had been 
fireplaces, Underneath each was a layer of wood ashes, from 1 to 2 feet 
thick, with a large stone in the centre. The spot next chosen for 
attuck lay almost exactly in the middle of the fort, It had long been 
remarkable for its peculiar greenness in spring and early summer, The 
sloping ground immediately to the south of it, too, was frequently damp. 
Digging soon revealed the cause of these phenomena. Less than a foot 
beneath the surface the workmen struck the kerb of an old well. 

Such a discovery on the very first morning was a piece of rare good 
fortune, and it was followed up without delay, In the face of consider- 
able difficulties, the well (which had plainly been filled up of set 
purpose) was entirely cleared out. The upper stratum was disappoint- 
ing. It consisted wholly of building material—pieces of freestone of 
various sizes, sometimes dressed, but generally quite rough—piled in 
hopeless confusion. At a depth of 12 feet there came to licht the 
capital of a column, the precursor of much that was interesting. On 
November 22nd the workmen were 17 feet down, and had recovered 
five capitals and bases of pillars, 154 linear feet of round colummna, and 
one fragment of an inscribed tablet. At this juncture it became 
neceasary to erect overhead gear, In view of the ureat weight of the 
stones and the consequent danger of serious accident, it was deemed 
wivisahle to employ two winches, one to let down and pull up the man 
who attached the tackle for haulage, the other to bring to the surface the 
columns, bases, and capitals that now formed an almost solid mass, the 
larger pieces usually jammed hard against the stone ‘cradling * of the 
well, With a total diameter of not more than 4 feet, the SPMIE con 
ditions were extremely trying. ‘The water also proved very troublesome, 
rising with steadily inereasing rapidity. To keep it under, a running 
wear with two buckets had to be constantly in motion. 


DISCOVERY OF THE WELL. "mae 


All obstacles were, however, overcome; and the deeper the workmen 
deavended, the keener grew the interest. On November 24th a second 
and third fragment of the inseribed tablet reached the surface, as well 
as more portions of pillars and a few pieces of oak. On Monday the 
26th, besides further portions of pillara, the spoils included an inscribed 
altar (found 33 feet down), the horn of a red deer, a single coin (which 
was resting on the edge of one of the ‘cradling’ stones), a number of 
bits of squared oak, the frame and pulley wheel that had belonged to the 
original overhead gearing, and many pieces of iron, On the 27th, at 
58 feet, there was found a broken amphora of great size, with a bag of 


what looked like tools inside the largest fragment, as well as a miscel- 


laneous collection of objects of iron. Bottom was finally touched at 43 
feet. Immediately above, a stratum of mud and small stones, 24 feet 
in thickness, had been encountered. The whole of the material of which 
it was composed was carefully washed through riddles, with the result 
that a number of coins and other small objects were recovered, The 
foundations of the ‘cradling’ were then strengthened with cement, the 
bottom filled in with concrete, and the well allowed to fill with water. 
Fig, 1 is a view taken after all was over. In the background are shown 
some of the building-stones that had been used to fill the uppermost 
portion, 

An inventory of the contents of this wonderful cache will be given 
below. Its exploration provided a powerful incentive to further investi- 
vation of the site, and the subsequent operations, though fruitful in many 
ways, furnished no episode nearly so exciting. The work proceeded— 
more or lesa intermittently, according to the season—until the summer of 
1905. During the first few months of its course the excavators were 
much hampered by wet weather, and particularly by a succession of 
heavy rainstorms, which interrupted the digging, caused the excavations 
in many eases to fall in,' and interfered seriously with accurate observa- 


1 Tt was specially unfortunate that much damage was done before photographs 


were secured. But for this, the illustrations in the present Report would have been 
a good deal more effective. 


, a 
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tion. A detailed narrative of events is, however, hardly called for, It 


will be at once simpler and sloane lo summarise and illustrate under 





Fig. 1. The Well. 
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lp proper tte headings the more imi portant of the results olitained From 


i historical point of view, the most interesting of these was the confirma: 
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THE EARLY FORT. ALS 


tion of Roy's conjecture that the Bar Hill had originally been fortified 
under the orders of Agricola, It will be convenient to deal first with 
the evidence for this older occupation, 


Il]. Tue Earnty Four. 


Of the early fort no trace whatever remained above the surface. Its 
discovery waa accidental, During a seareh for buildings within the 
ramparts of the later enclosure, the workmen had occasion to cut a series 
of parallel trenches N. and S. Quite unexpectedly these revealed a 
large ditch about 9 feet wide by 4) feet deap, and of the V-shaped type 
so frequently associated with Roman military engineering, On further 
examination, this ditch proved to be part of a connected system, When 
the whole had heen opened up, there finally emerged the outline shown 
in red wpon the Plan (Pare I1.), and here reproduced independently as 
fig. 2. Its form speaks for itself so clearly that verlal deseription is 
hardly necessary. 

The shape and size of the fort proper are indicated by the course 
of the inner ditch. It was oblong, with slightly rounded corners. The 
major axis ran nearly due 5.W. and N.E., and had a tetal length of 
191 feet, measured over the ditch at either side. The minor axis, 
similarly measured, had a length of 160 feet. After deduction for the 
breadth of the ditch, this gives an interior area of little more than half 
an acre, And the available space must have been still further reduced 
by the ordinary requirements of defence. There would certainly be a 
rampart running all the way round. As the depth of forced soil was 
always greater on the inner than on the outer margin of the fossa, it is 
probable that the rampart was an earthen ager, in the construction of 
which the upeast would be utilised, There were no signs of a stone 
foundation, The fort appears to have had but a single gateway. This 
stood almost in the centre of the N.E. side, and had a width, at the 
ditch, of 14 or 15 feet. 

As will be seen from the Plan and from fig, 2, there was also an outer 
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defence, consisting mainly, if not entirely, of a second diteh, This 
latter presents some rather remarkable features. The line it follows is 
far less regular than might have been expected, and the object of the 





Fig. 2. The Early Fort. 


deviations is not always easy to appreciate. The ingenious way in 
which it is doubled in front of the gate of the fort is, of course, readily 
intelligible. Again, the break just beyond the doubled section was 
obviously the regular entrance ; its width corresponds very closely to 
the width of the break in the inner ditch. The apparent weakness of 
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the whole N.W. face is more difficult to understand, The great gap on 
that front seema to have been unprotected, It is, of course, always 
possible that it may have been covered by a palisade, or by some form 
of brushwood entanglement. But no evidence to that effect was 
fortheoming. The post-holes discovered towards its eastern end clearly 
belonged to a later structure; some of them had actually been sunk in 
the filled-up ditch. 

Contiguous to the fort on the 5.W. was an annexe having the shape 
of an irregular quadrilateral, Its exact form was doubtless determined 
by the secondary purpose which its ditches were evidently intended to 
serve. A comparison of Plan (Piare IT.) and Sections (Puare IL) 
will show that any water accumulating in the inner diteh of the fort 
would be drained off westwards by the ditches of the annexe, At one 
point the southern ditch of the annexe dipped into a hollow, and just 
there it was tapped by a long conduit, dug into the clay and covered 
with large flag-stones. No corresponding provision was necessary on 
the N.W., as on that side the inclination of the ground was such that 
the northern ditch of the annere would drain the other ditches into the 
most westerly ditch of all! This last, it should be obeerved, was 
afterwards transformed, by the engineers of the second occupation, into 
the inner ditch of the later fort—a circumstance that gave not a little 
trouble to the excavators. They owe the solution of their difficulty to 
a timely visit from Mr Haverfield. 

As has already been stated, the whole of the early ditches were cleared, 
except, of course, where they passed beneath the walls of the later or 
Antonine buildings, It is noteworthy that the only relic they yielded 
was one old shoe, ‘The usual method of opening them was to dig a 
narrow trench down the centre. The earth then slipped away from the 
sides and was easily shovelled out, At four places, however, complete 


1 Tt is worth drawing attention to the ingenious bending of the various ditches at 
the N.W. corner of the fort. The object was evidently to break the force of the 
water that, after heavy rain, would rush} from three different directions into the 
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sections were cut, with the view of observing the precise nature of the 
stratification. The following was the result :— 

Section Vo, I (cut at the point As? width of diteh, 9 feet; depth of 
diteh, 4 feet 3 inches).—This was almost entirely tilled with out 
pieces of turf in a wonderful state of preservation, Near the 
surface were a number of small bones, Roots of whin and hazel 
were embedded in the sides, 

Section No. 2 (cut at the point B;! width of ditch, 8 feet; depth of 
ditch, 4 feet 2 inches)—At the bottom was a depth of 1 foot 
Finches of soft clay, Then came loose soil, stones, and pieces 
of heathery turf. Hazel roots were acnin in evidence, and also 
fragments of branches, 

Section Wo. 3 (cut at the point C;!' width of ditch, 8 feet ; depth 
of ditch, 3 feet 7 inches),—The bottom was composed of sandy 
eilt and vegetable matter, in a layer 1 foot 10 inches thick. 
Upon this there rested « mass of loose sojl and stones, near the 
foot of which were found a few small pieces of cut wood, 

Section No. 4 (cut at the point I) ;! width of diteh, 11 feet ; depth of 
ditch, 4 feet 6 inches)—Here 1 foot of soft clay, at the bottom, 
was followed by 1 foot 6 inches of vegetable matter and sand. 
Next came loose soil unl stones. The sides of the diteh once 
more contained roots of hazel and whin. 


Such are the main facts as ascertained by help of the spade, We 
have still to inquire what inferences can safely be drawn. The mere 
existence of the annere, no less than the elaborate arrangements for 
drainage, proves that the early fort was more than the temporary 
halting-place of a detachment on the march, Tt was constructed to is 
the permanent home of a small garrison. But the period of actual 
occupation was very short. UHad it heen otherwise, broken pottery and 
similar debris would inevitably have gathered in the ditches, When 
the builders of the second and larger fort arrived upon the seene, the 

I See fig, 2. 
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site had long been abandoned. ~The ditehes had silted up to the depth 
of about 2 feet. Above that they were still open, but their sides were 
overgrown with brushwood. Half a century would seem a reasonable 
allowance for the transformation, and this tallies admirably with the 
historical data. It is beyond question that the later fort is contempor- 
ary with the Vallum of Antoninus Pius, In other words, its erection 
may be fixed at about 140 a.p. Going back fifty or sixty years, we 
find that Agricola, in the course of his fourth campaign (81 a.p.), erected 
a line of fortified posts along the southern side of the Forth and Clyde 
isthmus.’ Three or four years later he was recalled by Domitian, and 
the Roman troops apparently withdrawn from Caledonia.2 The links 
in the chain of testimony eould hardly be forged more strongly. The 
early fort on the Bar Hill is to be asseciated with Agricola’s: ‘ con- 
quest.’ Ita situation and its cunningly devised defences furnish an apt 
illustration of the eulogium of Tacitus: “ Experts used to remark upon 
the exceptional sagacity he displayed in choosing suitable sites; they 
said that no fort planted by Agricola had ever been either taken Irv 
storm or surrendered upon terms.”* At the same time, ite size shows 
how slender was the force he could spare for garrison duty, how pre- 
carious the foothold he had won, It is a strange commentary on the 
boast which Tacitus makes him address to his soldiers: “ #inem Arifan- 
niae non fame nec sumer, eed castris ef arms fenemue; taventa Britannia 
ef eubacta,” 4 


IV. Tae AsToxixe Fort. 


A, General Description, 


The later or, as it may convemently be termed, the Antonine fort 
was fully six times as large os its predecessor. It was more nearly 
square in shape, but had the usual rounded corners, For a detailed 
plan see Pate [1, Measured from the inner kerb of the rampart at the 

' Tacitus, <grirofa, o 23, 

* Perdomita Britennia ef statim miso, as Tacitus puta it in his Histories (i, 2), 

* Tacitus, Agrirala, c. 22. * Tind.,-o 38. 
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gateways, the dimensions were 375 feet from W, to E. and 369 feet from 
S, to N. The area was, therefore, just over three acres.' The general 
situation is clearly exhibited in the sections (Puare II). No. 1, which 
passes right through the Well, runs (on line CG) from the 5,.W. to the 
N.E. corner. No. 2 runs along the other diagonal (on line EA) from 
N.W,toS.E. No. 3 follows a line (DH) between the W, and E. gateway, 
No, 4 gives the corresponding line (BF) from 8. to N., and is at the 
same time prolonged sufficiently far to include the ditch of the Antonine 
Vallum. A comparison of the levels will show that the fort oceupied 
the whole crown of the hill. The highest point is not very far from the 
centre. The ground falls away more or less quickly on every side. 


Towards the N. the descent is regular and rapid. 


Roy's remark regarding the peculiar position of the Bar Hill fort 
has already been quoted. Alone among the ‘stations’ on the Vallum 
it stands entirely detached. The others (so far as known) all abut 
directly on the great Rampart, which thus forms their northern 
bulwark. In this case the northern defenees of the fort are entirely 
independent, although weaker than they would have been but for a 
consciousness of the formidable barrier that lay beyond. Fig. 3 repre- 
sents the view from the inside of the N. gate, To left and mght are 
visible the ends of the ditch of the fort, where it flanks the approach, 
From the gate an exploratory trench has been carried out to, and 
through, the Vallum, the southern kerb of which is, at this point, 120 feet 
distant from the outer kerb of the Rampart of the fort. The section 
made in the body of the rampart affords o glimpse of the great Ditch 
outside. In the intervening space can be seen the Military Way running 
westwards, Ite southern margin is 78 feet from the outer kerb of the 


rampart at the gate, 
In spite of the completeness with which the opus valli is described in 


1 ‘This calenlation is only roughly approximate, being based on the dimensions 
stated. It ahould be explained that, apart from the rounded corners, the outline of 
the fort was slightly irregular. The N. rampart was 15 feet longer than the &., the 
FE. 6 feet longer than the W. 
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the Glasgow Report, cited above, it may be well to record briefly the 
restilt of the cuttings made on the present oceasion. Fig. 4 gives a near 
view of the section shown in the distance in fig. 3. It brings out very 
clearly the general structure of the Rampart itseli—the stone base, 14 
feet wide, with its carefully laid kerb on either side, and the layers of 


turt rising above it in regular courses, At this point the turf still stands 





Fig. 4. Section across the Antonine Hamiaurt, 


4 feet high. Opposite the ection the Ditech was found to be 14 feet 
deep, and to have a breadth of 40 feet—almost the maximum. The 


Military Way was laid bore for 140 lineal yarda along the line seen in 


fig, 3. Fig. 2? ives A Ml idea of the veneer] effect looking weat. The 
road proved to be about 17 feet in width and excellently 


constructed, 
lts foundation waz formed of ao stratum of fairly large 
Ve 


stones restine on 
a bed of wrought clay. This was surmounted by a convex layer of 


smaller stones, providing a surface whence the water must have drained 
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away quickly into one or other of the two gutters that ran alone 
the sides. , 

The convex ‘crown just spoken of was oa characteristic feature of 
Koman roads generally. On the exposed summit of the Bar Hill it must 
have been particularly useful. There is no spot on the line of the 
isthmus where the rain-clouds discharge themselves more freely—a fact 
that lends peculiar interest to an opinion formed by Mr M‘Intosh, and 





Fie. 5. The Military Way, looking W. 


shared by the expertenced labourers who did the digging. Certain 
indications which they noted have led them to believe that, when the 
fort was made, the whole of the space within the ramparts—if not also 
the ground lying to the north, a8 far as the Antonine Vallum—had 
been systematically stripped of turf and then covered with a layer of 
wrought clay from 7 to 8 inches in thickness. Such a layer would be 
Impervious to rain, while the never-fniling slope would effectually 
prevent the formation of pools. Dryness at all sensons would thus be 
ensured, and a coating of gravel or small stones would make walking 
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easy and comfortable. A precnution so eminently practical would be 
worthy of the best traditions of Roman engineering. So far, however, 
ns the layer of clay is concerned, the evidence cannot be regarded os 
quite conclusive, Even if it be conceded that the clay within the camp 
differed markedly in appearance from the ordinary boulder clay of the 
surrounding fields, we have still to reckon with the constant going te 
and fro of human feet during perhaps thirty or forty years of actual 
occupation ; assuming that the loose surface soil had first been cleared 
away, we should expect such trampling to produce an effect not 
dissimilar from ‘puddling.' Corrohorative testimony may one day be 
obtained from other sites, for it is in the last degree unlikely that the 
Bar Hill fort would be unique. But, in the meantime, Judgment must 
be suspended, On the other hand, the probability that the turf and. 
the loose soil were removed seems very strong. It will be recollected 
that cut pieces of turf were used at some points for filling up the ditches 
of the Agricolan fort. hie must represent a surplusage which could 
not be turned to account in any other way, The bulk would doubtless 
be absorbed in the construction of the new defences, in a manner which 
will presently be clear, 


SG. The Defences. 


(a) The Rampart—The rompart, whieh constituted the principal 
defence of the fort, was built on precisely the same plan as the great 
rampart of the Antonine Vallum. That is, it consisted of a wall of turt 
resting upon a foundation of stone. The stone foundation proved to be 
intact for the larger part of the way round. It had a uniform breadth 
of 12 feet, and was formed of two parallel kerbs of dressed stones with 
a mass of rubble between. wing to the slope, cutting had everywhere 
heen necessary in order to obtain a level bed, Hence the iuner kerb 
was always further below the modern surface than the outer one. 
On the north side, to the east of the gateway, where the ground is 
unusually steep, the foundation had been stepped, as is done with 
modern foundations, the outer half being 6-8 inches lower than the 
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inter one. Special care had heen bestowed upon the rounded corners. 
At each of them the stones were Iarger and the rubble better laid, as if 
the superstructure were intended to he heavier. In all likelihood we 
have here an indication that the angles. of the enclosure were fortified 
with towera, in accordance with the usual Roman practice.’ One of the 
principal objects of etch towers was to serve for the mounting of artillery, 
In the present instance they were probably of wood.* No other trace 
of their existence was observed, if we except the numerous ballista balls 
found scattered throughout the camp, 

Fig. 6 will serve to illustrate the description just given of the stone 
foundation. It is a view of the N.E. corner, taken from the north-west, 
and it is interesting as showing that at this point the rampart was pierced 
by a well-made condutt, built of heavy, dressed stones, and having a 
width of 1 foot 2 inches. There was a similar conduit near the N,W. 
corner, but no corresponding provision could be discovered at either of 
the southern angles, The inner kerb is well displayed in fig. 7, which 
represents a longitudinal section of the western rampart, looked at from 
within the fort. Above the kerb can be seen a considerable portion of 
the original turf wall, with the familar dark lines pencilled across its 
face. This and other sections were examined with particular attention. 
[t was found that the dark lines, or carbonised strata, were generally 
about half an inch thiek, and that they occurred at intervals of from 
4 to 6 inches. These dimensions suggest that the Inyers of turf 
lid been placed grass to gross,’ o plan not uncommon to this day 
‘1 the construction of turf fences. As a matter of fact, it sometimes 
proved practicable, by dint of cautious handling, a0 to separate the 


oof Hyginus, De sown. coafr., . 55, 

2 Cf, the description quoted below from Arrian of the fort af Phasis (irre, p. 31), 

2 Otherwise the intervals between the dark lines would have been much smaller. 
It ig true that Vegetis (iti, 8) gives 6 inches ns the normal thickness of a sod 
eut for military purposes. But, even if the authority of Vepetins stood higher 
than it setually does, there would remain (1) the practical difficulty of cutting sods of 
such thickness in ordinary Scottish coil, and (2) the certainty that the original thick- 
ness, whatever it may have been, would be considerably reduced under pressure, 
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layers that one portion of the carbonised matter was lifted off, while 
the other portion remained behind. Even the original pieces of turf 
oceasionally came away without difficulty, and then if appeared that 


the. successive courses had broken joint. To judge by an excellent 





Fig. &. Foundation of Rampart, NE. HOME, showing Conduit. 


section sectired near the N.E. corner, the inner face of the rampart 
rose at an inclination of about 1] im 4, 


(i) The (raters, ~The fi ith had the norms! four citeways, Those 
on the N, and on the 5, were 8 or 9 feet nearer the western than the 
eastern side of the enclosure, Those on the E, and on the W. were 
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respectively 138 and 137 feet distant from the inner kerb of the northern 
rampart. From the southern rampart the corresponding distances were 
216 and 211 feet! It follows that the Portae Principales were almost 
exactly opposite one another, but that the line of the Via Principalis, 
or street passing in front of the Praetorium, was some 76 feet nearer the 
Porta Practoria than the Porta Decumana* All four gateways were 
much of the same size, being from 12 to 144 feet wide. That on the W, 
was decidedly larger than the rest. That on the N. was singular in having 
a amall conduit crossing it at an angle (see fig. 3), to carry the surface 
water from behind the mumypart inte the ditch on the west of the approach, 
At each of the gateways, except the southern one, there was found on 
either side, close to the stone base of the rampart, a line of three poat- 
holes, placed from 3 to 4 feet apart and varying in depth from 2 to 24. 
feet. Every one of the eighteen holes contained the stump of an onken 
post, fixed in its place by stones rammed in hard beside it. In fig. 8, 
which gives a view looking out through the E. euteway, the three atumpe 
on the right hand (which are in very fair preservation) have been taken 
out and planted on the ground, each beside the hole to which it originally 
belonged. The position of the holes themselves can be best appreciated 
by once again turning back to tig. 5, where there is a foot-rule lying 
between two of them. [t will be noted how near they ure to the end of 
the stone foundation. 

Tt must not be supposed that these stumps are the remains of the actual 
posts of the gates, If that had been their character, the absence of holes 
at the southern entrance would have been inexplicable, Their true 
purpose waa altogether different. It is practically certain that each of 
the gateways was flanked by wooden towers mised on the top of the 
rampart. It may be presumed that, at those entrances where the stumps 

* Tt will be remembered that the E. rampart was 6 feet longer than the W. one, 
See avpra, p. 16, footnote. 

2 This was the most usual arrangement; see the stutisties collected by Dr 
Christison (Proceedings, tird series, vol. xi. p. S47), 2 


9 The exact figures are—N. guteway 15 fevt, 5S. gateway 12 feet, E. gateway 12 
feet, W. gateway 144 feet. 
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occur, the flanking towers were connected by a wooden gangway, passing 
over the top of the gate and supported on either side by stout posts of 
oak. It will be observed that the posts were not sunk so deeply in the 
ground as might have been expected from their size. This may indicate 
that they were trussed or strutted. Struts or a ‘lining’ would un- 
doubtedly add to their effectiveness in respect of a secondary object 
which we may believe that they were meant to serve—the provision 
of a facing for the turf rampart at the pointe where it descended 
perpendicularly. In view of the character of the material, some such 
system of protection at those points would be essential. Otherwise 
the main defence would have tended to crumble away under the 
influence of natural causes, 

The exception in the case of the southern entrance has still to be 
accounted for, Here, although there were no post-holes, there were 
distinct, if imperfectly defined, traces of stone foundations, just within 
the fort, on each side of the gateway. This entrance, therefore, wis 
constructed in more elaborate fashion than the others, On the W. side the 
surviving foundations were sufficiently extensive to be the remains of a 
guani-chamber, and we may conelude that there was probably a guard- 
chamber on the E, side also, As for the wooden gangway, it was in all 
likelihood supported by solid masonry. A motive for such special pre- 


cautions is easy to discover. The Antonine Vallum notwithstanding, 


the country lying to the rear had to be regarded as at least potentially 
hostile. The wild tribes inhabiting it were never thoroughly subdued. 
It is significant that the ‘stations’ at Ardoch and at Birrens both 
turn their faces southwards. And at Bar Hill, so far as the configuration 
of the ground was concerned, it was the 8. side of the fort that was 
most exposed to danger of attack. The forces of the enemy could he 
massed only a short distance off, on the slope of Creeey Hill (see Prats L.), 
while the intervening depression contains hollows where small bodies 
could rally for a sudden rush. That the engineer who designed the 
fortifications was alive to this weakness will be still more apparent 
when we come to describe the ditches. 
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Before we leave the gateways, a word may be added regarding the 
roads. It will be remembered that the Military Way, after passing 
through the Castle Hill Park, swept round to the N. to rejoin the 
Antonine Rampart.' Near the bottom of the slope of the Bar Hill 
proper, 110 yards away from the wall of the fort, it sent off a branch 
which led straight to the eastern gateway, This branch was only about 
10 feet wide, and was not nearly so well made as the Military Way 
itself, A similar branch evidently united the Military Way with the 
N. gate. On the S,, again, there were indications of 4 road ronning 
over the eastern shoulder of Creecy Hill. Whether this last was really 
Roman could not be determined with any certainty. If it was, it must 
huve issued from the 5. gate of the fort, On the other hand, it seemed 
clear that the western gateway had been but litthe used. Two ditches 
passed right in front of it without a brenk, aud the earth that had been 
thrown out of them had lain virtually undisturbed, No sign of a road 
could be detected in the field beyond. Indeed, a road here would have 
been superfiuous. The obvious line of communication westwards was 
the Military Way, and that could more easily be reached by the road 
connecting it with the N. gate. 


(c) The Ditches,—The fort was defended on three sides by a double 
ditch, On the N., in view of the extra protection afforded by the 
Antonine Vallum, a single ditch was deemed sufficient. At each of the 
northern angles, therefore, the two ditches coming from the 5, united 
as soon as they had fairly rounded the corner. On all sides save the W. 
there were breaks opposite the gates, to permit of the passage of the 
roadway. On the E. and on the §., where the ditches were double, the 
break was effected by making the outer ditch return at right angles upon 
the inner one, Except for these interruptions, the circuit was con- 
tinuous. The peculiarity presented by the W. gateway can be readily 
explained. In the absence of a road, it did not seem worth while filling 
up the Agricolan ditch, which at this point coincided with the line of 

1 See supra, p. 404, 


- 
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the inner ditch of the Amtenine fort. Accordingly, that ditch was 
widened somewhat, to adapt it to its new surroundings, and at the 
same time m second ditch, the outer one, was dug parallel to it 
all the way along. While the twofold barrier thus erented would 
add to the strength of the gute, it would not prevent its heing 
used for sally, In an emergency a bridge of planks could easily 
he improvised. 

The ditches were all cut upon a uniform general plan, On leaving 
the surface, scarp and countersearp aloped inwards as if destined to meet 
and form a V. The initial angle of descent ranged from 30° to 40°. 
But the actual meeting never took place, About 18 inches above the 
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Fiy. ¥. Section showing skape of Ditehes. 


lowest level, the two sides suddenly became perpendicular, ax indicated 
in fig, 9, the result being to provide a fat bottom, sometimes as much as 
9 feet broad, sometimes no more than 8 inches. Such a device would 
render the trenches most difficult things to get out of, and we cannot but 
suppose that this accounts for its adoption." If the width at the hottom 
varied, so did the width at the top. Im this latter reapect the differ- 
enees between the different ditches are particularly interesting. They 
can be most simply shown by the following table, which should be 
compared with the illustrations given in Puate TV. 


1 Something of the same sort has been noted on the line of the English Wall, in the 
case of the ditch attached to the Turf Wall at Appletree (Trans. of the Cumh, ana 
West, Ant. and Arch. Society, xiv. 187). : 
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OROSS-SECTIONS OF DEFENCES 


TAHLE OF WrorTks ! 
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[t will be seen that only one element is absolutely constant—the 
breadth of the stone base of the rampart. Lf, however, we leave ont of 
aceount the N. side, with its single diteh, we find two other features 
that do not change—the breadth of the inner ditch, and the total 
measurement from the kerb of the rampart to the further margin of the 
outer ditch, The differences, therefore, can hardly be altogether 
haphazard. How are they to be explained ! 

The exceptional width of the fossa on the N, was obviously due to 
the fact that it was the only defence of the kind on that face of the fort. 
On the remaining three sides the breadth of the outer ditch appears to 
have been determined by the character of the ground lying beyond. 
Towards the W. this was open. A limit of 13 feet was accordingly 
deemed adequate, It was otherwise towards the S&S Attention has 
already been directed to the peculiar danger to which the defences there 
lay open. A conse1ousness of such danger is reflected in the formidable 
nature of the outer ditch, which was 8} feet deep, and fully a foot wider 
than the inner one, We may trace evidence of the same feeling of 


I‘The figures are taken from sections (see PLATE IV.) very carefully made—two 
on each side, at the points indicated in Prare 1.—for the express purpose of apcur- 
ing accurate measurements, At the same time they ought to be regurded merely 
an reasonable averages, The lines of the ditches were not drawn with mathematica! 
exactitude, 
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insecurity in yet another precaution, The gap admitting the road from 
the S, was completely ‘covered’ hy a short ditch or fifufus, some 30 feet 
long, 1? feet broad, and 7 feet deep—an offective check to the force of a 
direct charge. Similar care was called for onthe E. There the rampart 
overlooked the green basin of the Castle Hill Park. At first the slope 
was gradual, After 30 or 40 yards it became steeper, and at one part 
the descent waa sufficiently abrupt to conceal a portion of the hillside 
from the view of the defenders. Special measures were taken to cope 
with these conditions. On the E. the outer ditch was 3 feet wider than 
on the W., while the gateway was ‘ covered" just as was the gateway on 
the S. The covering ditch, however, was not 0 mere fitulus; it was too 
large for that.) Beginning opposite the gateway, 25 feet from the outer 
ditch, it ran parallel to the main ditches for a distance of 93 feet towards 
the S. It is significant that it occupied the crest immedintely above 
the expanse of ‘deal’ ground that has just been referred to. An 
attacking party emerging from the hollow would have found them- 
selves immediately confronted by an obstacle not leas than 14 feet 
wide and 6 feet deep, 

Finally, it may be noted that the depth of the ditches was by no means 
uniform, The outer ditch on the 5, side represented the maximum 
(8) feet). The average all over was from 1] to 2} feet less, Even in the 
ease of the same ditch there were sometimes very considerable variations. 
On the W., for example, for o distance of some 20 feet in front of the 
W. gateway, the two ditches were no more than 3) feet deep, This 
was on or near the summit of the hill. Lower down, they made a much 
closer approuch to the average. Similarly, the single ditch on the N, 
was 74 feet deep beside the gateway, but more than 8 feet at its western 
end. The lack of uniformity as between different ditches, and even 
(occasionally, at least) as between different parts of the same ditch, was 
partly the result of subsequent levelling of the ground. But it may algo 
have been largely due to the varying requirements of defence ; where the 


1 Per latitudinem portarim similifer fossa fel, quod propter brevitadem Mili 
cognomiveatuon end (Hyginus, De mewn, anatr,, o, 40). 
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danger was greatest, the ditch would be dug deepest. Convenience for 
purposes of drainage was probably also « regulating factor. In this 
connection it should be observed that the only overflow drain that 
could be discovered was one that ran due N. from the N.W. corner, 
the lowest point of the whole enclosure. And here the primary 
object was to carry off the sewage of the fort in the direction of the 
great Diteh of the Vallum. At the other corners the engineers seem 


to have depended on the drying influences of nature. Normally, of . 


course, the ditehes of the fort were intended to be free of water. 
Yet during heavy rain they must often have contained a large accumu- 
lation, and there is no more striking proof of the pains bestowed 
upon their construction than the special means taken to protect the two 
corners that were lowest and, therefore, chiefly exposed to risk of damage 
—those at the S.W. and the N.W. respectively. It is towards these 
points that the fall of the ground is most rapid, and it would be the 
ditch nearest the camp that was most liable to sudden flooding. In 
the centre of that ditch, at each of the corners named, there rose a 
solid bank of wrought or ‘puddled’ clay, 35 yards in length round 
the curve, 2} feet in height, 2 feet wide at the bottom and | foot wide 
at the top, When the loose earth was cleared away by the excavators, 
these banks were found intact. 


In the light of the descriptions just civen, it will not be hard to con- 
jure up a picture of what the outward appearance of the Antonine fort 
must have been while it was entire. That picture would be typical of 
moat of the second-century Roman forts in North Britain. And it may 
be interesting to compare it with the following verbal sketch of a 
frontier post in quite another portion of the Empire. In his Periplus of 
the Kuxine Sea,! Arrian, then governor of Cappadocia, thus writes to his 
master Hadrian regarding the ‘station’ at Phasis, the most easterly 
city on the Black Sea coast :—‘ The fort itself, which is garrisoned by 
400 picked troops, occupies a position which appeared to me at once very 

' Cap, 12. 
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strong by nature and admirably calculated to secure the safety of those 
approaching the town by sea, Two ditches run round the rampart, both 
of them broad, Formerly the rampart was of earth and the towers 
planted on it were of wool, Now both rampart and towers are made of 
brick. The former rests on o substantial foundation, and has artillery 
mountel upon it, In oa word, the preparations for defence are so 
eomplete that there is little likelihood of any of the natives coming to 
close quarters or of the garrison ever being called upon to stand a 
Slee,” | 

From the point of view of construction, the fort on the Bar Hill and 
that at Phasis both belong to a period of transition. Ramparts of turf 
und ramparts of brick were alike intermediate between the earthwork, 
pure and simple, and the wall of stone. But the stages they represent 
ahould perhaps be regarded as parallel rather than as successive, As a 
matter of fact, the Phasis fort, with its brick ramparts, was the earlier 
of the two (circa 150 4.p,). That the alternative material was employed 
at Bar Hill, as it was elsewhere in North Britain, was in some decree the 
result of accident, Bricks would have had to be made, whereas turf of 
excellent quality lay ready to hand upon the spot. Tf we allow for this 
ilifference, the resemblance between the two ecvsfella is exceedingly 
remarkable, It may have extended even to their size. According to 
the basis of calculation laid down by Hyginus, 21,600 square feet were 
required for the housing of an infantry cohort of 480 men. Measured 
by this criterion, Bar Hill could have held 1400 or 1500 men, even 
assuming that only half of the available ground was oceupied by 
larracks. But the specificatims of Hyginus refer to the temporary 
camp of an army on the march, where economy of space was a considera- 
tion of importance ; it is futile to try and apply them to a permanent 
‘station.’ On the reasonable supposition that the Bar Hill fort was 
designed for the comfortable accommodation of a recognised military 

' Mr Haverfield (whose unwearying assistance we would take this opportunity of 


acknowledging) points aut to us that there is another consideration to be weighed : 
the East was probably ahead of the Weat. 
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unit, common sense would suggest that its normal garrison was a single 
cohort, 480 strong. It may have been more or Jess aceording to special 
circumstances, 


(. The Interior Arrangements. 


When we turn from the defences of the Antonine fort to examine 
what lay behind them, we find the wreckage much more fragmentary, 
The raider, the drainer, and the ploughman have done their work 
thoroughly, according to their lights. Of all that came within their ken, 
they have left but little for the archaeologist. There is one notable 
exception. As we shall see by and by, the evidence suggests that it is 
to the destructive energy of one of the earliest bands of spoilers, whether 
Roman or Caledonian, that we owe the great accumulation rescued from 
the Well, But for this, the harvest of structural remains would have heen 
singularly poor, At the best, any conception we can form of the once 
busy interior will be blurred and defective. Yet some features of interest 
ought to stand out with tolerable clearness. The Headquarters Building 
was in every sense the most important, and with that we shall begin, 

(a) The Practorium.—The Praetorium—or, as it might perhaps more 
correctly be termed, the Principia!—oceupied the usual position in the 
centre of the fort, and faced north, When Mr Whitelaw’s excavations 
commenced, no trace of it was visible, Eventually, however, its main 
outlines were recovered, thanks to the substantial manner in which the 
foundations hai been constructed. The method of the Roman builder 
had been as follows. As a commencement, a deep trench, from 24 to 3 
feet wide, was dug along the proposed line of wall, The bottom of this 
was filled, to the depth of about a foot, with wrought clay. Into the 
elay there were driven a number of small stonea from 8 to 4 inches in 


diameter, Upon the saftwmen so formed, a course of rough rubble waa 


' See the inscription from Rough Castle, published in the last volume of the 


~ Proceadinga (1905, vol, xxxix, pp. 470 and 472), The building also gave a name to 


the street upon which it opened, the Pia Principolis,— gute @ principils nomen 
oMine!" (Hyginus, D+ mun, oastr., ¢. 14). 
VOL. XL. 24 
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laid, Above that came a course or two of dressed stones, and then— 
the real beginning of the wall—a fresh course of stones, better dressed, 


imd so moch narrower than the lower one as to leave oa searcement of 





Fig. 10. E, Wall of the Practorium, looking N. 


* inches on either side. Fig. 10 will serve to illustrate some of the 
points just mentioned. It is a view taken from the interior, looking 


N.. and represents the most southerly purkion of the FE. wall. with the 


end of one of the eroe=walls abutting on it. 


== 
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A good idea of the ground-plan can be formed by a glance at fic, 11. 


The usual width of the foundations waz 24 feet, but the foundation of 


VIA PRINCIPALIS 







WELL 
OPEN COURT 





FEET! 





Fig, 11, Ground-plan of the Prastorium, 


the S. wall was 3 feet wide. It will be observed that the structure, 
which had an outside measurement of 85 feet long by 77 feet broad,! 
' The 6-foot projection shown on the Plan at the N.E. corner was not o buttress, 


The slope towards the E. wos steep here, and a line of large stones had been laid down 
to protect the putter and roadway beneath them. 
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consisted of three main divisions. The most southerly of these contained 
three separate chambers (Nos. 4, 5, and 6). To what extent the division 
in the centre was broken up is doubtful. But the one towards the N. 
had certainly no partition walls, Although all traces of the doorway 
have disappeared, we cannot doubt but that the entrance was from the 
N.—in other words, direct from the Via Prinectpalis. And we may be 
sure that the door was in the centre, so that, when the soldier crossed 
the threshold, his eye might travel straight along a vista to the central 
chamber on the 8. This little apartment (No. 5), 15) feet square, was 
the aacellum or shrine, where the standards were kept—the sanctuary 
consecrated to their worship and to that of the Imperial House, Usually 
the sacelfum had two rooms—probably business-rooms of some sort—on 
either side of it, making a row of five in all. But the seeming 
use of only three can be paralleled from eleewhere—from Hardknott in 
Cumberland,’ for example, from Melandra in Derbyshire,* and appar- 
ently from Rough Custle*~ In the present instance the two side 
apartments were considerably larger than the one in the middle. 
The back walls of Nos. 4 and 6 measured 25 feet and 24 feet 
respectively, ns against 15) feet im the cause of No. 5. All three 
rooms appear to have been paved with freestone flags, from 2 to 3 
inches in thickness. 

When we leave the part of the Praetorium lying to the 5. and pass to 
that in the centre, the task of interpretation becomes much harder. To 
judge from analogies at Birrens, Housesteads, and elsewhere, an open 
court might have been confidently expected. But the evidence against 
such a view appears to be conclusive, The eastern end would seem to 
have been a separate room, about 22 feet square, and paved with flags, 
The dividing wall and the remains of the floor were unmistakable, Some 
of the flags still ¢v situ are shown in fig. 12, which gives an outside view 


1 Trine, of the Cumb, and West, Ant. and Arch, Society, vol. xii, p, 886, 

4 Melandra Castle (Manchester, 1906), Flan ; and also Mictoria County History of” 
Derbyshire, vol. i, p. 212. : 

3 Proceedings, 1905, vol. xxxix, p. 472. 
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of the wall already reproduced in Tig, 10. Whether there had been a 


corresponding room at the western end, it was impossible to determine 





Fig, 12, E, Wall of Praetorium, with remains of Paving, looking N. 


detinitely, No positive indications were observable, and in such a 
case considerations of symmetry can hardly be allowed to carry weight, 
(in the other hand, it is not unimportant to observe that a division 
of No. 2, in the manner just suggested, would have provided the 
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normal number of four business-rooms in close proximity to the 
sacelfum,! 

A peculiar interest was associated with the 5.E. corner of Room No. 3. 
The southern end of the Praetorium was partly built over the inner 
ditch of the Agricolan fort. As the dotted lines in fig. 11 show, the 
line of the ditch enters below the 5.W. corner of Room No, 4, passes 
across this and across the aacel/um in a north-easterly direction, runs 
under the dividing wall between Room No. 6 and Hoom No. 3, and 
then under the flags in the S.E. corner of the latter, finally emerging 
just beyond, Where the actual foundations were to be laid above it, 
the bed of the early ditch has been packed with broken freestone, 
instead of being merely filled with earth or turf. But even this precau- 
tion has not proved sufficient, At some time or other, prohahly soon 
after the erection of the building, there has been a marked aubsidence 
on the line of the dividing wall chiefly concerned, and the flags in the 
S.E. corner of Room No. 4 have also sunk considerably, These phe- 
nomena are well exhibited in fig. 13, which gives a view of the wall and 
flags, looking E. 

The general character of the front or northern division of the 
Praectorium was not difficult to determine, It had heen an open court- 
yard, about 70 feet by 34 feet, apparently floored with clay and a 
stratum of small stones. In its eastern half was the Well, whose dis- 
covery and clearance have already heen described. This well, it will he 
remembered, was 43 feet deep and 4 feet in diameter, and was ‘ cradled’ 
all the way down with dressed stones. The lowest course of the 
‘ cradling ' rested on five well-squared oaken beams arranged in the form 
of a pentagon. Examined from above, the whole produced « strong im - 
pression of the thoroughness and durability of Roman workmanship. It 
is fair to add that some, at least, of those who ventured to the bottom 
experienced a rather different sensation as they looked up und saw the 

The same end might, of course, have been attained by the use of wooden, parti. 
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lulging sides project in clear relief against the small circle of bright sky. 


The contents—a full record of which is reserved for the Appendix— 


furnihed Important evidence as to the ongtnal Ap pPenrince of this part 
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Fig. 18, Partition Wall in Preetorium, showing subsidence on line of Apricolan Diteh, 


of the fort, a centre where officers or soldiers must often have fore 
catherect, 
[t is certain that a colonnade of stone pillars ran round at least o 


portion of the open court, Careful search was made for the sul 
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structures on which the bases must have rested, but all trace of them 
had vanished. The proof supplied by the extant remains is, however, 
convineing. These will be subjected to detailed examination at a later 
stage,! In the meantime a general statement must suffice, There were 
extracted from the Well 21 columns or picees of columns, 14 bases, and 11 
capitals, A twelfth eapital was subsequently recovered from the refuse- 
hole distinguished on the Plan as No. 7. Placed end to end, the columns 
would cover a distance of 64 feet. Their diameters averaged from 10 to 
13} inches, and each of the three tallest was rather more than 5 feet 
high, <A characteristic group is reproduced in fig. 14.. The hates were 
fairly uniform in appearance; but there was some variation among the 
capitals, a few of them being decorated. 

Next to the colonnade, the Well itself was probably the most con- 
spicuous feature of the courtyard, It was worked by means of a rope 
running on a wooden pulley. Parts of the bucket and of the pulley, as 
well as of the wooden framework to which the latter had been fastened, 
were among the ‘finds’ of special interest recovered from its depths, 
The debris from the Well also included «a good many bits of squared oak, 
one of them as much as 9 feet long,—remains which might suggest that 
the framework had been protected by a wooden shelter, That is, of 
course, quite possible, But it is more probable that the beams in question 
had formed part of the roof of « covered walk mside the colonnade. 


(1) The Storehowe,—Immediately to the E, of the Praetorium was 
a street, running N. and 5., and having » width of 10 feet between the 
inside margins of its two stone gutters, On the other side of this street 
rose a long, narrow building of stone, which may with confidence he 
identified as a storehouse. Its foundations lay parallel to those of the 
Praetorium, and were just about equal to them in length (85 feet). 
Qne or more such structures have been found in every Roman fort in 
Britain that has been explored with any degree of completeness, They 
are generally situated in the immediate neighbourhood of the h aS 

' See infra, ‘* Note on the Architectural Fragments,” 








Fiz. 14. Shafts of Pillars, recovered from the Well. 
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quarters building. The grounds for supposing them to be granaries or 
storehouses have been well stated by Mr Bosanquet in his saecount of 
the excavations conducted under his supervision at Housesteads’ In 
some respects the Bar Hill example represents a departure from the 
normal type. In purtieular, its outside walls were less thick than is usual 
—being only about 2 feet—and they were net supported by buttresses, 
Again, compared with the great majority of similar structures elsewhere, 
it was remarkable for its relative breadth (32 feet), With a length of 
S5 feet, we should not have expected it to be more than from 20 to 25 
feet wide? 

A stone partition divided the Storehouse longitudinally into two 
slightly unequal halves. Probably this is the explanation of the 
peculiarities just ennmerated, If there were to be two divisions, the 
whole would require to be broader than is usual, On the other hand, 
the partition could be so utilised as to relieve the side walls of much of 
the pressure of the heavy roof with which we must suppose the granary 
to have been provided, Buttresses would thus be rendered unnecessary, 
Of the two halves, the eastern was the larger. It had an interior width 
of 13 feet, and hod evidently been paved with flags, as pieces of flagstone 
were found lying undisturbed in the bottom. The western half was 
only about 11 feet wide. [ts floor was doubtless also formed of flags, 
In this case, however, recourse had been had to a method of construction 
that is frequently associated with such buildings. In order to guard 
against damp, the flags hac been supported by three dwarf walls that 
ran from one end of the division to the other. A good many ashes were 
observed in the northern portion of the free spaces so provided, but 
there was nothing to indicate when or how they had accumulated there. 
About 17 feet from the N. end were traces of what appeared to be a 
eross wall, It became obviows during the excavations that the two 
most easterly of the dwarf walls, taken along with the stone partition, 

1 Arch, del,, xxv. pp. 237 £ 


“See Bosanquet, Le. His statistics are entirely borne out by sites examined 
aince the poblication of his paper, «e.g. Castlecary, Rough Onstle, and Gellygner, 
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represented the “three rows of ruins" shown very prominently in 
Gordon's plan, and spoken of by Horsley as being still visible * within 
the Practorium."! Fig. 15 gives a view, looking south, of the northern 
end of the “three rows,” a8 they appeared when uncovered in 1903. 
The third dwarf wall and the main wall on the W. are barely dis- 
tinguishable, Towards the right the stone gutter on the E. side of 
the street is very well seen.* 


(c) The Workshops.—To the E. of the Storehouse were the remains 
of yet another building of stone. It had been sadly mutilated, None 
og ita details were ascertainable. Even the limits of its foundations 
could not be certainly fixed, although it must have covered an area of 


‘ not less than 414 feet by 33 feet. The fact that it had contsined the 


workshops seemed tolerably clear from the nature of the objects found 
within what was left of its walls. These included quantities of ashes 
and other indications of large fireplaces, the remains of flues, many 
pieces of wrought iron, 6 number of iron nails, and—most significant 
of all—much iron-slag and gloseslag. Near the 8.W. corner a well- 
preserved flue entered the building from the E. 


(d) ‘The Baths and Latrines,—After the Praetorium itself, the most 
extensive stone structure discovered was a range of buildings that 
stretched nearly the whole way from the N. gate to the N.W, angle of 
the fort, at a distance of not more that 4 feet from the rampart. 
Measured over the foundations, it was about 15 feet broad, and rather 
less than 150 feet long. The general view, looking eastwards (fig. 16), 
conveys a good impression of its dilapidated condition, While it had 
evidently been a continuous suite of apartments, three clearly marked 
divisions had existed. Before entering on « particular deseription, we 
may mention that the N. ditch, opposite the two higher or more easterly 

1 See supra, p. 407. 


® ‘The pool of water in the centre of the foreground marks a hole dug tw verify the 
line of the Agricolan ditch. 
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divisions, contained many fragments of small clay bottles euch as 
might have been used for holding unguents, and also that in the very 
same neighbourhood, but on the inner aide of the rampart, there were 
picked up five loose coins—one of silver and four of copper—as well as 
broken and corroded pieces of several others. These facts are im 
complete accord with an inference to which the character of the ruins 
themselves will be found to point, They indicate that a good deal of 
money changed hands in or about the building, and that some of the 
rooms were deyoted to purposes connected with the toilet, In other 
words, they suggest that what we have here is the wreck of the public 
baths and their ordinary adjuncts. 

An examination of the internal arrangements renders the conclusion 
4 certainty. The division next the gate yielded quantities of stones, 
nshes, burned wood, and broken pottery of the coarser sort. Its lower 
portion was furnished with a hypocaust, the brick pillars of whieh 
crumbled away rapidly when exposed to the frosty atmosphere. Much 
cement had been tised in its construction; many large pieces nearly as 
hard as stone were among the fragmenta. 1t must have been a cafdarium 
or a fepidariwm, or both, for it had had a regular water-supply laid on, 
The waste was carried off at the back by a drain, 6 inches wide and 15 
inches deep. The fresh water came from o reservoir or tank that atood 
on a slightly higher level, about 23 feet to the 5. of the eastern extremity 
of the main building. Fig. 17 represents this Reservoir, looking N., with 
the ruined hypocaust in the distance. It will be seen that It was a 
rectangular pit, 12 feet long by 6 feet wide. There was a step across 
the centre of the bottom, the western half being 3 inches lower than the 
eastern. The sides had originally been protected by masonry, and the 
floor was roughly paved with stones laid on a well-packed bed of puddled 
clay, The whole had at one time been covered by a roof or canopy, as 
was proved by the discovery of the stump of an oaken post in each of 
the four corners, Had these posts been sunk deep enough to give them 
4 hold at once secure and independent, they would have penetrated the 
puddled clay and 50 cansed no leakage, Accordingly, they were merely 
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planted on-stones lying above it. The necessary support or ‘bracing ' 
\was provided by tenon-struts mortised into them about 6 inches from 
their lower end. In the illustration the mortise-hole can be distinctly 
seen in the stump that is leaning against the left-hand corner of the 
northern wall of the reservoir. The channel-stone just to the right is 
lying in its original position, and was evidently the outlet. The three 
similar stones in the foreground were got face downwards in the bottom, 
as if they had been thrown in by hands intent on destruction. Probably 
they formed the inlet, 

Returning to the Baths, we tind that the division in the centre was 
likewise provided with a hypocaust. This was on a somewhat lower 
level than the one already spoken of, and its pillars were of stone, not of 
brick. The mouth of the furnace and some of the pillars are shown in 
fiz. 18. In one or two instances the flagstones of the floorare still poised 
upon the top. The confused heap beyond represents the remains of the 
upper hypocaust. Tt was remarked that the centre division had had no 
communication with the drain that passed immediately behind it, It 
was not, therefore, used for bathing in the strict sense of the term. But 
ita position as a member of the suite goes to prove that it was the bathers 
who frequented it, Possibly it was a Laconteum or sweating-room, Or 
it may have been merely a comfortably warmed apartment for dressing or 

dressing, and for lounging. Or it may have served both purposes, as 
lid the apodylerium in Quintus Cicero's villa near Arpinum,! 

Regarding the nature of the lowest or most westerly division there can 
be no manner of doubt, It contained the Latrines. These were situated 
at the precise point in the fort where the fall of the ground was most 
rapid, Turning back to fig. 16, ond comparing it with the Plan on 
Prats Il., we may note the system of drainage, A stone gutter ran all 
the way in front of the other two divisions, It probably collected the 

rain from the roof. Immediately below the furnace of the stone 

sa pusaiat it was diverted towards the N. and taken obliquely through 

the wall into the Latrines—possibly an indication that the latter had 
! Cicero, Kp, ao Quiatn Fratrem, tit. i. 
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Fig. 18, Remains of Stone Ny pocanet in the Hatha, showing Mouth of Furnace, looking E, 
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no roof for rain to drip from. The drain that carried off the waste 


from the upper portion of the Baths was the main source of the water 
used for flushing purposes. During nearly its whole course it was 
closed in with stone covers, About 20 feet from the W. wall of the 
building it sent off a branch that crossed the lowest division at an 
angle towards the 3.W., and then turned northwards to fall once more 
into the main stream, This branch (which, as the illustration shows, 
had also been purtially covered) formed the actual latrine trench, and 
the outflow of sewage was ultimately led through the N. ditch by a 
conduit raised a little way above the bottom. The stone with a perfor- 
ated hole, in the foreground of fig. 16,15 a somewhat curious relic. It 
was found on the top of the latrine trench, just where it lies in the 
picture, and it shows that the seats were of stone. 


(e) Other Buildings af Stone.—More or less doubtful indications of 
other stone buildings came to light here and there; but there was 
nothing that could be called definite or certain. And there was at least 


one remarkable blank. There was no evidence to show what had lain 


in the western section of the /atera praetorti—the space corresponding 
to that occupied by the Storehouse and the Workshops on the E. 

It would be a natural enough situation for the private quarters of the 
commandant of the garrison, This would probably be a stone house, 
with hypocaust installation underneath some of the floors, The sup- 
position that such a house was among the buildings that once stood here 
may perhaps help us to find a clue to their utter disappearance, The 
“vaults... . covered above with flat bricks,” which are mentioned jn 
the old Statistical Account of Seotland) were undoubtedly hypocaust, 
chambers. They are described as being * still entire” when accidentally 
revealed in 1791. Unless they were speedily and carefully buried again, 
their destruction would inevitably follow. That they were go destroyed 
is all the more likely, if their discovery was associated with a search for 
stones or with an endeavour after agricultural improvement. 

' Bee mupro, p, 408, 
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(f) The Wooden Barracks,—The outstanding features of the rest of 
the area of the fort—praefentura and retenfura alike—were the barracks 
of the soldiery, ‘These were long, narrow buildings, corresponding in a 
general way to the hemt-strigia of Hyginus." At Bar Hill, in accordance 
with the most usual custom, they lay parallel to the Via Principalis. 
As at Ardoch, they were of wood, No sleeper-tracks were observed ; 
but the number of post-holes recorded was considerable? Close upon 150 
of the latter will be found marked upon the Plan (Pare I1.). With a 
diameter of about 2 feet, they were usually from 2 to 3 feet deep. In 
nearly every one of them was found the end of a round oaken post, which 
had been carefully wedged in position with stones. The stumps indicated 
an original diameter of from 6 to 8 inches, and the tallest surviving 
fragment was about 3 feet high. They had usually a charred appear- 
ance on the top, as if the original posts had been destroyed by fire. 
Even where a continuous line was secured, the distances between the 
holes tended to be rather irregular. Sometimes the interval was as 
much as 7 to 8 feet, sometimes it was only 2 or 3, The vista repro- 
duced in fig. 19 will illustrate most of the points just mentioned. It 
shows the longest series, looking westwards, For the purpose of the 
photograph the stumps have been removed from the holes, and set up 
upon the ground. 

Beyond the bare facts stated above, there is not much to be said about 
the Barracks, The material is too scanty to justify any but the most 
general conclusions. We cannot even say how many separate blocks 
there were. The refenfura, or southern portion of the fort, contained 
indisputable vestiges of three, numbered IIL. [V., and V. upon the Plan. 
We may be sure that there was a fourth close beside them. Itis hardly 
likely that there were any others. In the praefenfwra the remains were 
far lesa abundant, Only two wooden buildings—numbered [L. and II. 
upon the Plan—ecould be positively located north of the Praetorium, and 


1 See Mr Bosanquet’s luminous discussion in Arch, Ael,, xxv. pp. 228 ff. 
? For an explanation of the two methods of construction, see Mr Cunningham's 
sketches in the Ardoch Report (Proceedings, 1808, vol. xxxii, pp, 445 f.) 





Fig. 19. Line of Post-holes, with remains of Wooden Posts, looking W. 
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one of them was represented by but five post-holes. At the same time, 
the space available here was much more extensive, and the measure- 
ments lead one to suppose that in this quarter there must be not less 
than three wooden buildings altogether unaccounted for, That would 
sive a total of at least nine for the whole fort, the odd number being 
explained by the intrusion of the Baths. 

The best preserved of the Barrack Blocks was the one that Iny in the 
extreme $.W. (No. V.). If we include all the post-holes that appear to 
have belonged to it and to its adjuncts, we get a length of 123 feet and a 
breadth of 31 feet—a fairly close approximation to the dimensions given 
by Hyginus for the equivalent umt in a temporary camp (130 feet by 
30 feet). It can, however, be proved that the actual building was not 
quite so lurge. Fig. 20 is a view, looking eastwards, along the more 
northerly of the two longest rows of holes that marked its outline. 
Observe the line of stones set up om edge behind the posts. The pur- 
pose of these was obvious. The building lay upon a slope, and the 
stones were intended to prevent the water that ran down the hill from 
making its way beneath the wall. This, therefore, was the true back. 
Measured from here to the front, the breadth was 24 to 25 fect. Similarly, 
measured from the western extremity of the line of stones, the length 
was not more than 110 feet. It waz only 87, if the most easterly of the 
three eross rows represents a verandah and not a partition. The ac- 
ceptance of the last hypothesis would deprive us of any evidence for a 


division of the building into compartments, But the original existence _ 


of such compartments would remain beyond doubt. The testimony from 
other sites is decisive, Incidentally, the stones set on edge furnish 
proof that this block of barracks faced towards the 5. That was a 
marked advantage. In the case of a sudden alarm, it would be the work 
of a moment to man the southern rampart. 

The vista of fig. 19 exhibits almost all that was left of the two more 
northerly of the Barrack Blocks in the refenfura (Nos. ITT. and IV.). It 
is taken from the eastern end. Although the post-holes seem, in the 
illustration, to stretch in an unbroken line, there is really (as the Plan on 
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Puare IT. will show) a gap of some 23 feet in the centre, marking the 
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Fig, 20 Poat-holes TCs set ee f | 
Fig. 20, Pout-holes and Stones set on edge at back of Barrack Block No. V., looking F 
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different buildings thus represented would appear to have been reaper 
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tively 113 and 115 feet long. Regarding their breadth we cannot speak 
positively. There were, however, clear indications that it was towards 
the Praetorium that they extended ; other post-holes were found to the 
N. of both halves of the line. The doubling of the row at the eastern 
end of what would thus be the S. wall of No, [V.—a feature distinctly 
reproduced in the figure, and still better seen in the Plan (Prat I.}— 
can be interpreted with some approach to confidence, It would appear 
probable that the building had been L-shaped, with a verandah at the 
end, much like certain of the stone barracks at Gellygaer and at 
Chesters.’ If this was so, the verandah must have been almost 4 feet 
wide and between 40 and 50 feet long. The meagre remnants of 
barrack blocks in the prastenfura have little to tell us. One building 
(No. I7.), part of whoce outline is traceable on the E., had been 22 feet 
broad, With the five solitary post-holes on the W., which are all that 
is left of No. 1, there was associated a curious hole or pit, 5 feet long, 
4 feet wide, and 5 feet deep, At the bottom of this wus a trough made 
of four flagstones eet on edge round a fifth flagstone that Iny flat. 
These were held in place by stout wooden stakes. The trough so 
formed was 8 inches deep, 2 feet long, and 1 foot 3 inches broad, It 
may have been connected with the mess-kitchen which, following the 
usual arrangement, would probably occupy one end of the building to 
which the five posts belonged. 


(g) The Streeée—We have already had occasion to mention that a 
street, 10 feet wide, divided the Prmetorium from the Storehouse, 
Allusion has also been made to the Via Principalis. Considerable 
traces of the latter could be distinguished ; its eastern half must have 
been one of the best-trodden portions of the fort, The same remarks 
apply to the Via Praetoriv, which led from the courtyard of the 


' Bee The Roman Fort of Gellygaer, pp. 65 ff Three buildings of this shape 
were also found at Camelon, There, however, no verandahs were traced, In all 
these instances the narrower end of the building pointed inwards, At Bar Hill, if 
the structure was similar, it pointed outwards, 
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Praetorium straight to the N. gate. Again, the arrangement of the 
wooden barracks in the refentura undoubtedly points to the existence of 
a now vanished street that had passed from the 5. gate to the back of 
the Praetorium, Besides these four, the only other which we can 
identify with certainty was one that ran round the interior margin of the 
southern defences, oceupying (so far as that side of the fort was 
concerned) very much the position held by the Via sagularis in the 
temporary camp of Hyginus. Its remains ure shown on the right in fig. 
21, at the spot where they were most extensive. The post-holea on the 
left of the illustration belong to the 8, front of Barrack Block No. V., 
the view being taken fromthe W. The street itself was 7 to 8 feet wide, 
Towards the W. its outer kerb was about 17 feet behind the inner kerb 
of the stone base of the rampart. Further E. the corresponding 
interval was only 15 feet. At its western end, if not also at its eastern 
one, there were faint indications that the street may have rounded the 
corner with an easy curve. Was it continued along the line of the 
defences on the other three sides of the fort? To this question no 
positive answer can be given. If it was, then we can see that, after 
crossing i front of the N, gateway, it must have ewung slightly south- 
wards, 60 a8 to leave the Baths and Latrines in what Hyginus calls the 
rnfereealtum, 


(h) Pireplaces.—Remaina of rude hearths or fireplaces were found in 
various directions throughout the fort, Many of these must mark the 
site of the campfires that warmed the soldiers’ quarters, Probably 
there was one sunk in the floor of cach of the compartments into which 
the wooden barracks would be divided. [ut they could not all have 
heen of this nature. Among the most notable exceptions were three 
that lay in a row, close to the rampart on the W, side of the fort, about 
midway between the gate and the SW. corner, Built of stone, they 
were circular in shape, 7 or 8 feet in diameter, and about 3 feet high. 
They had evidently been much used, although nothing survived to 
suggest their real purpose. Whatever that purpose may have been— 
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and it might be anything from the kindling of signal-fires to the con- 
sumption of rubbish—it is odd that they should have been placed just 
where a westerly wind—the prevailing wind in the districtp—would 


drive the smoke straight on to the Praetorium and the blocks of barracks 


The most remarkable of the fireplaces was, however, a circular recess, 
cut into the W. side of the outer ditch, 21 feet N. of the W. gateway, 
and walled with solid masonry. A good idea of its appearance is con- 
veyed by fig. 22. The floor was of boulder clay, and on the same level 
as the bottom of the ditch. The dimensions were as follows :— 


Diameter above scarcement . . ‘ a « @ font. 
Diameter below seurcement . . . . « & feet, 
Width of searcement =z: : ; = . I foot. 
Height to searcement  .  . - «+  « & feet 3 inches. 
Height (surviving) above soarcement— 
(ajonS.side . . lw leSCt,”Stt gs ftv 10 icles, 
(Ojon N. side. =. ; ; is ~ 10 inches, 
Width of fnrnace opening ; ; ees - 1 foot 8 inches. 


Beneath the line of the scarcement the recess contained a large 
quantity of red ashes, above which were loose stones and soil. Ashes of 

a similar character were lying in abundance in the ditch outside; they 
had evidently been drawn from the fireplace, when it was in wee. It 
should be added that the mass of loose stones was so considerable as to 
show that the building had originally been much higher, 

One's first impulze ia to regard the circular recess as an oven. Four 
avens were found in the body of the rampart at Birrens,!’ and a like 
number at Inchtuthil.* Or the red ashes might suggest that it had 
been a kiln for drying bricks or tiles.* There are serious difficulties ip 
the way of both of these views. It would be strange indeed if the 
garrison had been dependent for the baking of their daily bread on an 


) Proceedings, 1894, vol. xxx. p. 101. 
2 Proceedings, 1902, vol, xxxvi. pp. 208 ff, 


* For kilns near the 5, gate at Amboglanna, Aesica, and Honsesteads, se Arch. 
adel,, xxv. pp. 262 ff. 
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oven to which no access could be had except by going outside the 
defences. On the other hand, had it been a kiln, one would have 
expected to find fragments of bricks or tiles or pottery among the debris, 
Such fragments were conspicuously absent, and the redness of the ashes 
may well have been due to the dye-stuffs from the wood that served as 





Fig. 22. Circnlar Recess for Fire in side of Onter [Thich on W. 


fuel, Again, the ruins, considerable as they were, furnished no evidence 
that flagging had been laid across the scarcement, no sign of the usual 
provision having been made for draught and for the smoke from the fire, 
These last objections are not perhaps insuperable. Flagging and the 
stones of a dome might quite well have been carried away by those who 
plundered the site for building material, Or the kiln might have been 
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used for drying corn, in which case the fire would be a smouldering one, 
so that the top would be left open, and planking might suffice as a 
bridge, 

Against all these suppositions there is one most powerful argument— 
the intense degree of heat to which the whole recess had been subjected. 
The actual furnace was large out of all proportion to what would be 
required for a kiln or oven of similar dimensions, and the stones that 
formed the wall were burned red, deep below the surface. In these 
circumstances, a suggestion that originated with Mr M‘Intosh deserves to 
be carefully weighed. His view is that the recess was employed for 
cremation—that it was, in fact, the ustrimum of the fort. He supposes 
that the fireplace below the scarcement would be piled up with dry fuel, 
and that the body would then be lowered on a strong hurdle of green 
wood, the ends of which would rest upon the ledge provided by the 
scarcement. It will be noted that the diameter (7 feet) suits this 
hypothesis exactly. The fire would be kindled and fed from beneath, 
and the hurdle would support the body until it was wholly consumed. 
It is a matter for regret that it was not found possible to test this theory 
by having specimens of the ash microscopically examined. An oppor- 
tunity for that may occur elsewhere, In the meantime it is worth 
pointing out that, if cremation was to be effective, some such system 
as has been deseribed would be essential, A body would not he 
consumed by being merely thrown upon ao biasing fire. Nor is there 
much force in the objection that a ustrinwm in such close proximity to 
the fort would be offensive. The walls, be it remembered, were high. 
If the fire were fierce and the consumption rapid—az it would be in 
such eircumstancea—no smell would be observable, Except when the 
fire was freshly lit, there would be litth¢ or no smoke. Besides, we 
have already found great hearths much nearer to the coldiers’ quarters. 


(i) Refuse-Holes.— Within the ramparts of the fort the excavators dis- 
covered nine rubbish-pite or refuse-holes, all of which were thoroughly 
examined, The position of each will be found marked upon the Plan 
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(Puare I1,). It will be observed that one of them lay within the area 
of the early fort, and a second on the line of the early ditch, while the 
rest were entirely clear of the Agricolan enclosure. As we shall see 
presently, their arrangement distinctly suggests that the whole group 
belongs to the Antonine period. The main facts regarding them are 
embodied in the following descriptions :— 

Hole No. f lay in the N.W. corner of the practentura. Lt must 


have been close to the western end of Barrack Block No, 1. 
Circular in shape, it had a diameter of 18 feet at the mouth, as 
against § feet at the bottom. The depth was 15 feet, Stakes 
of oak and of mountain ash had been driven in all round it, 
evidently to support the sides. The contents consisted of 2 feet 
of soil and stones next the surface, 2 feet of ashes, 8 feet of 
decayed vegetable matter, and 3 feet of soft clay and large 
houlderlike stones, Mixed with the vegetable matter were 
hones of animals, boots, pieces of red-deer horn, broken pottery, 
bits of wrought wood, a ‘firet brass’ coin of Trajan, and sundry 
fracments of metal. Eleven of the hones proved to be human— 
all either of hands or of feet. 


Hole No. 2 lay in the eastern half of the practentura, about 10 feet 


ti the rear of the line of the 5. wall of Barrack Block No, I. 
Like Hole No. 1, it was circular, the diameter being 15 feet at 
the mouth and 54 feet at the bottom, while the lip was protected 
by a stone kerb, 6 inches deep, running all the way round the 
edge, When it was cleared, 5 feet of stones and soil, 12 feet 
of decayed vegetable mutter, and 5 feet of soft clay gave a total 
depth of 22 feet. The vegetable matter contained many bones, 
boots, and pieces of leather, besides pottery and other relics. 
The circumstance that for the last 5 feet of their course the 
sides were perpendicular suggests that the hole was originally 
meant for a well. If so, the large quantity of soft clay in the 
bottom possibly explains why the project was abandoned ; it may 
indicate that the upper portion of the sides had slipped. 
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Hole No, 3 lay due W. of the southern portion of the Praetorium. 
Tt formed a rectangle 6 feet long by 5 feet wide, with a depth of 
6 feet. A quantity of ashes was found near the surface. 
Beneath these came stones and soil, The relics were very few 
in number, A noteworthy feature was a stratum of coal, 
- 6 inches thick, which covered the bottom. The pieces of coal 
were very small, the greatest dimension of the largest being 
only about an inch! 

Hole No. 4, which was likewise rectangular, lay in the refenfura, 
elose to the 5.W. angle of the fort. It was 4 feet long, 3) feet 
wide, and 4 feet deep, It contained about 2 feet of decayed 
vegetable matter, but yielded no objects of any importance, 

Hole No. & was also unfruitful. It was similar in shape to No, 4, 
which it closely adjoined. It was 44 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 
§ feet deep. The layer of vegetable matter was 24 feet thick, 

Hole No, G was one of the most remarkable of the series. It was 
near the &. gate, on the western side of the street that ran 
thence towarda the Practorium. Its surface measurements were 
14 feet by 6 feet, and it was 8 feet deep. Im the 2 feet of soil 
that had first to he removed were several large sandstone flags. 
The 5 or 6 feet of decayed vegetable matter that followed 
contained the usual debris of pottery, leather, wood, bones, and 
the like, as well as a number of mussel shella, Then came o 
complete chariot wheel, Three long oaken stakes had been 

; driven into the boulder clay of the bottom, one of them 
passing between two of the spokes of the wheel, It looked as 
if these stakes or poste had been intended to support the flag- 
stones on the top. 

Hole No, 7 was 5 feet long, 4 feet wide, and about 5 feet ine Tt 
lay directly opposite No. 6, on the other side of the street already 





' Tt may be mentioned thet there is o coal outerop in the immediate neighbonr- 
hood, about 150 yards to the E. of the Castle Hill, It is hardly more than 4 inchee 
thick ot the surface, 
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mentioned, The decayed vegetable matter with which it was 
filled contained nothing that calls for special mention. Near the 
surface was one of the capitals from the colonnade round the 
open court of the Praetorium,' Tt had been broken, probably 
by the plough 


Hole No. & was of exactly the same size as the preceding. It lny 


about 12 feet S. of the eastern end of the line of post-holes that 
marked the course of the S. wall of Barrack Block No. IV. 
Beneath 2 feet of soil and stones was a stratum of vegetable 
matter 3 feet thick, containing boots, bones, and so on, as well as 
a few oyster and mussel shells much decayed. 


Hole No. 9, which, like all the others in the refenfura, was rect- 


angular, lay just within the eastern rampart near the S.E. 
angle of the fort, It was 14 feet long, 7 feet wide, and 7 feet 
deep. At its northern end there were some indications of a 
built cover, the chief relic being a large flagstone, 4 feet long and 
1 foot 8 inches wide, In the centre of this was a rectangular 
opening, 44 inches by 4 inches. The hole itself contained 2 feet 
of soil and ashes, and 5 feet of decayed vegetable matter. 
Among the ‘finds’ were boots, bones, portions of red-deer horns, 
oyster shells, the greater portion of the shell of an egy—about 
the size of a hen’s egg,—several birch brooms or ‘ besoms,’ much 
worn, and a large sheet of leather rolled up, with a rope inside 
of it. 


The general character of the pits just described hardly admits of 
question, They were neither more nor less than the ordinary ‘middens ’ 
of the Antonine fort, The nature of their contents (with the single 
exception of the chariot wheel) accords completely with this 
supposition. And the same may be said of their distribution, The 
two large pits were intended to serve the blocks of barracks in the 
practentura. Que lay to the E., the other to the W. of the Via 
Praetoria. The six smaller ones in the refentwra were divided in similar 


1 See supra, p. 441. 
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fashion between the two sides of the fort, and here again a connection 


with the barrack buildings seems certain. Attention may be directed 
to the manner in which the latter group is arranged, with some 
approach to symmetry, in relation to the neighbouring streets. In 
view of all this, the position of No. 3 may perhaps be regarded as 
confirming an opinion already expressed, to the effect that a dwelling- 
house—the residence of the commandant—had once stood to the W. 
of the Praetorium.' The sharp contrast that Nos. 1 and 2 present to 
the remainder is somewhat striking. They are very much larger, and 
they are circular in shape, not rectangular. It was suggested above 
that No. 2 was originally intended for a well? Possibly No. 1 may 
also have been dug in quest of water; but the whole of the rest appear 
to have been specially prepared as receptacles for rubbish. Two points 
that call for remark in passing ure, first, the probability that at least 
Nos, 6 and 9 had been provided with a covering of stone, and second, 
the occurrence of quantities of ashes near the surface of Nos, 1, 3, and 9. 
The latter feature may indicate that, after the holes had been filled, the 
refuse was thrown on the and burned. 


V. Tee Renics, 


The mass of relics recovered in the course of the excavations wus of 
unusual extent and interest. Many of them came, as has been already 
stated, from the Well. The majority of the rest were extracted either 
from the refuse-holes or from the ditches, It is worth observing that, 
in the case of the ditches, by far the most prolific spots were the outer- 
most corners.* The reason is not difficult to divine: it was only natural 
that it should be the parts furthest from the gates that were selected for 
the deposit of rubbish. The one exception proves the rule. The N.E. 
corer yielded absolutely nothing. And there was an obvious motive 

| See supra, p. 452, + See supra, p, 463, 


* Mr Haverfield tells us be has noticed the same thing at other forts, «9, at 
Chesters 
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for keeping this clean. The Military Way skirts it closely, and the 
sight of broken erockery and cast-off shoes would have heen offensive 
to the passers-by. The whole of the ‘finds’ are now preserved nt 
Gartshore House, where they constitute a small museum, well worthy 
of study by those interested in Romano-British antiquities, The 
following brief description aims merely at providing « general account 
of each important class, together with a particular notice of a few of the 
more prominent objects, 


A. Pottery. 

(4) Coarse Wore.—The greater number of the very abundant pot- 
sherds are fragments of the coarse unglaze ware so common on Roman 
sites in Britain and elsewhere. This ware was evidently employed 
mainly for the larger vessels of oninary household ‘plenishing,’ Tt 
varied a good deal in colour, from yellowish white to reddish or to ashen 
grey. Of the vessels in question the larger proportion were used for 
Storage purposes. Among the Romans the chief storaze vessela were 
the dofimm and the amphera, Strictly speaking, these were measures 
of capacity, the former being a multiple of the latter. As a matter of 
fact, the terms appear to have been applied somewhat loosely to dis- 
tinguish two different classes of vessel, irtespective of size, The dolium 
was globular in shape. Ite leading characteristics were a wide mouth, 
with everted lip, and the absence of any considerable neck, The 
bottom wus generally flattened somewhat, to give stability, and was 
frequently supplied with a substantial ‘foot.  Dolin Were aometimes 
of great size; the ‘tub’ of Diogenes, for instance, was a dolium (=tHlos). 
The typical amphora, on the other hand, was ovoid rather than 
vlobulur, and had « well-defined neck, flanked by two looped handles. 
Towards the bottom it narrowed so rapidly as to he incapable of 
standing upright without support. It was probably meant either to 
rest In a framework of some sort or to be buried a certain distanee in 
the earth. 

Broad as this distinetion may seem to be, it is of comparatively little 
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value as a working basis of classification when one is confronted with 


actual remains. There was so much variation of shape and form that it 
must always be doubtful where the dividing line is to be drawn, In | 


dealing with the Bar Hill relics there is the added difficulty that the 
potsherds are for the most part too fragmentary to admit of reliable 
inferences being drawn as to the outlines and dimensions of the original 
vessels. All that can be said with certainty is that many sizes and 
several distinct types of sborage jars are represented, some of them 
having two looped handles, some one, and some none at all, 

Fig. 23 reproduces an almost perfectly preserved] example of a class 
to which not a few of the fragmenta should undoubtedly be attached, 
This is the specimen recovered from the Well at a depth of 38 feet. It 
may fairly be described as an amphora. The ‘find-epot’ suggests that 
it may perhaps have been used to draw water in an emergency. Th 
is Of « yellowish colour, stands 2 feet 64 inches high, and lis, at its 
widest part, an inside idimmeter of 18) inches, The circumference 
round the outside of the lip is 20 inches, round the neck 13 inches, and 
round the widest part of the body 624 inches. The walls vary much in 
thickness, the maximum being about an inch. They are of compara. 
tively rude workmanship, showing no traces of the wheel, and would 
appear to have been moulded on the inside by the hand, and on the 
outside by the aid of a piece of wood. The neck and handles are much 
more carefully made, and have been attached subsequently while the clay 
was still soft, 

Fig. 24, No. 1, shows the upper part of a jar of quite o different type. 
It is of yellowish clay, more finely wrought than is usual in the case of 
vessels of this size, and has evidently been made with the wheel. The 
outside diameter of the mouth is 5} inches, and the circumference of the 
neck is 13 inches, Close beside it (No. 2) is a curious fragment, ulse 
Wheel-wroucht, but presenting some rather unusual features, As placed 
in the illustration, it looks like a portion of ao cylindrically-shaped jar. 


‘ Jacobi has already inferred that amphorae were occasionally employed for such 
« purpose (Dien Romeriaatel! Saalinerg, pp. 421), 
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Probably that is what it really is, But, when laid upon ite side, it has 
more resemblance to a piece of broken water-pipe. The material is of a 


ereyish-yellow colour, The exterior surface is singularly smooth, but 





Fig. 24. Amphora from Wall. (=) 


the interior is corrugated throughout its whole length with « series of 
circular ridges, the effect of which must have been to increase the power 
of resistance to pressure, The ndges are lower and less decided at the 


upper end, but become gradually more prominent as they descend. The 





Fig. 24. Fragments of Pottery, Wooden Bobbin, ete, 
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walla thicken in similar fnshion—a fact which is in itself conclusive 
againet the view that it formed part of a water-pipe. The extreme 
height of the surviving portion is 114 inches, and its greatest girth 
is 17 inches. 

For the rest, storage vessels are represented maimly by a heap of 
flisconnected fragments. Necks, mouths, and handles are very common. 
A few examples are given in fig. 26, Nos. 3-5. The frequent survival 
of these purts is (ue to their more careful and substantial make, Occa- 
sionally a handle or a mouth bears a potter's stamp or a mark, recording 
either the capacity of the vessel or the name of the manufacturer, or some- 
times, poxsihly, the nature of the contents. Unfortunately, the heavy clay 
anil of the Bar Hill has had a prequdicial effect on the legibility of these 
inseriptions, One amphora shows distinctly X and % on opposite aides 
of its everted lip, as well as what seems to he N on one of its handles, 
The remaining amphora marks are all more or less doubtinl. Here is a 
list, hardly any letter in which is to be regarded as quite certain :— 


L.$P...Q, on handle. 
GN-APLS, « 
MAINCOV oan 
VIRA. » lip, 


Slightly doubtful is also Aj), scratched on a handle. 

Apart from storage vessels, the coarser ware was mainly used for what 
are generally termed morteria or pelves. The pelvis was a deep basin, 
not unlike a modern milk-pan. A special feature was the very large 
everted lip, pierced at one point by a grooved spout. The larger part of 
the inside surface was roughened by an admixture of small pebbles or 
pounded quartzite. The clay itself was harder and finer than that em- 
ployed for many of the storage vessels, he colour varied. The Bar Hill 
fragments, which are fairly numerous, are either ashen-grey or decidedly 
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red. A potter's mark was frequently placed on the lip. The following 
occurred at Bar Hill. Tt will be seen that several of them are uncertain, ! 


A conventional palm-branch. 


: ART Gh, 


AVA II 47 
{ AVRIL 2y, 


creyi@? 


Loss. 


# 


| ze RRI, 
‘ XCH, 
IW VE. 


In deseribing the corresponding fragmenta from Birrens, Dr Anderson 
has drawn attention to the fact that some of them presented a blackened 
exterior, and has suggested that these dishes must sometimes have bean 
used for heating food.* Although nothing of the sort was observable at 
Bar Hill, ample evidence from other sites confirms his inference.’ The 
roughened interior, however, supplies an unmistakable clue to the most 
ordinary purpose of the pelvis—the preparation of corn, fruit, or vege- 
tables for the actual process of cooking. The broad rim was intended 


| to provide a firm hold, while the spout was for draining off the water 


employed in cleansing or in softening during trituration,4 


‘ Mr Haverfield reminds us that many of the stamps on amphorne and pelves ware 
probably * bogus," having no definite significance, but being merely intended to lend 
an air of general respectability to commonplace ware, 

* Proceedings, 1896 (vol. xxx,}, p- 143, 

7 A. B. Walters, Ancieat Pottery, ii. p, 561, 

* The probable method of use has been well explained by Jacobi (Dax Rimerkmatel? 
Saolburg, pp. 424 £). ns yi 
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(b) Finer Reddish Ware—Fragments of « somewhat finer reddish 
ware—varying in quality, but generally resembling that of which 
flower-pots are maie nowadays—were also present in considerable 
quantities, ‘The upper parts of two jars or vases ufforded an interesting 
glimpse of the method of manufacture, After the body of the vessel 
was finished, but while the clay was still soft, the workman attached 
the month by thrusting the neck into an aperture left. to receive it. 
He then inserted his finger, bent the lower part of the neck inwards 
till it united with the bedy, and finally rounded off the junction as best 
he might; the finger-marks can still be clearly seen. Last of all, the 
handle was added, On the average, the vessels of the ‘ flower-pot* 
ware are considerably smaller than those made of the coarser material 
already spoken of. A few specimens are covered with white or black 
colouring matter. In one instance a Inyer of black clay has been 
superimposed on a layer of red. No potters’ stamps were observed on 
vessels of thie class. But there are two grajifli—@En on what may 
once have been the bottom of a jar, and } on a handle, the latter being 
probably an indication of capacity, A somewhat curious style of 
decoration is exemplified by a portion of a bowl The outer margin 
of the everted lip is ‘ frilled’ instead of straight, and about 14 inches 
from the top there projects a circular band, the lower edge of which 
is also ‘frilled.’ Similar vessels have been found in London (now 
in the Guildhall Museum) and York, as well as at Caerwent and 
Gellygaer.! 


(c) Thin Black Ware—The familiar black ware is well represented. 
The colour, as displayed at the fractures, is by no means uniform, but 
yaries from blue to grey. Sometimes it is actually red, a result of the 
hard burning process to which vessels of this class were subjected. 
Three main groups can be distinguished, The first, which is also the 
smallest, consists of storage vessels. The example here illustrated 


1 The Roman Fort of Gellygacr, p. 70. Mr BR. A. Smith informs us that a pisce of 
grey ware from Silehester, now in the Reading Museum, is similarly decorated. , 
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(ig. 25) stands 16] inches hich. At ita widest port the diameter is 
124 inches, At the mouth the corresponding measurement, over the 
lips, is 6 inches. The girth round the neck is 14 inches, The bol y 
1a very simply ornamented by a few lustrous bands passing, ab irregular 


intervals, round its upper part and round the neck. This vase was 





Fig. 25, dur of Black Ware. {j.) 


recovered in fragments from Refuse-Hole No. 2 The same spat 
yielded considerable portion? of a second vase, evidently of very similar 
shape and dimensions, These were the most important temains 
definitely assignable to this group. But mention may also he mace 
of some fragments of a smaller vase, where the decoration consisted 
of rows of small circular spots, apparently laid on with a elf 
eoloured slip, | 
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The second group is composed of wide, flat-bottomed, platter-like 
(lishes, These were of varying dimensions, <A fine example, found 
quite uninjured in Refuse-Hole No. 2, is reproduced in fig. 26, No, 1. 
It has an outside diameter of 7] inches across the mouth, and of 63 
inches acroas the bottom, inclusive of chamfer. Its depth is 14 inches. 





9 
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Fiz, 26. Plate of Black Ware, Copper Pot, and Fragments of Coarse Ware. 


The majority, however, have been smaller and deeper, clogely resembling 


flower-piot saucers in their shape, See, for instance, fig. 24, No, 3, 


Oceasionally the surface has heen left perfectly plain, but often the 


exterior is ornamented with an arrangement of seored or burnished 
lines, Sometimes a single series of such lines runs transversely from 
oe to bottom, More frequently two series cross each other clisgeomel by, 


producing the impression of a network. Here and there we get a 
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departure from the normal pattern, In one ease a set of deep scratches 
vives an effect of unusual crudity. 

The third group is in some ways the most interesting, The vessels 
belonging to it may conveniently be termed olf/ae, for the thick coating 
of hard soot with which the fragments are covered makes it ‘clear that 
they were cooking-pota. The method of decoration corresponds generally 
to that employed on the platter-like dishes. The offae differ slightly in 
shape; but, taken os a whole, they may be described as having a 
narrow bottom, bulging sides, practically no neck, and a very wide 
mouth with a lip that tums rapidly downwards. The narrow bottom 
suguests that, when in use, olfae may have frequently been set into an 
iron framework that stood upon the cooking-hearth.! But one of the 
Bar Hill fragments proves clearly that sometimes at least they were 
suspended, This is a portion of «a mouth, having attached to it a solid 
‘ear, three-quarters of an inch long, pierced by a small hole. The 
greatest breadth of the ear is o quarter of an inch, and the diameter 
of the hole is one-sixtesnth, just sufficient to admit a suspending wire, It 
may be added that suspension would be possible even without ears. The 
lip—as shown, for example, in fig. 27, No, 2—is usually sufficiently 
everted to allow an encircling wire to rest safely and comfortably in the 
groove beneath it. ‘To this would be added a second wire arched over 
the top of the offa, much asin the case of the bronze pot illustrated in 
fig. 26, No, 2. The second wire would serve also on occasion as na 
handle, Handles of any other sort, it should be explained, oceur but 
rarely on vessels of this type. Thot they had a value where they did 
exist 1s shown by the fact that an ear-shaped open handle (fig, 24, No, 4) 
has been carefully mended in the same material. Another piece of an 
offa has three small holes, evidently for lead clamps. 


(i) ‘Sandan’ Were.—Fragments of red ‘Samian’ ware ore numer- 
ous, As a rule, they are in poor condition, the heavy, wet clay 
having made sad havoc of the lustrous surface, The drinking-eup of 

) See Jaooti, Mos Rimeriaatell Saaliury, p. 242, for illustration. 
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fiv. 24 (No. 5) gives a good tea of the extent to which much of this 
ware has suffered. The fine plate represented in fig. 27 (No, 1) has, 
however, lost little of its original brilliance. It was found broken, but 
practically complete, in the 5.W. corner of the outer ditch, The 


diameter is 1] inches, ond the inside depth 2 inches. In the centre 1s 





1 F 


Fig. 27. Plate of Samian Ware, and Pot of Bluck Ware. (4.) 


the stamp BELINICIM, The remaining fragments present no features 
of special interest. They are portions of cups, plates, and bowls of 
the normal shapes and sizes, The bowls display the usual style of 
ornament—the ‘ege and tongue’ border, hunting scenes, foliation, and 
the like. Same progress has recently been made in the direction of o 
chronological classification of Samiun ware.’ A careful scrutiny of the 


‘Koenen, Gefasskunde (1505); Dragendoril, Bowner Jafrbiicher (1895, otc.) ; 
[Neoheletto, Ler Poses ceretpnipirs, ete. (1904), 
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pieces from Bar Hill hos failed to diselose any that bear characteristic 
signs of being ‘early.’ In addition to the stamp already mentioned, 
the following makers’ names occur :— 


AVITVSF, 
CALV---(1), 
DIVICATVS, 
GEN[IfALI8-:Ft], 
MALLVROF, 
PE|CVLIARISF, 
Te--, 
VA---, 
---ARQ (1), 
---VSF. 
These are on the inside in every case, The following, all representing 
the same name (Cinneamd mere )), are on the outside : 
MIMAHWHHID, 
ooo p---, 
--=4 W---, 
CiM---. 





The whole of these marks, so fur as they are certain, are of more or less 
common occurrence elsewhere. Three pieces of Samian have letters 
scratched upon their outside surface. One of these reads GLH. 
Each of the others has VI. 


(¢) -Wiscel/aneous Fragments, ete,—There remain a certain number of 
potshenis which cannot conveniently be classed under any of the four 
heals already dealt with, There are, for example, about half a dozen 
fragments of vessels of ‘Castor’ ware. They are of the usual dull 
slate colour, with a coppery tint. The majority are ornamented with 
conventional foliation, but one piece shows the legs and part of the body 
ofanoanimal, In all cases the decoration has been laid on in *harbotine’? 
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with self-coloured slip, Fig. 24, No, 7, shows an interesting little drink- 
ing-cup of fine clay, now reddish in colour, but possibly once black. 
From the N. ditch, where it passes in front of the Baths, there were 
collected (as has been mentioned above)! numerous portions of small 
vases or bottles, of different qualities of clay, often reddish in colour, and 
occasionally bright red, The shapes vary somewhat. One of the most 
complete seems to have been originally about 4 inches high, with a 
maximum outside diameter of 24 inches, narrowing rapidly to a small 
solid *foot,' In another instance the surface has been granulated by 
an admixture of gritty particles which appear to have been dusted on 
while the slip was still moist, This device would enable the vessel to 
be held securely even by oily fingers, A third piece, with a diameter 
of 12 inches, looks like « lid or cover, The most remarkable, however, 
is the lower end of a smal] vase which has been covered with bright 
enamel on the inside and on the upper part of the outside. The bottom 
and the lower part of the outside are coloured a deep, rich bronze, The 
general character of these vessels has already been interpreted a= sug- 
gesting that they were originally used to hold unguents or similar toilet 
requisites? Green glazed ware was represented by several fragments, 
three of them of reddish clay. Mention should also be made of the 
bottom of a jar, about 2 inches in diameter, pierced with four holes, for 
use as asieve orstrainer. It recalls » somewhat similar but decidedly 
larger article from Castlecary.* 

A few miscellaneous objects of clay have still to be enumerated. A 
lamp of the ordinary form was found in trenching the ground between 
the N. ditch and the Antonine Vallum. Its greatest length is 2} 
inches, inclusive of the mouth but exclusive of the handle, which is 
missing. It bears no ornament or stamp of any kind. <A solid lump is 
curious as showing the distinet impression of two human fingers. In 
shape it has some resemblance to the rude outline of «a lamp, <A small 
cructhle was recovered from the N.W. corner of the outer ditch. [tis 


| Bee supra, p. 448. = See oupru, p. 448. 
© Proceedings, 1903 (vol, xxxvii.), p. 336, fig. 34, 
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1} inches in diameter, exclusive of spout, and has an inside depth of li 
inches also, Six little balls or marbles of clay from Refuse-Hole No, 6 
are much too light to be sling bullets. They average about 4 inch in 
(liameter, and have been rolled with the hand and burned red. They 
are probably children's playthings. Lastly, there are a number of 
‘counters’ or dises, fashioned out of broken pottery, auch as are often 
turned upon the sites of Roman forts. It is generally agreed that they 
were used in some game. A few have holes in the centre, like 
spindle-whorls, 


&, Tiles and Remains af Floors, 


Broken tiles were fairly numerous, The flange on the edge of some 
indieated that they had been used for roofing purposes, Red roofs, 
therefore, fall to be added to the details that go to make up our mental 
pteture of the orginal aspect of the Antonine fort, They would he 
doubly conspicuous #3 exceptions, for the wooden huildings, which 
avenpied ay laure a partion of the area, were in all probability covered 
with thatch. Other tiles had obviously heen intended for flooring or 
for use on walls and in flues. No stamps were observed on any of them : 
bat scored tines—possibly ‘keys’. for plaster—were not uncommon, 
there being generally two sete crossing each other either dia gonally 
or at right angles. One tile was marked with a circle 

A small, flat, perfectly diamond-shaped piece of black composition, 
tof an inch in thickness, would appear to have belonged to a mosaie. 
Tt was found in the Well, From the N.W. corner of the outer ditch 
came a litth: bit of flooring brick overlaid with cement on both sides, 
and having four holes for inlaying, Its original dimensions were } of 
in inch thick by 1# inches broad hy at least 2} inches long. More 
interesting still is a fragment of looring—measuning 13 inches by 1 4 
inches across the top, and square cut on two sides—from the short ditch 
on the KC side of the fort. It is in three well-defined layers, The 
bottom consists of very fine conerete about 1} inches thick, Above 
that is 2 of an inch of glass, and above the gloss is } of an inch of 
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cement, The three are fused into a solid mass, and the whole gives 
evidence of excellent workmanship, This would form a most enduring 
material and an absolutely dry pavement, These remains suggest that 
some of the apartments within the fort had been elaborately floored. 
But their very rarity proves that such an arrangement was far from 
being usual, Clay or tiles must have been much more common, 


C. Glass and Glaze Paste. 


The relics include about fifty fragments of bottle glass. So far as can 
be judged, the bottles have all been of the ordinary square form. The 
majority have had smooth sides, but at least one has been fluted, 
Reeded handles have been the rule, The sizes were no doubt various. 
An uninjured bottom is 27 inches square, A mouth still entire, with 
neck and reeded handle, has from lip to lip an outside diameter of 24 
inches, and an inside diameter of 1); the width of the handle is 24 
inches, and its height 1}. The colour is generally a bluish green, but 
three pieces of perfectly clear bottle or jar glass were recovered from the 
refuse-holes. Taken as a whole, the bottles have been strong and sub- 
stantial, Probably they were imported along with their contents. At 
the same time, the manufacture of glass was certainly carried on inside 
the fort. Many small lumps of glass slag were picked wp within the 
urea of the workshops, It may well be that the glass for the windows 
was home-made, Of window-glass there are about thirty fragments, the 
largest of which measures 5 inches by 34. One side is invariably 
obscure, showing that the sheets were run on a slab, The average 
thickness is about 4 of an inch, and the usnal tint is «a well-marked 
bluish green, There is, however, one little piece of a whitish colour, 
about 5%, of an inch thick. : 

Personal ornaments of any kind are very few in number, But a 
smooth and peculiarly elongated bluish bead of vitreous paste has 
evidently been strung on a necklace, It is quite unlike the usnal 
ribbed and melon-shaped bead of glass paste or earthenware which one 
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ig accustomed to associate with the Romano-British period. The latter 
type is represented by five specimens, all of the same greenish colour. 
The largest is { of an inch high, and has a transverse diameter of 4 an 
inch. An oval piece of poreellanic paste, pink in colour, has evidently 
dropped from a setting. Its greatest length is 4 an inch, and its 
greatest breadth 4’). Its upper surface is slightly rounded. Beneath, 
it is quite flat but has a bevelled edge, 


"DD. Stone, 


(a) Jnsecrifed Stones.—The excavations odded two to the list of 
Itoman inseriptions found in Britain, Both of these were discovered in 
the Well, The altar reproduced in fig. 28 is of the ordinary form, and has 
the usual hasin-shaped depression on the top. It was uninjured but for 
a fracture at the lower right-hand corner, The total height is just over 
3 feet, 9 inches being given to the moulded base, 18 to the ‘ die," and 10 
to the cornice or ‘capital.' Measured across the front, the lowest plinth 
of the base and the topmost tier of the cornice have each » width of 
If inches. In the case of the die, the corresponding dimension is 15 
inches at the bottom and 143 inches at the top, while at the latter 
point the depth from front to back is 14 inches, ‘The inscription, which 
is clearly cut in letters about 2 inches long, reads as follows -— : 


COH-:|!: 
BAETASIOR 

“O-R: 
The interpretation is of the atmplest. “ Calk(ors) prima Bastastor (wm), 
e(icium) A(omancrum)" can only mean “The First Cohort of the 
Baetasi!, Roman citizens, [erected this altar].” But to whom did they 
erect it! The absence of the name of a divinity is at; first sight puzzling, 
[t ceases to he so, if we remember that the ‘find-spot' was within the 
precincts of the Praetorium. Doubtless the altar had stood in the 
Sarellum. Such o setting would of itself suffice to show ita significance. 
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[ia very presence in the shrine would imply a direct connection with 
the god who was held in highest honour there. If the object of dedica- 


tion had been expressed in words, it might have been (as it frequently 


ET se i ge Sp ec 


i a The ll 





Fig. 28, Altar from the Well, (4.) 


is) “ Moni) Ol plimo) Mlaxime).” Or the reference might have heen to 
the imperial cult in ita military aspect; “Oiectp(finae) Awo(uati)"” is the 
legend on the altar from the well of the Praetorium court at Birrens,! 


' Proce-dings, vol, xxx. (1804), p. 151, 
VOL. Xb. 43 
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while an altar found in the cellar beneath the Sacellum at Bremenium 
reads : “ (f(enio) d(omini) n(ostri) ef signorum.” | 

The second of the two new insériptions was incomplete. It had been ~ 
cut upon a slab which must originally have been about 3 feet long by 





Fig. 20. Fragments of Inseribed Tablet, (+.) 


9 feet high. Although more than half of it has perished irretrievably, 
the three fragmenta that survive (fig. 29) enible the whole to he 
restored with practical certainty (fig. 30). The only line that presented 
any difficulty was the last, and even here the missing letters were 


 O.EL., vii, 1080, Cf, Bruce, Roman Wall (1867), p. 318, 
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speedily supplied.! Had the stone been found entire, it would have 
read somewhat as follows :— 4 


-IMP-CAESARI- 
T-AEL-HAD‘ANTONINO 
~ AVG-PIO-P-P-COH- 

I-BAETASIOR-G-R-OB 
VIRTVTEM-ET-FIDEM 





Fig. 20. Inseribed Tablet restored. (+.) 


*The First Cohort of the Buetasii, made Roman citizens for their 
valour and loyalty, [erected this] in honour of the Emperor Caesar Titua 
Aelus Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius, Father of his Country.” 
* By Mr Haverfield in Athenccum, No, 3980 (Feb, 6, 1904), pp. 184 £ 
* Possibly there was another line consisting of one word in small letters, 
‘Appellata,’ which must either have been expressed or understood, is probable, Mr 
Haverfeld informs us that such an addition would be quite in second century 


epigraphic style, 


———” = = 
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The analogy with Birrens holds good once more. If less elaborate ill 
form, the inscription is of exactly the same class as that upon the large 
tablet from the Dumfriesshire ‘station’ with the name of the Second 
Cohort of the Tungri) And the ‘find-spot’ is also the same. Closely 
akin is the stone set up by the Sixth Cohort of the Nervit at Rough 
Castle In all three cases the remains were discovered in the front court 
of the Prastorium. We may safely conclude that a similar slab occupied 

a prominent position in the corresponding quarter of all the second 
century Roman forts in North Britain, It recorded the name of the 
corps that had formed the original garrison. 

Under the Empire it was a recognised principle of army administration 
that the frontier posts should be defended, not by the legionaries, but 
by the less costly levies known as auxiliary echorts. The particular 
cohort mentioned in the new inseriptions had originally been recruited 
among the Baetasii. This people probably had their permanent home 
somewhere about the mouths of the Rhine, near the borderland where 
Celt and Teuton met, To which of the two stocks they belonged it is 
impossible to say. The sum of our information regarding them amounts 
to little more than that they were neighbours of the Tungri and the 
Nervii, and that they were among the tribes who took part in the great 
revolt of Civilis® We have clearer ideas as to the history of the unit 
they contributed to the Roman army of occupation in Britain. Military 
diplomas of the years 103 and 124 4.p. prove that the First Cohort of 
the Baetasii was in the island at least as early as the beginning of the 
second century.4 They must have lain for some time at Uxellodunum 
(Ellenborough, near Maryport), cloze to the western end of Hadrian's 
wall, for their presence there is attested by no fewer than five inscriptions.” 


1 Proceedings, vol. xxx. (1596), pp. 128 ff. 

2 Jbid., vol. xxxix. (1005), pp. 470, 472, 

* Pliny, Vat, Hist, iv, 106; and Tacitus, ffiet., iv. 66 and 66, 

4 O0-E,, vii. 1198 and 1195. 

‘ CJL., vii, 386, 390, 391, 394, and 395, They do not, however, appear to have 
formed the regular garrison of Uxellodunum, The Cohors Prima Hispanorum, 
Equitata, was there under Hadrian, and was still there in the time of the Notitia, 
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We learn now that, when Lollius Urbicus fortified the isthmus of the 
Forth and Clyde, they were moved up to Bar Hill) Whether they 
returned to Uxellodunum, after the Vallum of Pius was ahandoned, we 
have no means of knowing. But fully two hundred years later we get a 
climpae of them confronting danger from another quarter, The Notitia 
gives their station as Regulbium (Reculver), on the Saxon Shore.! 

The Eaetasii are not the only auxiliaries whose name is associated 
with Bar Hill. In 1895 there was found in the Castle Hill Park, os 
already mentioned, an altar dedicated to Silvanus by Caristanius 
Justinianus, Praefect of the First Cohort of the Hamii.- With this 
must be connected on inscription seen near Kilayth in the sixteenth 
century, but long ago lost, It was a tombstone bearing the name 
of C, Julins Marcellinus, Praefect of the First Cohort of the Hamii.? 
The Hamii, then, were also at Bar Hill. But the epigraphic evidence 
throws no light on the question as to whether they relieved the 
Baetasii there, or whether the cohort, or a detachment of it, was 
employed to strengthen the original garrison, either during the whole 
period of oceupation or at some crisis when the pressure on the line of 
the Vallum was exceptionally heavy, The latter supposition perhaps 
derives some support from the fact that the Hamii, who probably came 
from Syria,* were soldiers of a special class. They were bowmen, us we 
learn from the descriptive epithet sagifarn, applied to them in one of 
several inscriptions that prove them to have been stationed for a time at 
Magnae (Carvoran) on Hadrian’s Wall." 

At this point it will be convenient to notice shortly the only remaining 
inscriptions that can with reasonable probability be assigned to our fort, 
They number three in all, An altar dedicated to Mars Camulus, and 
now in the Hunterian Museum, was catalogued by Hitbner under 

1 Not, Dign. Ove. xxviii, 18. 

2 See Haverfield in Glasgow Arch, Society's Antonine Wall Keport, pp. 158 if. 
The atone was presented to the University of Glasgow by Mr Whitelaw, and is now 
in the Hunterian Museum, 


’ OLE., vil. 1110, * Antonine Wall Report, p. 155. 
8 C.D, vii, 748. Cf. ibid, 1195, 
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Westerwood, It is much more likely that it belongs to Bar Hill’ The 
two others are lost, They were both on stones that appear to have been 
erected by legionary detachments in honour of the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius, One, a part of a pillar, was seen by Gordon “at Barhill fort," 
and subsequently passed into the collection of Baron Clerk.* Its fellow 
was built into the wall of the garden of a manor-house near Kilayth.* 
Mention may also be made of two altars from Bar Hill seen by Gordon 
ut ‘Achenvole’ House, and figured by him in the Jffmerarium (PI. 13, 
1 #f.). One was of a commonplace character, The other was noteworthy 
for “several remarkable Figures engraved upon it, having a Corona Trinm- 
phalis, with an Inscription in the Middle, which is now defaced. Upon 
one side is engraved, in Refievo, a Quiver full of Arrows; upon the other 
side an Arcus or Bow.”* The bow and quiver remind us of the Hamii, 


(b) Seulpture.—The architectural remains will be discussed below in 
a special Note by Mr Ross, Apart from these and from the inscribed 
stones, the main interest attaches to four rude pieces of sculpture, 
executed in native freestone (fig. $1). Though they are placed together 
in the illustration, they were found in widely different quarters of the 
fort—No. 1 in the §.E. corner, close to Refuse-Hole No, 9; No, 2 in 
the N.E. section, 36 feet W. of the inner kerb of the E. rampart, and 
12 feet 5. of the inner kerb of the N. rampart; and Nos. § and 4 to the 
N. of the Storehouse, on the lines, respectively, of the inner and outer 
Agricolan ditches. It is a remarkable fact that each of the four was 
discovered lying among the ashes of a rndely constructed hearth. 

No. 1 is 114 inches high and has o maximum breadth of 124 inches. 
It represents the bust of a man in the act of mising to his lips a 
drinking vessel held in both hands. The attitude is unmistakably 
reminiscent of the squatting Silenus as figured in certain ancient works 
of art.” And the identification thus suggested receives strong support 

1’ Bee James Macdonald, LL.D, Roman Stones in the Hunterian Muscum, yp. 8. 


* C.2LLZ., vil. 1109, 7 (.LL,, vii. 1110e. “Jt Sept., p. 66, 
* See, for example, 8. Reinach, Képertoire de la Sinducire greeyue ef romaine, ii. p, 59, 
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from more detailed observation. The face is entirely gone. The back 
part of the crown of the head, however, remains, and round the lower 





2. 
Fig. 31. Busts and Head of Freestone. {j-) 


part of this there runs a well-marked ridge, which is clearly intended 
for hair, The bust, therefore, was bald, os statues of Silenus so often 
ure. The boldness is of importance from another point of view. It 
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furnishes a direct link of connection between No. 1 and No. 3. The 
latter is a bearded head, 5 inches high by 4 inches broad, evidently o 
fragment broken from a larger whole. It has the same bald crown as 
No, 1. Here, however, the ridge is traceable all the way from the 
front. Above the temples it is so prominent that it can be distinctly 
made out in the illustration, In spite of the smaller size of No, 3, we 
cannot doubt but that, when complete, the two piccea of sculpture just 
described have formed a pair, 

Such a correspondence is precisely what the obvious relation between 
the two remaining pieces might have led us to expect, That Nos, 2 
and 4 were intended to be a pair, stands in no need of demonstration, 
While they differ slightly in size, they are very similar in character. 
No. 2 is 15 inches high and 11 inches broad; No. 4 is 14 inches high 
and 12} inches broad, Each presents a bearded bust, with arms crossed 
over the chest. In the case of No. 2, however, only one of the arms 
has actually been chiselled. All three hands show the middle finger 
thrust boldly out from a closed fist, One meaning of this peculiar 
gesture is familiar to students of Latin literature! But the tufamis 
digitus had another significance, Like the phalfue itself, it was a 
potent charm against the evil eye; and in this we may perhaps find a 
clue to the real character of the busts. So far as they were not merely 
ornamental, they may have served the same general purpose as the 
phallic symbols that the traveller of to-day sees here and there praject- 
ing above the doors of houses in Pompeii, Each of them has heen 
carefully squared on the bottom, as if to stand upon a pillar or pedestal, 
The pillara or pedestals may have flanked the entrances to some of the 
public buildings, possibly the Storehouse, which must have had more 
than one door, and in connection with which the figure of Silenus would 
be peculiarly appropriate, 


(ce) Mescellaneous,—()uantities of other stones of different shapes and 
sizes, picked up at various points within the fort, bear evidence of luman 


' Mayor's note on Juvenal, Sut. x. 54, contains all the more important references, 
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handiwork, Fragments of the so-called ‘Andernach’ stone have 
obviously belonged to querns. Eut all the grinding stones were not 
made of this material. Two of common freestone were found complete, 
one of them broken in half. These last are respectively 14 and 15 
inches in diameter, with a thickness of 34 ond 3 inches at the centre. 
Towards the edges they become conatderal ily thinner, Of sharpening: 


stones there are at least fifteen, A oumber of flat diats, cut for the 





Fig. 32. Miscellaneous Group of Stone Objects. 


most part out of freestone, suggest a homely game like quoits rather 
than the athletic exercise of éirxoGedia. They are about 7 of an inch 
thick, and the diameter is generally about 5 or 6 inches, although in one 
instance it falls os low as 34. Fig. 32 shows a characteristic group of 
miscellaneous stone objects, including a trough, what has possibly been 
a saddle-quern, and the remnants of three great mortars. Mention must 
also be made of more than a hundred stone balls, doubtless chiefly ballista 
balls. They vary in diameter from 8 inches to 1 inch, pointing to the 
use of engines of very different degrees of power, As was stated above," 


' Soe supra, p. 420 and p, 404, 
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the artillery was almost certainly mounted on the ramparts. We 
may add here a reference to the three blocks of stone turned up by the 
plough on the Bar Hill in 1895. They are figured and described in the 
Glasgow Archaeological Society's Antonine Wall Report, where it is 
conjectured that they may have formed part of the western gateway or 
of some building adjoining it,’ They have holes for posta. The iulnstra- 
tion in the Aeport also shows several diamond-brooched stones which 
undoubtedly belonged to the Bar Hill buildings. They were taken out 
of the modern dyke to the E. of the fort, 

Two large lumps of jasper, as well as a good many smaller pieces, 
prove the presence in the fort of material for architectural decoration.* 
Another article of interest is the major portion of a palette of greenish 
slate. Its full breadth is 3 inches, and its length (incomplete) is 34 
inches, Itis about of an inch thick. All round its under side the 
edge is bevelled toa depth of 4 an inch. The upper side was originally 
fat, but it has been worn into a slight hollow by use. Similar palettes 
have been found elsewhere. A smaller one, made of marble, is now in 
the British Museum. It is from the King’s Arms Yard, London. 
Another, also of marble, is figured by General Pitt Rivers® “A third, 
now in the Saalburg Museum, resembles the Bar Hill epecimen in being 
male of slate, bat ia rather smaller, In deseribing it, Jacobi points out 
that it was probably employed for mixing salves or, it may be, unguenta 
for toilet purposes," 

A curious relic is a piece of hard lime in which lies embedded what is 
apparently a mother-of-pearl button, 14 of an inch in diameter, pierced 


Op, cits, pp. 94 6 and p, 61. 

* In this connection the following quotation from Fullarton's Topographical, 
Statistion!, and Mistorical Gazetteer of Scotland (1842) is of some interest - “Specimens 
of yellow and red jasper were discovered [in the Kilsyth Hills] in 1791, or rather were 
then ein aoieags notices ; for the jasper, possessing «a very fine gruin, had even at 
that time found its way to the lupidaries and seal engravers o ? 

London™ (op. cil. vol. ii, p. 138), : wi Seer ian ee 

* Ereovations in Cranborne Chase, vol, i., Pl. xxi, 16, 

* Jucobi, Das Rimerbastell Sealbury, p. 454, fig. 71, No, 22. 
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with two holes. This was found 3} feet below the surface, on the inner 
side of the rampart, immediately to the E. of the 5, gateway. A little 
hit of cannel coal or oil shale, shaped somewhat like a slate-pencil, 
deserves passing notice. It is 14 inches long, with squared sides, and is 
brought to a point at the top. It may well have been used for writing. 
On some surfaces it leaves a mark which is very distinct, but which 
can be easily obliterated by washing. The half of an armlet of 
shale also falls to be noted, as well as an object of the same material 
that is not unlike a coin-mould. The last-named was found in the 
Well. The circular depression is } of an inch deep, and has a 
diameter of | of an inch, There are faint traces of markings in the 
bottom; but these are too obseure to justify any expression of 
opinion as to what they represent, Finally, we may record a 
few small discs or counters seomingly of the same black composition 
as the feaera of mosaic already described.! One or two of them 
have holes in the centre, They should be compared with the similar 
objects made of broken pottery.* 


E. Wood. 


The damp, which proved so destruetive to the pottery, has exercised a 
kindlier influence on the vegetable remains. A twig of hawthorn got 
near the bottom of the Well looked as if it had been but a few months 
broken from the branch. From the same spot came the skin of a 
common ' puff-ball' (scleroderma), The preservation of the wood found 
nearer the surface was not, of course, so remarkable, But, taken az o 
whole, the quantity that survived was proportionately much greater 
than has been the case on other Roman sites excavated in Scotland, 
Before entering on a description of the actual objects, it will be of 
interest to give the names of the trees and bushes of whose presence 
indubitable traces came to light, sometimes in the shape of manu- 
factured articles, sometimes through impressions of leaves, sometimes 


i See supra, p. 450, * See supre, p. 480, 
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through evidence from roots or fruit or branches. The following 
were noted :— 


Alder Hazel Thorn 
Ash Mountain Ash [ Walnut | 
Birch Onk Whin 
Elm Pine Willow 


(a) Structural Fragments.—Allosion has already been made to the 
stumps of posts found in the post-heles’ They numbered considerably 
over a hundred, and were all of oak. Thirty pieces of the same wood 
were recovered from the Well, They varied in size from 9 feet long by 
6 inches broad by 5 inches thick down to 1 foot long by 3 inches broad 
by 2 inches thick. Some of them are unmistakably charred with fire 
(fig. 34, Nos, 9, 12, and 13), an indication of the fate that overtook the 
fort when it was abandoned. All had probably been used for structural 
purposes, although the proof of this waa plainer in some cases than in 
others. Fig. 33, No. 1, isa good illustration, With it may be classed 
a remarkable oak plank from Refuse-Hole No. 1. It is 3 feet & inches 
long by 7 inches broad by 12 inches thick, and is perforated with seven 
square holes, ranged in line. The holes are each about 1} inches square, 
and the distance between them is T inches from centre to centre, The 
upper portion of the overhead beam of the Well, with cleft to admit the 
pulley, is clearly recognisable (fig. 33, No. 7). The part that has 
survived is about 19 inches long, the cleft being about 12 inches deep, 
Immediately above the cleft is a hole, 21 inehes in diameter, through 
which there must have passed a timber support of some sort. On the 
more complete of its two sides ean be seen one of the small holes that 
received the ends of the axle of the pulley-wheel. Two pieces of the 
pulley itself were also found. TFlaced together as they are in the illustra. 
tion (fig. 33, No. 10), they show that the original diameter was about 
10 inches. 


(4) Wheels—Among relics that may be roughly called non-structural, 
the most conspicuous is a splendid specimen of a chariot wheel, dis- 








‘eye tapony, jo dnogg snooneypooeny “Re Ty 
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covered absolutely intact,’ 8 feet below the surface in Refuse-Hole 
No. 6. Fig. 34 conveys a good idea of its general appearance, although 
it rather fails to give the full effect of the relatively large ‘hub." The 
outside diameter is 2 feet 104 inches, while the nave measures 144 
inches from end to end, and has a diameter of 92 inches at the centre 
and of 61 inches at the ends. The felloe, which is of ash, is formed of 
a single piece of wood, artificially softened and then bent into a cirele ; 
there is therefore only one joint, and the same grain runs all the way 
round. The spokes, which are of willow, are eleven in number. They 
are beautifully turned with the lathe, and are carefully tenoned into felloe 
and nave, the mortise-holes in the former being round, while those in 
the latter are partly aquared. The whole is firmly bound together by 
the iron ring that forms the tire. The nave is probably of elm. Like 
the felloe, it is shod with iron, and is also ‘hushed" inside with the 
same metal. The pattern of inlaid iron on either end of if seems to be 
purely decorative, 

Remains of similar wheels have been found elsewhere, A nave with 
fragments of spokes was discovered at the pre-Roman Lake-Village near 
Glastonbury, When whole, the Glastonbury wheel must have had twelve 
spokes. The dimensions indicate that, all over, it had been slightly 
larger than the present example ; the diameter, without felloe, had been 
$02 inches, The nave, however, which was without iron or ornament of 
any kind, was smaller; its greatest length was 13{ inches and its greatest 
diameter 7{ inches. The various parts were lathe-turned and highly 
finizhed* Portions of several wheels have also come to light at the 
Saalburg." But even the most considerable of these is not nearly so well 
preserved as the Bar Hill specimen. It has only had ten spokes, and, 
as at Glastonbury, the felloe is awanting. 

1 Unfortunately, in spite of every effort to raise it with the minimum of vibra- 
tion, the spokes collapsed as soon as they lost the support of the ground, 

® For these particulars we are indebted to the kindness of Mr Arthur Balleid, the 
ct, Das Romerkostell Soalborg, pp. 172 ond 447, with Tafel Ixxx., 
gvtl, J, 


Fig. $4. Chariot Whoel 
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More important for purposes of comparison is a ten-spoked wheel 
found at La Tene, along with other remains of a chariot,’ in the year 
1882. This was considerably larger than any yet mentioned, Its 


outside diameter was 3 feet 24 inches, while the nave was about 2 feet 





Fig. $5. Wheel from La Téne. whee 


long. As can be seen from fig. 35, the La Tine wheel Was inferior in 

finish to that shown in fig. 34. The nave was made of two 8¥mmetri- 

cally shaped halves which were held in place by iron hoop. The spokes 
= ; = el | ee “i 

7 k hey sae o have been at Glos alec ' 

were of onk (as they m to h been at Glastonbury also), and of 


1 See Victor Gross, La Tene, wn Opypiataean Helvtte (Paris 1886), pp. Be 
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comparatively rude workmanship, But the chief feature of interest is 
that here, as at Bar Hill, the felloe was entire, and that here too it was 


formed of a single piece of ash, bent, At one point there had been a 


fracture, which had been cleverly mended with a bit of iron and a nail. 
For the elosest analogy of all, however, we must return to Scotland, 
The excavations now in progress (1906) at Newstead, near Melrose, have 
yielded two wheels, complete but for portions of the apokes, In their 
details they bear a very strong resemblance to that from Bar Hill, . The 
main difference is the absence of the inlaid iron decoration on the ends 
of the nave, 

This difference emphasises the superior make and style of the Bar 
Hill example, It is perhaps justifiable to conclude that the latter had 
belonged to a vehiele of more than usual importance. In any event ita 
presence at the bottom of a refuse-hole is curious. Had it been worn 
and broken, there would have been an intelligible motive for throwing 
it aside, But the very reverse ia the case, It must have been in the 
best of condition when tossed into its strange hiding-place. Why was 
it treated asa thing of nought! The possibility at once sugeests itself 
that it may have been native, not Roman—the relic of an assault 
repelled or of some stricken field. The suggestion is one which, on its 
merits, it would be dangerous to push too strenuously. On the other 
hand, tt forces us to ask: Is there any proof that the wheel is really of 
Roman workmanship? And to this the reply must, in the meantime, be 
in the negative. We may go further. There are indications that the 
burden of such proof would be heavy, 

It is true that the Greeks, and @ fortiori the Romans, were familiar 
with the process Of curving wood to form the felloes of wheels, In one 
of his similes Theocritus introduces the picture of a coachbuilder who 
uses heat to band the young branches of the wild fig-tree to his purpose.! 
Even in Homer there ia possibly a hint of something of the kind. But 
bronze enters largely into the construction of the actual remains of 
‘chariot-wheels discovered in Mediterranean countries—at Canino, at 

? Theooritus, fd. xxv, 247 If. ® Wad, iv. 4B5 £, 

VOL. XL. ad 
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Perugia, at Toulouse All the wooden wheels cited above have been 
found in Northern Europe. At La Tine the association was entirely 
Celtic, and the Glastonbury Lake-Village is incontrovertihly pre-Roman.* 
Again, there is no ground for supposing that the Romans employed 
chariots in warfare, and Bar Hill was a military station, On the other 
hand, the warchariot was, according to our literary authorities, 
characteristic feature of the equipment of ancient British armies* If 
we can trust Tacitus, Galgacus had a large contingent under his orders 
at the battle of Mons Graupius.t These are considerations of which 
account would require to be taken in framing o judgment, Meanwhile 
it hardly needs to be pointed out that, if one could assume a ‘Cale- 
donian’ origin for the Bar Hill wheel, the resulting glimpse of the 
early civilisation of North Britain would be most illuminating. 

Apart from chariots, wheeled vehicles were no doubt common enough 
in and about the fort. At Rough Castle few things were more striking 
than the deep ruts worn in the stones of the street that passed out of 
the southern gateway. They were eloquent of the continuous traffic that 
must have come and gone during the years of occupation, Bar Hill 
supplies a relic of the ordinary work-a-lay waggons in which much of 
this traffic was probably carried on. Certain fragments from the N.W, 


! See Bromet, Notices of the Remains of a Roman Chariot preserved in the Moseum 
at Toulouse,” in the Proceedings of tha Archaeological Institute (Orford Meeting), 1850, 
pp. 1S1 0 For similar wheela found in Austria, see Siiungsber, der bniserl, Akademie 
der Wisvnschaften: Philhist. Kiasse, Bd. vi. (Vienna, 1861), p. 28%, Taf. xix. 

? No tradition ia more persistent than that which attaches to tools and to the 
methods of mannfacturing articles of common use, In that light it ia perhaps not 
without significance that to this day there are portions of the Russian Empire where 
the felloes of large wheels are fashioned in the precise manner exemplified at Bar 
Hill, at Newstead, and at La Téne, Several fine examples, with a diameter of fully 
3 feet, are te be seen in the Glasgow Corporation Galleries ut Kelvingrove. They 
were made in the Russian section of the International Exhibition of 1900. But we 
have not been able to ascertain from what district of Russia the makers came, 

2 See particularly Cesar, De Bell. Gall.,iv. 33. The belief that the British chariots 
had seythes is much less well authenticated (Pomponius Mela, iii, 6, 59, and Silius 
Ltalicus, Punic, xvii. 417). a 

4" Agricola, o. 35, 


us 
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corner of the outer ditch enable us to reconstruct with tolerable certainty 
an entirely different type of wheel from that which we have been 
discussing. The fragments in question are all of oak, What they 
suggest is a twelve-spoked wheel, 3 feet 2 inches in diameter, in the 
construction of which no iron at all has been used. The felloe, instead 
of being formed of a single piece, has consisted of six distinct sections or 
‘treads,’ attached to one another by wooden dowels, One such section, 
with the corresponding spokes, has been preserved entire; see fig, 33, 
No, 4. It is 19 inches long by about 24 inches broad. The spokes 
measure rather more than 16 inches from end to end, and the inner 
extremity of each has been tenoned into the nave to a depth of 3 inches, 
while the outer extremity is driven right through the felloe and made to 
project a little way beyond its outer surface. The series of knobs thus 
produced served one of the objects of an iron tire. They helped to save 
the body of the felloe from the wear and tear of immediate contact with 
the ground. There was deliberate intention here, as is plainly shown hy 
the presence of an additional knob just midway between the two ends of 
the spokes, The third projection is formed by a small dowel about 14 
inches long, driven into the outer side of the felloe. In the circum- 
stances it is, of course, impossible to say whether the device was 
repeated in each tread all the way round, or whether it was merely a 
precautionary measure of repair adopted at a particular point which had 
begun to betray signs of weakness through usage, Considerable portions 
of the nave also survive (fig. 35, Nos. 2, 3,5, and 11). From them we 
enn estimate the original diameter of this part of the wheel at 12 inches, 
and can see that its construction was comparatively primitive. It was 
solid, and the axle revolved with the wheel. 


(¢) Barrels—Barrels are responsible for another interesting set of 
oaken fragments. The originals have been markedly small, in strong 
contmst with the huge tuns found at Silchester in 1896.1 Ono example, 
complete save for the head and the hoops, was discovered in the ditch on 

* Archaenlogia, vol. Ivi., Fl, viii, 
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the W. side of the N. gateway. There were fourteen staves, each with 
a length of between 13 and 14 inches and o maximum breadth of 
2 inches (fig. 33, No. 14). When set up, they gave an inside depth of 
12) inehes and a maximum diameter of § inches. The diameter of 
the bottom was only just over 5 inches, One of the staves, the upper- 
most in the illustration, has scratched upon it the name 


IAAVVARIV§ 


Three barrel-heads cume from Hefuse-Hole No. , and another was 
picked up in a different part of the fort. The diameter of the largest 
is 52 inches, that of the smallest 3}. The bung-holes range in diameter 
from 14 inches to 2 of an inch. A wooden bung was taken from the 
detached ditch in front of the EF. gate. 


(ef) Miscellaneous,—A few stray pieces of wooden piping were found 
in the N. diteh. They are probably of willow, and they have had a 
diameter of about } of an inch, As they were lying close to the Baths, 
it seems likely that they had some connection with the water-supply 
there; but they were so few in number and so small that it is idle to 
apeculate regarding their exact purpose. A specimen is shown in fig. 33 
(No. 8). Mention must also be made of a wooden bobbin (fig, 24, No. ti), 
It was lying 7 feet below the surface, immediately above the large 
wheel, in Refuse-Hole No.6, When it first came to light, there were 
still some pieces of thread adhering to it. In shape it las a veneral 
reseinblanece to the corresponding modern article. It is 12 inches in 
height, and has a diameter of § of an inch at the centre and 2 inches at 
either end. A little round box of willow wood from Refuse-Hole No. 9 
is also interesting (fig. 35, No, 6). It is beautifully turned with the 
lathe, and has ita upper edge grooved for the reception of a lid. It is 


1] inches deep by 1) inches in diameter. Then there are two combs, 


A 
} 
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originally about 6 inches long, but now much shrunk through exposure 
to the air. One is from Refuse-Hole No. 1, the other from the NW. 
corner of the outer ditch, In appearance they resemble the modern 
‘amall-tooth ' comb, and the neatness and care with which they have 
been cut are remarkable. In each case, one of the two rows of teeth is 
decidedly finer than the other, Lastly, several handles of tools were 
recovered in a more or less complete condition, One had the iron 
ferrule still adhering to it, In another instance—a bradawl—the metal 
blade was actually in position, 


F. Leather. 

The collection of cast-off articles of ancient footgear is extraordinarily 
rich, amounting in all to some three or four hundred specimens, gathered 
partly from the refuse-holes and partly from the ditches. An exhaustive 
classification of these under their proper Latin names does not appear to 
be possible. Rome and its neighbourhood naturally dominate the 
literary tradition, and the same is true of much of the evidence that has 
been drawn from works of art, But the garrison of the Bar Hill fort 
was composed of Romanised provincials, not of Romans. It would not 
be reasonable to look for all the modes of the capital in the remnante of 
their dress. Besides, the climatic conditions of North Britain were severe. 
Combined with the acancity of well-made roads or streets, they must 
have exercised an influence before which fashion itself would have to 
how. In one respect, indeed, the reflection of Roman life is accurate 
and enlightening. The variety of pattern displayed by the remains, no 
less than the elaboration with which some of the individual examples are 
decorated, accords completely with the testimony of literature, Among 
the Romana, just as among the Greeks, money and ingenuity were freely 
lavished on the covering of the feet. The cut of a shoe might express 
a very real social distinction. Beyond this, and the possible influence 
of climate, the material now to be deseribed has no general lesson to 
teach, In the meantime, it can best be judged by itself, Comparison 
even with the Saalburg finds shows a wide difference in custom, 
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Keeping this eaveat in view, we may divide the footgear from Bar 
Hill into three main groups, The first corresponds to the solea or 
sandal proper, This is represented by a single example, which has heen 
worn on the right foot of a lady or # youth (fig. 36, No, 9), It consists 
of five layers of leather carefully cut to shape—even the toes are indi- 
cated—and then fastened together, seemingly by some strong adhesive, 
It is studded with heavy nails. At one point between the layers space 
has been left for inserting o strap or thong that crossed the instep, A 
loop on the inner sole shows that the fastening was completed by a 
second thong that passed between the great toe and the toe next to it, 
and was then brought up the centre of the foot to join the ankle-thong, 
There has been no upper of any kind, 8o light a protection would be 
il adapted for out-of-door use in Seotland, unless perhaps in the height 
of summer. Hence, we may suppose, its rarity, 

The second group consists of broad, flat ahoes such as are shown in 
fig. 36, Nos. land 4. These are not very numerous,’ but their occur. 
renee in various sizes proves that they must have been worn not only ly 
men, but also hy women and by quite young children. Their leading 
characteristic is that each specimen is made of a single piece of leather. 
Except for a vertieal line of stitehing at the back of the heel, they are 
seamless, Perhaps they should be described as carbatinae? The solos 
are always smooth and without nails, Hardly any two examples are 
alike in their upper parts. Usually the leather is cut into loops, 
through which we may suppose the laces to have run, The toe 
is often a series of narrow strips with an eyelet at the top of each. 
Tn one case there is a double layer of leather throughout, In another 
an inside sole has been used, In yet another the heel is strengthened 
by a ‘ counter," 

' This is one of the respects in which there is a marked contrast with the Saal- 
harg finds, See Jacobi, Das Kimerkestell Sealburg, pe 497. 

* Bee F. Haverfield, Classical Review, 1898, p. 142 A rather ride example from 
Chesters is figured in the Cwmbertawt onal Wetmoriond dnd, one rel. society's 


Pransoctiona, N.S., v. p. 303, Similur shoes ure still worn in some parts of 
Europe. See Haverfield, fc, | 





Fir, 36. Footrear of Various Types. 
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The third group approximates more nearly to the modern shoe, Sole 
and upper are quite distinct. Like the preceding, this type appears to 
have been worn by persons of hoth sexes and of all ages. It was clearly 
intended for out-ofdoor use. The soles are formed of several layers, 
generally four or five, and the precaution of studding them with heavy 
nails is never neglected even in the smallest sizes. The naila are s0me- 


times arranged in decorative patterns, as on the lady's (or boy's) shoe 


= 


ie er 


hh 





Fig. 87. Portion of Upper of Lady's Shoe. 


rapresented in fig, 36, No. 5. The absence of any raised heel should 
be observed, Fig. 36, No. 3, is especially interesting. It must have 
belonged to a child of nine or ten. ‘To correct some slight lameness, 
an iron support about 2 inches long ond : of an inch hageh his heey 
driven in beneath the right side of the ankle. As will be seen from 
the specimens illustrated, there is great variety of putterm among the 


uppers, One extreme is represented by the solid leather of fig. 36 
Nos, 7,8, and 11, another by the delieate Tretw ork of fig. 37. Fig. 38 


- 
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shows examples (mounted on modern ‘ trees’) of what we may consider 
as the medium, in all three sizes.' 

The fastenings must have been very sul atantial, ‘This is plain from 
the size of the openings left in the upper for their insertion. They 


resemble buttonholes rather than mere eyelets for laces. The explana- 


tion, no doubt, lies in the strain that would be produced by the heavy 
weight of the nailstudded soles. The method of attaching upper to sole 





Fig. 35. Man's, Woman's, and Child's Shoe, 


was also well adapted to meet this difficulty, There was no stitching. 
[nstead, the lower part ot the ipper- —to the depth of about an inch all 
the way round—was thrust in between two of the layers forming the 


aole, andl wae presumably subjected to the process by which the various 


layers were made to adhere, Fig. 36, No. 8, is but one of many 


examples that show how the final touch of security was given by 


making some of the nals pase through upper and sole alike. 


Possibly the shoes we have been describing would have been called 
up for Mer Whitelaw atthe Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


| These specimens were set 
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calcei, It is probable that they were worn by the officers and the more 
well-to-do among the non-combatants, Yet they do not quite correspond 
to the calceus as onlinarily understood. Nor is the evidence sufficient 
to enable us to distinguish with any clearness between them and what 
must have been the footgear of the common soldier. Sheer foree of 
numbers compels us to find the caliga, or private soldier's shoe, i the 
type represented hy fig. 36, No. 10, Generically it belongs to our third 
group. The relation between sole and upper is the same as in the caleei, 
The construction of the sole, too, is the same, and there are the same 
heavy nails, But in practically every one of the scores of examples the 
upper has almost entirely disappeared. When any considerable vestiges 
are left, it is always at the heel that they are found. ‘Their survival 
there is due to the extra protection afforded by the ‘counter’—a stiff 
piece of leather inserted behind to provide the shoe with a strong back. 
At the best, however, the remnants are so scanty that we cannot say in 
any case what the original appearance of the whole may have been, and 
we are equally doubtful as to the nature of the fastenings and as to the 
manner in which they have been arranged. 

In some of the better-preserved specimens of calvei leather laces were 
found still in their place, A few other objects of leather remain to be 
enumerated, An interesting relic is a bag or satchel—virtually entire, 
with its carrying strap—measuring 15 inches long by 12 inches deep, 
At the two ends and on each side of the mouth, as well as along the 
carrying strap, it ie very neatly stitched in herring-bone pattern with 
double-thong leather, A portion of a belt, 2 feet long by 1} inches 
broad, shows stitching along the centre and also at each side. A piece 
of double leather, 114 inches long by 3 inches deep, scalloped to a depth 
of 24 inches and stitched along its lower edge, may have belonged to the 
fringe of a tunic or to the trappings of a horse. Loose pieces of leather, 
uf various sizes and qualities, are numerous. One of the largest of these, 
® feet 2 inches long by 14 feet broad, may have been an apron, It was 
found in Refuse-Hole No. 9, with a 6-foot length of hemp rope rolled up 
inside of it, 


SILVER AND BRONZE COINS. ACG 


GG, Coa, 


Stuart, in his Caledonia Homana, speaks of Roman coins having 
been picked up on the site of the Bar Hill fort, He specifically mentions 
“denarii of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, in the highest state 
of preservation,” which “were procured by Professor Anderson, and are 
now deposited in Glasgow in the museum of the institution which bears 
his name.”! These pieces are no longer traceable, and we must therefore 
be content with Stuart's vague description. Of the coins found in the 
eourse of Mr Whitelaw’s excavations, four are probably Scottish. They 
are of copper and are absolutely illegible, but their size and appearance 
suggest that they belong to the seventeenth century. If we set these 
aside, and also certain corroded fragments (indubitably Roman) from 
the Baths,? there remain twenty-seven which must he connected with the 
presence of the Roman garrison. In the following list the specimens 
taken from the Well® are indicated by an asterisk :— 


[. Dew ARt. 
M. Antony (circa 55 B.C.) 
Sa, of Specimens. 
1. Ge, ANT‘AVG (above), WI-VIR-R'P-C (beneath). Prae- 1* 
torian gulley with rowers, 
Rev. Inscription illegible. Roman eagle, flanked by two 
standards, 


Vespasian (69-79 a.1.) 


2, Obe. [IMPC]AESVESPAVG[PM] [Head of Vespasian r., 1" 
laureate. 
Ree. AVGVR (above), TRI-POT (beneath), Instruments 
of sacrifice, 
¢, Ole, IMPCAESAR VESPASIANVSAVG Head of 1 
Vespasian r., laureate, 
Rev, COS VIN Mars, helmeted, standing |., holding trophy 
and spear, 





1 Op, cit. (second edition), p. 455, 
1 See supra, p. 448, ° Seo spre, p, 411. 
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Domitian (81-04 acn.) 
Na, of Specimens, 
4. Oe, IMPCAESDOMITAVG GERMPMTRPXV Head i 
of Domitian r., lattrrente. 
Kev. IMPXXICOSXVIICENSPPP Minerva standing 
r. on prow, in attitude of attack, 


Nerva (96-05 4.D,) 
&. Gir. IMPNERVACAES AVGPMTRPOT Head of ] 


Nerva r., laureate. 
fer, COSIIIPATERPATRIAE Instruments of saerifive. 


Trajan (98-117 A.D.) 
i. (ie IMPTRAIANOAVGGERDACPMTRAP Head of 5* 
Trajan r., laureate, 
Ker, COSVPPSPQROPTIMOPRING Hope standing 1. 
$-15, Oe. IMPTRAIANOAVGGERDACPMTRPCOSVIPP 5” 
Head of Trajan r., laureste. 
fer, PAX (beneath), SPOROPTIMOPRINCIPI Peace 
standing L., holding cornucopise on 1. arm, and with 
tr. setting fire to a heap of booty, 
14. Variety doubtful, 
Hadrian (117-138 a.p.) 
15. tiie, HADRIANVS AVGCOSIIIPP Head of Hadrian r., 1" 
lauren be, - 
fer, SALY SAVG Health standing r., feeding serpent 
twined round altur. 
16, Ofr, Similar, bot emperor bare-hendel, 1 
iter. Similar, 
M. Aurelius (161-180 an.) 
17. (ie, AVRELIVSCAESAR AVGPIIFCOS Youthful 1" 
head of M. Aurelits r., bare. 
ier, PIETASAVG  [netroments of anorifice. 


Uneertarm,. 
18. Probably Trajan. 
19, 20. Probably Hadrian, “ 
21. Probably Antoninus Pins, i 
22. Undecipherable. 





DENARIL OF TIS. oll 


[IL ' Frest Frags,’ 


Trajan. 
No, of Specimens, 
23. Variety doubtful. 1 
Hadrian. 
24 (iv, IMPCAESARTRAIANVS HADRIANVSAVG l 
Bust of Hadrian r., laureate. 


Rev. PONTMAXTRPOTCOS -- Fortune seated 1. ; 
in ex., FORT REO; in field, S. C. 


IIL. *Seconn Brass,” 
25-27, Undecipherable. a 


One or two of the coins m the preceding list might conceivably have 
been lost by the soldiers of Agricola; but the great majority of them 
certainly speak to us of the second invasion. Taken as a whole, they 
are just what we should look for under the circumstances. The 
evidence collected by Mr Havertield' shows that (with the exception of 
the legionary denarii of Antony, for the survival of which there were 
special reasons) the Roman silver and bronze coins found im Scotland 
are, as a tule, not earlier than Nero and not later than Commodus, 
We know approximately upon other grounds the date when the Antonine 
fort was built (circa 140 a.p.), The coins found here and elsewhere on 
the line of the Vallum furnish a strong presumption that the whole 
work was abandoned before the close of the second century. We may 
thus venture to fix the period of continuous occupation at some forty 
years, 

Apart from this general inference (which is not in itself new), the 
Bar Hill coins provide interesting material for the historian. Thirteen 
of the denarii were taken out of the well. Ten of these thirteen are 
made of pure tin, and have been run in moulds, not struck, The tin 
coins are quite unlike the work of ordinary forgers, since they Can never 
have been intended to pass current as silver, Their light weight and 
the softness of the metal—they can readily be bent with the fingers— 
would have led to instant detection. Furthermore, the fact that in one 

1 ‘The Antonine Wall Report, pp. 159 ff. 
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eae five, and in another case three, of the ten have been cast in the 
same moulds, shows that they cannot have found their way from a 
distance to North Britain in the ordinary process of trade. On the 
other hand, 1t is in the last degree unlikely that a forger would have 
selected as a convenient centre for the exercise of his activity a small 
military outpost on the very fringe of civilisation, The clue seems to 
lie in the character of the ‘find-spot.’ The throwing of money into 
wells or rivers from superstitious motives is a very familiar phenomenon. 
The tin denarii may have been shams expressly manufactured for 
devotional purposes, This would give a fresh significance to the pra- 
hibition in the Digest (xlviii, 10}—“‘ne quis nummos stanneos, plumbens 
emere, wendere dolo malo velit.” What is there forbidden is not the 
manufacture of tin coins, but their being fraudulently passed into 
circulation. 


_H. Other Objects of Metal. 


Apart from the coins, the finds did not include a single object in 
either of the precious metals. Taken in conjunction with the almost 
entire absence of personal ornaments, this is significant, It would seem 
to indicate that the life of the fort had been very simple. When the 
troops were withdrawn, a strenuous effort would no doubt be made to 
remove everything of yalue, But asearch carried out under such circum. 
stances could not possibly have extended to the accidental losses that 
must have occurred during the years of occupation, Yet it was not so 
much the desire for display that wus lacking as the means to gratify it ; 
several of the articles in bronze have been treated in a manner that gives 
them a superficial resemblance to gold or silver, 


l The view of the tin coins pout forward in this paragraphs was set forth at greater 
length ino paper in the Muwniewatie Chrowiele for 1905 (4th series, vol. ¥. pp. 10 ff), 
To the referenors there given must be added a paper by FL Gneeehi on Le Monets di 
Stagno “in Hiv, tal. di Numismation, 1905, pp, 166 ff Comm. Gneechi aceepta the 
sugpestion that the Bar Hill coins are shams for devotional purposes. He mentions 
that he has hod on analysis made of a certain number of pieces in his own possession 
which were recovered from the Tiber, and that all of these proved to be of tin. ; 
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(a) Fron.—As might he expected, iron is the commonest metal. Many 
of the fragments are evidently part of the debris of buildings. Some of 
them are rusted beyond hope of recognition; but there are a good many 
the original character of which ean still be satisfactorily determined. 
Nails and holdfasts, of various sizes and patterns, occurred frequently, 
A few are reproduced in the miscellaneous assortment of iron oljects 
which will be found in fig. 39. Fifty-six pieces of 3-inch strap iron 
from the Well, placed end to end, give a total length of 47 feet. They 
are, on the average, ,3, of an inch thick, and are pierced at intervals for 
the passage of nails or bolts. Apparently they have at one time been 
very firmly attached to wooden beams. In a few cases the large nails or 
bolts are in their original position, held fast in place by rust. Two char- 
acteristic specimens of this strapping are illustrated in fig. 59, No. 6- 
Other pieces of flat iron, somewhat narrower and thinner, but likewise 
perforated for fastenings, may be the mountings of doors (fig. 39, Nos. 
7 and 20), They, too, came from the Well, along witha latch 44 inches 
in length. he interesting group which is represented by fig. 39, Nos. 
9 and 10, and which is also from the Well, should probably be connected 
with the framework of some of the windows in the buildings of the fort. 
The spikes have been riveted on to pieces of flat iron, as shown in 
No. 10, and their purpose would be to hold the panes of glass in 
position. Similar objects have been found at Pompeii, at Epinay in 
France, and also in one of the forts on the German Limes.’ 

The hoops belonging to the draw-bucket of the Well itself ure illus- 
trated in fig. 39, Nos. 1-5, There appear to have been seven of them in 
all, The topmost one (No. 2), recognisable by the ‘eyes’ for the rope, 
has a diameter of 14 inches. The corresponding dimension of the 
smallest is 12 inches, indicating that the taper on the bucket had been 
fairly gradual. No. 17 of the same figure is clearly the ferrule of o tool 


1 The interpretation given above is that of Liger (La Ferroneric, Paris, 1875, 
vol. ii, pp. 241 £). On the other hand, the object from Kastell Pfing on the Limes 
is classed by Winkelmann aa o door-mounting (Der Obergermaniache-Reetische Limes, 
Lief. xiv., Taf. xviii. 7, and p. 24), 
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handle; the larger iron rings beside it (Nos. 16 and 21-23) may con- 
celvably have belonged to the naves of wheela® [t is not worth while 
speculating on the original association of detached hooks like No. 25. 
A buekle (No. 15), $$ inches long by 14 inches broad, is perhaps the 
remnant of a harness strap, A bridle-bit (No, 24), 54 inches long, with 
closing cleeks at either end, is curiously like its counterpart of today. 
The resemblance is even more striking in the ease of another type of 
mouthpiece for a horse (No, 13). 





Fig. 40. Iron Tools and Weapons, 


The tools and implements inelude a fragment of a sickle (fig. 39, 
No. 8), a much rusted axe-head (fig. 40, No. 2), a bradawl in its wollen 
handle, the lew of a pair of compasses, at least one masons wedge, a 
pointed chisel, and two chisels with square faces, The chisels have 
had no handles, the top in each ease bearing the marks of the mallet. 
The example shown in fig, 40 (No. 5) 1s 64 inches long, and measures 
; an inch aeross the face, Tinmediately above it in the illustration is a 
hammer-head (No, +), One end of which has heen hroken away. A 
second, ut rather smaller, hammer-head is complete (No. 1): it has a 
length of 64 inches, and is excellantly made An interesting feature 
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which it displays is the following inseription, scratched upon the 
upper side of its stavéd end, and indicating that the hammer had 
belonged to “the century of Ebutius.” 


>TIEVTI 


Not all the tools admit of such ready identification. Among the 
more puzzling is a curious punch. The point, which has been square, 
is chipped away. The full length of what remains is 4 inches, and its 
squared and tapered shape rather resembles that of a heavy club, the 
girth at the thickest part being 2 inches. The metal ts particularly 
hard, and has not rusted in any degree. Another strange implement is 
a piece of equally hart metal, 7 inches long, which looks like a screw 
bit. It is square for rather more than an inch at its upper end, and 
then round for the whole way beneath. On its lower portion, which 
tapers to a point, is a series of circular markings—a good deal worn, but 
apparently graded downwards, exactly aa if its purpose had heen to 
thread small serew nuts, Like the punch, it is free from rust. Rust, 
on the other hand, has played an important part in the preservation 
of one of the most remarkable of all the relics—the masa of wrought 
iron shown in the centre of tig. 39 (No, 14), and again separately in 
fig. 41, This was found inside a large fragment of the great amphora, 
discovered 38 feet down in the Well.’ It is 25 inches long by 
about 10 inches at its broadest. That it retains its present form 
is due to cohesion induced by rusting, But its present form must be 
aubstantially that which it had when it was originally lost: the marks 
on the outside prove that it represents the contents of a bag which had 
at some time fallen or been thrown into the water, The folds of the 
bag, and the very grain of the material of which it was made, are still 


distinctly visible upon the surface. Here and there minute fragments 


of rust-covered thread con be detached. It is not possible to say much 
regarding the individual objects that the bag had contained, The 


| | See supra, p. 411 and p, 469. 
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majority seem to be large nails and holdfasts, but there is one which 
hears Some resemblance to a pair of pliers. 

Weapons are far from common, The tang of the handle of a bronze- 
mounted knife or dagger, with a portion of the wooden grip adhering 
(fig. 39, No. 123), was found 2 feet below the surface in the N.W. 
corner of the fort. A much rusted piece of iron from the Well may be 
a sword-blade, and there are several more or less fragmentary spear- 
heads. “Two of the latter have been socketed on to the shoft (fig. 40, 





Fig. 41. Bag of wronght iron from the Well, {[4.) 


Nos, 5 and 6). Im the ease of another (fig. 40, No. 7) the stem ts 
solid. A piece of round-backed tron, | foot 5 inches long, pierced at 
intervals for nails, may have been used for ‘stiffening’ the leather of 
a shield (fig. $9, No. 19). 

We have learned from the inscriptions that at one period there were 
Syrian bowmen in the garrison.’ It is doubtless with the presence of 
this contingent that we should connect seven three-winged arrow-heads 
sifted out of the muddy deposit in the bottom of the Well. Two of 
theselare reproduced in actual size in fig. 42 (Nos. 1 and 3). The 


1 See supra, p, 437, 
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workmanship is very good.’ In the centre of the same illustration 
(No, 2)—and also in actual size—is one of the best preserved of five 
other objects found in close association with the arrow-heaidls, Like 
the latter, the five vary somewhat in their dimensions ; like them, too, 
they are brought to a point at one end, and have three projecting wings: 


They are, however, open in the centre. Can they be the heads of arrows 





| 2 3 
Fig. 42. Arrow-heads, ete., from the Well. (4.) 


used for carrying fire? Such weapons were familiar to both Greeks 
and Romans. Pollux mentions svpddpo cteroi as a well-recognised class 
of arrows :? and Dio Cassius relates that, in the crisis of the battle of 


Actium, Oetavins endeavoured to set Antony's ships ablaze by a shower 


' Tt should be compared with that of the two isolated arrow-heads found at House- 
steals (Arch. Ael., xxv. p, 200, fig, 48). The eight hundred examples discovered in 
the Prastorium there were of moch coarser make, CY, ales Jacobi, Dos Mimerboatel! 
Saalbury, Taf. xxxix. 31. 

3 Onomastivgn, i, 137. 
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of fiery shafts (Sé\y svpddpa).t If this conjecture (for it is only a 
conjecture) be accepted, it is not difficult to imagine the method of use. 
A tuft of tow, steeped in pitch or other inflammable material, would be 
firmly twisted imto the open iron framework at the point; this would 
be lighted before the arrow was discharged, and the fire would be 
fanned into a great flame by its rapid passage through the air, 

The group distinguished as No. 18 in fig. 39 calls for some discussion. 
The twenty-two wedge-shaped articles that compose it were recovered from 
the Well. Each consists of a square head and a short square tang, the 
latter invariably broken. The head tapers to a point, and in every 
instance the point has been bent and blunted by use, There is con- 
siderable variation in the sizea. The heads are from 14 to 2} inches long, 
and from 4 an inch to 1 inch square at the thickest part; the tangs are 
usually about {ofaninch square. When they were first found, the opinion 
formed regarding them was that they were a variety of masons’ or smiths’ 
tools, Subsequently, however, it was suggested that they were spikes 
that had been attached to the lower ends of spearshafts, The latter view 
derived strong support from the position in which an object closely 
resembling them occurred in the tomb of a Gaulish warrior at Connantre, 
Marne.* But, not to speak of other obstacles in the way of its aceept- 
ance, it was difficult to account for such an accumulation of spikes 
without the heads of the spears to balance them, 

As the excavations proceeded, evidence was forthcoming which seems 
to negative both of the explanations given above. From the outlying 
ditch that covered the E. gate of the fort there were taken four objects of 
the same class, One of these, which is shown in fig. 40 (No. 4), appears 
to furnish a clue to the real nature of the whole set. The tang is long, 
out of all proportion to what would have been possible in a tool or in 
the spike of a spear-shaft ; it measures 44 inches, or rather more than 

1 Hist, Rom,, L 34. 

*See Morel, La Champagne Souterraine (Album), pl. 31, fig. 5. We owe this 
reference to Mr Reginald A. Smith, of the British Museum, with whom the suggestion 


itself originated, Mr Smith has also kindly given us help in connection with some 
of the other finds, 


5 | = 
us 
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twice us much as the head to which it belongs. Withal it is incomplete, 
the end showing clear signa of fracture. The pilum, or heavy javelin of 
the Roman soldier, is known to us, not only from the monuments, but 
also from actual specimens. One of its leading characteristics was 
the great length of the iron head ; inclusive of tang (if the word ‘tang’ 
be appropriate in the cireumstances), it was about as long as the wooden 
shaft, If fig. 40, No. 4, be a fair index, we shall perhaps be justified 
in regarding the whole of the twenty-six objects in question as broken 
heads of pila, The variation in their size 1s entirely in favour of this 
hypothesis.? 

Among miscellaneous articles of iron we may mention a tinge r-rinig 
with setting for a stone or seal, two fragments of a small chain of close 
curb patterti—respectively 2 inches and 1) inches long—and a curious 
ingot, resembling an elongated barrel im shape, 2g inches from emd ti 
end, with a circumference of 24 inches at the centre and of 1{ inches at 
the extremities, No. 27 of fig. 39 is a mounting of some sort; it 13 4 
inches long, and has apparently been fastened on leather, No. 26 of 
the same figure is particularly hard to- find a use for. Had its inner 
edge been sharp, it might possibly have been interpreted os the blade 
of a bill-hook, such na sappers carry to this day; the end on the left is 
pointed as if meant to be driven into a wooden handle. But it is not 
improbable that the end on the right was at one time similarly pointed, 
while the edges are equally blunt all the way round, so that the suggested 
interpretation may at once be set aside. 


(1) Bronze —Objects of bronze (including kindred alloys) were not 
very numerous, The pot reproduced in fig. 26 (No. 2), which seems to 
be made of nearly pure copper, was found in the outer ditch at the SE. 
corner of the fort. It is about 5 inches deep, with an outside diameter 
of 64 inches at the top and 4 inches at the bottom, and a girth of 20 

i See Lindensehmidt, Trach? wa BRewaffawng des rinoischen Heerea, Taf, xi, 
Nos. 12-15; alao fer Ohergermomische-Ractishe Limes, Lief. vil, p, 24; Jacobi, 


Das Rimerkastel! Saaliwrg, p. 489, Tul. xxxix. Noa 5, 6, 7, and 13. 
2 See Bonner Jahrbiicher, 1895, pp. 240 
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inches at its widest part, The simple device for attaching the handle 
hos already been alluded to in another connection! Fig. 43 shows, in 
actual size, an interesting litthe ornament that may onee have been 
fastened to a helmet or some other article of wear ; it was found in the 
outer ditch at the N.W. corner. The horned and bearded face which iz 
embossed within the central circle may be meant for Jupiter Ammon, or 
it may be merely conventional. The maximum height of the relief is 
about | of an inch. The colour of the whole is dull. One or two 


smaller pieces of bronze may be portions of harness mountings, ‘The 





Fig. 43, Ornament of Bronze. (}.) 


shapes to which they are cut show their decorative character, but their 
surfaces are perfectly plain. A bronse pin, nearly 5 inches long over 
all, is bent at its upper end into a circle which forms the head, the 
diameter of this part being 1} inches. A small ring, having an inside 
diameter of an inch, and a cup-shaped cise, slightly smaller in size, are 
of wocertain purpose. The latter is merced in the centre by a hole 4 of 
an inch in diumeter,* 
' See supra, p. 476. 


* It rather resembles the ‘button’ of horn figured by Jacobi, Dow Rimnerbastell 
Sdaftury, Taf. lxxii. No. fh, 
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Three pieces of metallic foil with a bronze-coloured lacquer have appar- 
ently been wound round some article that has been square in shape, The 
original outline is still retained. They vary in size from 4 inches by 2 
to 34 inches by 14, and the fou has a thickness of about ,4; of an inch. 
Two small rectangular plates of bronze—one an inch square, the other 
an inch high and 14 inches long—have evidently served as corner-pieces 
for the mounting of a square-sided box or casket. They have been 
treated in such a way as to give them a bright golden tint, which still 
retains ite brilliance almost undimmed. The same treatment has been 
applied to three flat discs, Just over an inch in diameter. Into the 
centre of two of these dises there have heen riveted pins which project 
rather less than an inch from their eurface, In one case the pin is round ; 
in the other it is flat, and pierced by a hole at the upper end. Whatever 
the use of the third dise may have been, it is clear that the two with pins 
are of the nature of studs or fastenings for dress! Eleven fragments 
of a brouge drinking-eup or quaich were taken out of the Well; they 
represent about one-half of the original vessel, which has heen rather 
more than an inch deep, with a probable diameter of 12 inches at the 
bottom and 34 inches at the top. The bottom is flat, and the outward 
alope of the sides straight and regular. In this instance, the bronze has 
the appearance of tarnished silver. The same alloy occurs in a Hat 
crescent-shaped fragment, which has belonged to a different vessel, and 
also in a flattish ring, with on outside diameter of 29, inches. A small 
lump of similar metal, about 2 inches in diameter, looks as if it had 
come from the bottom of a crucible, the shape of which it still retains, 


(c) Lead.—Articles of lead were comparatively uncommon. One of 
the most interesting ia a mason's plumb-ball, 14 inches in diameter, 
with an iron staple for the suspending cord ; the under side of the crown 
of the staple shows very considerable marks of wear, <A bullet-like 
object, £ of an inch in diameter and perfectly round, was discovered 2 feet 


1 On the method of use, see Jaooli, Joa Aomerbastel! Saalburg, p. 503, Taf. lid. 
Nos, 1-3. 
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below the present surface, in the gutter on the W. side of the street that 
separated the Praetorium from the Storehouse. A lead pin, found near 
the Well, has a round shank nearly 2 inches long; its head is in the 
form of an oval ring, the major axis of which measures about an inch, 
the minor axis rather less than half as much. A dise, 1} inches in 
diameter and 2 of an inch thick, looks as if it had been cut for a counter. 
One of its surfaces is slightly hollowed, Three small, unfinished lumps 
came out of the Well. One of them is pierced by a single hole ; an- 
other, 24 inches in diameter by 4 an inch im thickness, would appear 
to be from the bottom of a crucible. 


I, Hone and Horn, 


Two manufactured articles of bone demand notice, The firat is a 
small dise, £2 of an inch in diameter, which is polished smooth on both 
sides, but has its upper surface decorated with a series of concentric 
circles, The second is a cylindrically shaped object, 34 inches long, 
which was found in Refuse-Hole No. 1. Although it is complete ao far 
as length is concerned, a considerable portion of the whole is broken 
away. Enough, however, remains to enable us to reconstruct the 
original. The inside has been hollow, The extreme diameter has been 
about } of an inch at the ends, gradually increasing towards the centre, 
The smooth outside surface is ornamented with markings—short lines, 
circles, and crossea—arranged in a simple pattern. Kather nearer one 
end of the cylinder than the other, two oblong holes have been cut 
lengthwise on opposite sides; they obviously correspond, as if intended 
to admit of something being inserted at right angles. A similar object 
is figured by Mr Roach Smith in his Aloman London.’ A small group 
of them was discovered many years ago in a cave at Borness in Kirk- 
cudbrightshire.*? Their purpose is quite uncertain. Mr Roach Smith 
suggests that the one he describes may be the “handle of some cutting 
instrument,” and the authors of the account of the Borness find are 
inclined to share this view. Mr RK. A. Smith, of the British Museum, 

t Pl, xxxiv. 5. 2 Proceedings, vol, x, (1875), pl. xxi, 
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Fig. 44, Objects of Horn. (4.) 





writes to us that he thinks the articles 
may, perhaps, be cross-pieces for the 
ends of bridle-hits, In the present 
state of knowledge neither of these 
anlutions seems entirely convincing. 
Many of the numerous pieces of 
deer horn from the refuse-holes and 
the Well have evidently been sawn, 
probably because the part removed 
was to be turned to good account. 
Horn would be useful in various 
ways. It has certainly provided 
what is, so far, the most baffling 
problem that the excavations have 
yielded—aix pieces found in different 
quarters of the fort.’ Four of these 
are little better than fragments; the 
other two are shown in fig. 44, 
Thirty-two similar objects of horn 
were discovered im the armoury 
of the great legionary fortress of 
Carnuntum, These last have heen 
discussed at some length by von 
Groller, whose description of them 
may be summarised os follows: * 
“Fach of the fragments has once 
heen a more or less considerable part 
of a larger prece which hos had the 
form of a gently curving sabre-blade, 


* One was found in the Well, one in 
Refuse-Hole No, 1, and the remaining 
four in the ditehes | 

9 Der Bim. Limes in Custerreich, Heft ii, 
p. 191, Taf xxiv., figs, 22-24 
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One aide of this whole has been smooth, the other slightly convex. The 
corners of the broad end are sometimes rounded, sometimes angular. 
The narrow end terminates in a blunt, rounded point. The whole of 
the flat side and portions of the convex side have been roughened with 
afile, Near the broad end a rounded notch has been cut, stretching 
from the edge almost to the centre. In the great majority of cases the 
surface in the immediate neighbourhood of the notch has heen polished 
very smooth, apparently by use. The position of the notch in the 
various pieces points to a distinction between ‘rights’ and ‘ lefte,’ 
showing that a pair went to the making of each of the origmal articles. 
The two pieces of horn must have enclosed something between them ; 
otherwise, there would have been no reason to cut them separately. 
These three parts, however, have not been fastened together by nails or 
rivets ; the pieces of horn show no marks of perforation. They must, 
therefore, have been attached by some adhesive. What lay in the 
centre can hardly have been made of metal; leather or cloth would 
adhere to metal, but horn or bone would not. It is most probable that 
what was enclosed between the pieces of horn was made of wood.” 
Beyond these general statements von Groller does not venture bo go. 
He frankly admits that he has no satisfactory explanation to offer, and 
concludes by a reference to a similar piece of horn now in his own 
possession.’ Before he acquired it, this last had for many years been 
in private hands at Hainburg. Of the place or circumstances of its 
discovery, nothing is known; but its presence at Hainburg rather points 
to ita alao having come from Carnuntum, which is close by, It differs 
from any of the certain Carnuntum specimens in having an iron nail 
driven through the centre of the broad end, From the length of the 
nail yon Groller infers that the space between the two pieces of horn— 
and, consequently, the thickness of whatever lay between—cannot have 
exceeded three millimetres, 

Turning now to the examples from Bar Hill, we find that five out of 
the six add practically nothing to the facts as noted by von Groller. One 

1 Loe. eit,, figs 25, 
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represents a narrow end, which is brought to a fairly sharp point. 
Three are fragments of the body. The fifth, two views of which are 
given on the left in fig. 44, isa broad end. It will be observed that ib 
is pierced with an iron nail, like the Hainburg specimen. The iron 
nail must be about the same size in both casea, as can be seen from the 
reproduction at the bottom of the left-hand side in fig. 44, An 
examination of the five reveals all the characteristic features enumerated 
in the description quoted above. Only in one respect does it suggest a 
correction. It appears by no means clear that the flat side has been 
roughened by the application of a file; the markings there—apart from 
those produced by the saw with which the horn was originally eut— 
may be purely accidental, 

The sixth of the Bar Hill examples stands by itself. It ts slightly 
larger than any of the others,’ and is at the same time decidedly 
superior in finish. It is also more complete, While illustrating nearly 
all the points mentioned by von Groller—the peculiar shape, the 
characteristic noteh,? the artificial roughening of portions of the convex 
side—it supplements his description in one or two ways that are rather 
important, As will be observed from fig. 44, where the two sides are 
shown on the right, the horn portion of this particular specimen has not 
heen formed of two halves, as is usual, It has been made of a single 
piece. For a distance of about an inch-and « quarter the broad end is 
convex on both sides. On one side the convexity ends abruptly along a 
line that exhibite all the signs of fracture, Inside this line is a narrow 
ridge, clean-cut and regular, hardly more than .4, of an inch in breadth, 
At one extremity, a tiny fragment of the convex portion projects beyond 
the normal line of fracture in such o way as to make it evident that the 
clean-cut ridge may be taken as a measure of the space that had 
separated the two blades of horn, The interval ts thus much smaller 


' Without reckoning the curve, it is 10) inches long, and has originally been 
slightly longer, The notch is about fy of an inch deep, ; 

* The noteh, however, is not nearly eo much worn round its edyo os is the case in 
the other Bar Hill example, 
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than von Groller's maximum, and one cannot but admire the firmness of 
the hand and the fineness of the saw that succeeded in removing so thin 
a slice with so much neatness, We can readily understand why it was 
much more common to employ two separate pieces. At the same time, 
we are forced to doubt whether wood—or, for that matter of it, anything 
elsa—was ever permanently fastened between. Another feature of 
peculiar interest attaches to the specimen under discussion. In spite of 
the fact that the broad end is solid, it is pierced by a hole through which 
passes a brass rivet with a round head at eitherend, In the circum- 
stances this can only have been intended for suspension ; and the size 
of the rivet, a side view of which will be found in fig, 44, was adjusted 
to the size of the hole in such a way that, when suspended, the 
mysterious implement must have awung freely. 

The surroundings of the Carnuntum find appear to indicate that it is 
in military equipment that the clue to the nature and purpose of the 
article will lave to be sought. We have no definite hypothesis to 
advance, for we have hit upon none that is free from serious objection. 
But attention may be directed to a remarkable analogy. Objects of hone 
which bear a striking resemblance to the pieces of horn, and which seem 
to be their lineal descendants, occur in association with early mediaeval 
burials in Hungary. The only available descriptions are hardly suffi- 
ciently detailed to make close comparison possible.’ Apart, however, 
from a general correspondence in size and shape, there is one feature 
common to both classes that points conclusively to a connection between 
them,—the rounded notch in the side at the broad end. The wear to 
which this has been subjected in the case of the horn urticles proves 
that it must have played an important part in whatever use they were 
put to, Its recurrence in the same position in the bone objects from 
Hungary goes far to demonstrate that the two sets of things are 
substantially identical in character. A few particulars regarding the 


1 Joseph Hampel, Alterthiimer des friihen Mitelalters in Ungara (1905), Exact 
references are given below. We have to thank Dr Andereon for bringing the 
importance of thia book to our notice. 
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discovery of some of the Hungarian examples may, therefore, be noted. 
At Szabadka a pair were found in a grave which Hampel assigns to the 
seventh or eighth century. This grave also yielded, among other relics, 
the remains of one or two weaving instruments.' At Gyir, two graves 
(not dated by Hampel) each contained a single pair. In one instance 
the pieces of bone were lying side by side close to the fibia of the 
ekeleton, the narrow end stretching down to the ankle.* 


J, Animal Mematne. 

A very large quantity of bones of animals were collected from the 
refuse-holes, For the most part these must represent the flesh food of 
the garrison. Dr T. H. Bryce, of Glasgow University, was good enough 
to examine them carefully, and has furnished us with the following 
interesting report :— 


Comparatively few species are represented. The great mass of thw 
bones belong to oxen and sheep, and the chief interest centres in the 
identification of the breeds of these domestic animals, 

The ox is represented by a considerable number of skulls, several of 
which are nearly complete, as well as by many mutacarpals, metaturaals, 
scaptilae, and vertebrae, The skulls vary much in size. Some are 
horned, and some without horn cores, The largest specimen measures 
#0 inches from the ridge between the horn cores to the top of the 
premaxilla, and 164 inches between the tips of the horn cores, The 
horn cores vary very much in length, but muny of them are ao short 
that the breed was certainly a shori-horned breed. A great many of the 
seapulae, metacarpals, anil metatarsals further indicate a small breed of 
cattle, and, judging from the characters of the frontal bone and the 
direction of the horns, we can certainly refer some specimens to the 
dwarf Celtic shorthorn (Bos longifrons), Not a few, however, seem to 
be too massive for this variety, and several of the skulls have horns too 
long and upturned for the breed in ite purity, These large-horned 
apecitnens do not represent Hos primigentva, and tt must be concluded 
that the Romans here had a larger, probably a mixed, breed of oxen, 
besides the small Celtic ehorthorn. 


1 See op. cit,, vol, fi, pp. 839 £; and vol, iii. (Atins), Taf, 494, Now 2f. For the 


date, see vol, i. p, 549. 
2 Op. cit,, vol. ii. pp. 812 £3 and vol. iii, Taf, 481, Now 1 f. 
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The «izep is represented by some complete skulls, and also by 
metacarpala, metatarsals, and other bones. The zkulle ara specially 
small and narrow, and these are to be associated with a series of very long 
and slender metacarpals and metatarsals, I have compared in detail 
these bones with theee of the small slender-legyed Soa sheep of St Kilda, 
anid I find that they correspond exactly, This slender-legged breed has 
been found on many sites of the Romano-British period, and the 
comparison with the Soa sheep has been worked out by General Pitt 
Rivers in the account of his excavations in the Romano-British village 





Fig. 45, Skulls of Bos longifroma (). 


of Rotherley, Wilts! A few of the metacarpals do not differ in their 
dimensions from those of the modern sheep. It is therefore probable 
that the slender-legged breed was not the only one possessed by the 
Romans in this fort. 

The deer ia represented by many horns, They are all those of the 
red deer; the roe and the fallow are not present, 

The horse docs not seem to have been used as food. There was only 
one bone—a mandible—among the remains. It is a short and specially 
harrow jaw, indicating a small breed of animal. 


a =. 


| Pitt Rivers, Eocevations in Cranborne Chase, vol, un, pp. 226 ff. 
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The dog is indicated by two skulls as well as hy other bones, These 
belong to two breeds—the one a large, the second a small variety, The 
skull of the large dog is almost certainly that of a domestic animal, 
and not that of a wolf. 

The following is a list of the animals I have identified among the 
remains >— 

1. Ox (Boe longifrons and a mixed breed). 

2. Sheep (Oris artes car, )—lender-legged variety. 

3. Pig (Swe scrofa). The remains are those of the domestic boar, 
but the wild boar is represented by two tusks, 

4. Dog (Canis familiaris}—two breeds, 

6, Horee (Equus caballus}—pony breed. 

6. Fox (Canis vulpes), 

7. Red deer (Cervus elephas), 

It should be added that among the animal bones there occurred a 
number of human metacarpal and metatarsal bones and phalanges— 
the relics of the work either of the surgeon or of the executioner. 

Besides animal food, in the narrower sense of the term, the soldiers of 
the garrison also ate shell-fish, The fondness of the Romans for this 
delicacy is matter of common knowledge. They seem to have eaten 
almost every variety that was not positively unwholesome.! The shells 
found at Bar Hill belonged to one or other of two kinds—the common 
oyater (Oatrea edulis, Linn.), and the horse mussel (Modiola modiolua, 
Linn.) There is nothing surprising in the occurrence of the former. As 
early as Juvenal’s time, long before the Vallum of Pins was built, British 
oysters were imported into Italy.* But the popularity of the horse mussel 
is rather contrary to the canons of modern taste ; nowadays it is eaten 
but rarely, and then only under pressure of dire poverty. A somewhat 
eurious fact remains to be recorded, A few of the oyster-shells were 
found in the Well; the reat, and also the whole of the mussel-shells, 
came from the refuse-holes in the refenfwra or southern half of the fort, 

1 Cf, Coleus, ti, 29, “cochleae . . . oxtrea, pelorides, echini, muaculi, et omnes _fere 
coachulae," 

2 Juvenal, Saé, iv, 140. 

‘ George Jeffreys, British Conchotogy, i. p. 112, 
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the most prolific being Refuse-Hole No, 6, Neither of the two great 
pite in the prafentura, rich as they were in bones, yielded o single shell. 
Has this any ethnographical significance? The inecriptions tell us of 
the presence in the fort of two regiments of different nationalities— 
one from Syria, the other from the Low Countries! Can we venture 
to suppose that the Hamii shared the passion of the Romans for shell- 
fish, while the Baetasii cared for none of these things? Or are we to - 
invert the supposition? Or ought we rather to look upon the distri- 
bution of the shells as nothing but an accident, due perhaps to a differ- 
ence in date, or to some variation in the commissariat arrangements! 


A. Miscellaneous. 

Under this head there fall to be included a very few articles to which 
there has aa yet been no opportunity of referring. A good many hazel- 
nuts were found in the Well, and in some of the refuse-holes. The 
Well was also responsible for one or two walnuts—apparently grown in 
an uncongenial climate, as they were stunted and had no kernels. The 
various pieces of hemp rope picked up here and there would make a 
length of 10 or 12 feet in all; the average diameter was § of an inch. 
Bark rope was also in use; several fragments were recovered from the 
detached ditch on the E. side of the fort. Three bunches of plaited 
horsehair have possibly been harness trappings; they were found in 
the ditches. Nothing else appears to call for particular mention. 


VL Summary or Resvuwts, 

Before the record is closed, it may be convenient to sum up shortly 
the main results of Mr Whitelaw’s excavations. Archweology has for the 
first time been brought into immediate, certain contact with the handi- 
work of Agricola. That general's reputation as a skilful officer of 
engineers has been strikingly confirmed. On the other hand, his 
‘conquest’ of Caledonia would seem to have reduced itaelf to the level 
‘Of a brilliant raid, followed by a brief and precarious tenure of a few 


1 Bee supra, p, 487, 
VOL. XI. 35 
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advanced positions, His tiny garrisons in the heart of the enemy's 
country, far beyond their base of operations, would be constantly exposed 
to serious menace. For their regular supplies they must have been 
dependent on the support of the fleet. Tacitus attributes the abandon- 
ment of this bold adventure to the jealousy of Domitian. In the light 
of the prolonged struggle that we know to have ensued, such a sinister 
explanation is surely unnecessary, At any rate, the emperor, in insist- 
ing on withdrawal, showed a far sounder appreciation of the gravity of 
the frontier problem than had been displayed by his leutenant. Two 
generations were to pass before the Roman outposts were again pushed 
forward to the isthmus; the turbulent warriors whom Lollius Urbicus 
sought to keep in cheek were the children’s children of the men that 
had fought against Agricola, In the interval much blood had been 
spilt, and Hadrian's efforts at pacification had given the Romana a fresh 
base on the line from Tyne to Solway. Yet the force now planted on 
the Bar Hill was far larger than the mere handful that had easayed to 
hold it sixty years before. The significance of that fact is not to be 
disputed. 

But the second or Antonine fort is different. We shall misinterpret 
it if we treat it as an isolated phenomenon. It marks the definite 
inclusion of Southern Scotland within the sphere of organised frontier 
defence, and the exposing of its outlines has revealed what might have 
been anticipated, The fort is typical of many more that lay scattered 
at strategic points along the marches of the Roman Empire. These 
castella, as they were called,—everywhere garrisoned by auxiliaries like 
the Baectasii and the Hamii,—were the pawns in the grim game of 
frontier war. Behind them the real fighting strength of the army was 
concentrated in legionary fortresses, like Deva and Eburacum in Britain, 
like Novaesium on the Gaulish side of the Rhine, or like Carnuntum 
on the southern bank of the Danube, Viewed in this light, the 
enafellum on the Bar Hill does not differ in general plan from others 
of ita class, The central space in the Praetorium, it is true, presenta 
a peculiarity that is hard to understand. And there is another feature 
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ealling for remark. Usually the bath-house was built a little distance 
off, outside the main enclosure; here it was within the fortifications, 
The ‘ caespiticious’ rampart, too, is interesting. It links Bar Hill with 
Rough Castle and with the great Vallum, to which both alike belonged. 
The defences, however, have been somewhat simpler than the corre- 
sponding works in either of the two other Vallum ‘stations’ recently 
explored,—less solid than the stone walls of Castlecary, less impressive 
than the formidable lines that still rise round Rough Castle. Com- 
parison between the three interiors is scarcely possible. At Bar Hill 
the main outlines were fairly intelligible, In neither of the other cases 
did any clear idea of the whole emerge. The Practorium in each was 
easily recognised, and the Storehouse was unmistakable. A few 
additional buildings were located, but their details were disappoint- 
ingly obacure; we do not know, for instance (as we do at Bar Hill}, in 
what direction the barracks of the soldiery were placed, nor of what 
material they were built. 

In the matter of relics, the Bar Hill excavations were fruitful to a 
quite exceptional degree. It is practically certain that all of these 
belong to the period of the Antonine occupation. The life they mirror 
for us betrays small sign of luxury. Ib is a life of hard work and 
hearty feeding, with but little extravagance or refinement about it. 
What we see is not the Homan himeelf, but the provincial who has 
assimilated the practical side of Roman civilisation. It is noteworthy 
that, in glancing through the finds, one is reminded far more frequently 
of the artisan than of the soldier, One realises that the whole site was 
not merely a fort, in the modern sense of the word. It was also a 
permanent military settlement. Nothing brings this home so vividly, 
or with so distinctively human a touch, as the heaps of shoes that have 
been worn by women and by children. These followers cannot, of 
course, have dwelt within the gates; that would have been a grave 
breach of military law, They must have been housed outside, with 
traders and others, in an annere or civil settlement such as was invari- 
ably associated both with the castella of the auxiliary cohorts and 
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with the Acherna of the legions. At Bar Hill the annexe seems to have 
lain towards the East, That is the position suggested hy such know- 
ledge as we possess of other civil settlements along the line of the 
Vallum. What is perhaps more to the point, the situation of the 
Castle Hill Park is admirably suited for the purpose. Further, 
attention has already been drawn to possible marks of its having been 
occupied in Roman times.’ It may now be added that trial cuttings 
on the ridge leading from the fort to the highest peak have produced 
more definite traces—the remains of fireplaces, and abundant fragments 
of pottery. If the whole of this quarter could be as thoroughly 
explored as the area of the fort itself has been, it is probable that 
considerable additions would be made to our stock of information. 
The ensere must have lad its refuse-holes as surely as the fort, and 
it is not impossible that if contained a larger number of inseriptions. 


The relics have helped us to a clearer appreciation of the character of 
the occupation, How far do they throw light upon its history? The 
inscribed slab shows that the fort was built in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, The coins, unfortunately, are less instructive than is ustal, 
They do not really carry us any farther than the slab, for the solitary 
denariua of Marcus Aurelins—or, rather, the original on which it is 
modelled —is not later thun 145 a.n. But the seores of cast-off shoes, 
the odds and ends of refuge, and the innumerable potsherds are all 
eloquent of years of continuous habitation, They justify us in concluding 
that Bar Hill was held till Southern Seotland was abandoned —that is, 
till some crisia that probably fell within the reign of Commodus.? 
Finally, we get a lurid glimpse of the last seene of all. [tis plain that 
there wos a great conflagration on the retirement of the defenders. 
The hands that fired the woodwork were without doubt the same hands 
as wrecked the Praetorium ond cast the debris down the Well. Were 
they Roman or Caledonian! Was the destruction wrought in sheer 
vindictiveness 1 Or was there a deliberate intention to try and render 

' See supra, p. 405. * The Antonine Well Report, pp. 158 f. 
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the fort untenable by a victorious foe? Was the altar thrust out of 
sight to save it from possible desecration? Or was it thrown down in 
contemptuous defiance of the gods of the retreating soldiery? These 
are questions that inevitably suggest themselves. In the meantime, 
imagination alone can return an answer, One thing, however, it is 
safe to say. The occurrence of similar phenomena elsewhere—at 
Birrens, for instance, and probably at Newstead—affonls some ground 
for believing that the proceedings at Bar Hill were part of a general 
policy. If this be really so, then careful exeavation upon other sites, 
combined with the accurate observation of minute details, may ultimately 
put into our hands a clue that will transform conjecture into certainty, 


APPENDIX. 
The following is a complete list of the objects that were taken out of 
the Well :— 

A large amphora (p. 468), 3 fragments of ‘Samian’ ware; 21 free- 
stone columns, or portions of columns, of a total length of 64 feet. along 
with 14 bases and 11 capitals (p. 536), a large altar with ieaAALae 
(p. 452), 3 considerable fraguents of an inseribed slab (p. 484), several 
ballista stones, varying in diameter from 44 to 1} inches, a piece of flint 
pebble, a black tessera for mosaic pavement (p, 460), a piece of black 
slaty stone, smootheil, a piece of shale, 2 round discs or counters of black 
composition, small object resembling 4 coin-mould (p. 493), 2 pieces 
jasper stone ; about 30 pieces of oak, varying in length from 9 feet 
to 1 foot, in breadth from 6 inches to 3 inches, and in thickness from 
6 inche: to 2 inches (p. 494), portion of overhead heam of Well, with 
@ pieces of pulley wheel (p. 494); 12 small pieces of leather, 2 boots ; 
66 pieces of 3-inch by } strap iron, of a total length of 47 feet (p. 513), 
a door-lateh of irom (p. 614), 10 pieces of 1 to 1} imch flat iron, with 
spikes riveted on (p. 513), 7 pieces of If-inch flat iron, perforated with 
holes (p, 513), several other pieces of varying breadths, 4 iron hold- 
fast, awivel-jointed, hanysinys cleeks, fi picces of iron of various shapea, 
3 pieces of welded iron cleeks, more than 50 miscellaneous pieces of 
serap iron, including nails, bolts, ete., | piece flat iron, welded, 1 foot 
4 inches long by 14 inches broad by 4 an inch thick, 1 bag full of nails 
anil wrought-iron tools, etc, (p. 516), 3 pieces of iron bridle-bits with 
rings (p. 515), 1 bridle-bit with closing cleeks on either side (p, 515), 
3 pieces of 14-inch strap iron ring, one 5 and two 34 inches in diameter 
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(p. 515), 4 complete iron hoops of bucket and § fragments (p. 513), 1 
iron harness buckle (p. 515), 1 iron ferrule, 14 inches by 1}, a piece of 
a sickle-blade, 114 inches long by 17 broad (p, 615), 2 chisels, 1 wooden 
handle with tapered iron ferrule, | leg of a pair of compasses (p. 515), 
1 ring of round iron having an inside diameter of 1 inch and an outside 
diameter of 14, another iron ring with an inside diameter of 1/ and 
an outside diameter of 12 inches, 1 piece of round-hacked iron, | foot 
§ inches long by 1) inches broad (p, 517), 22 wedge-shaped articles of 
iron from 1} to 2} inches in length (p. 519), 7 three-wingel arrow-heads 
(p. 517), 4 objects somewhat similar but open (p, 518), 1 iron finger- 
ring (p, 520), 1 punch of hard metal (p. 516), 11 pieces of a bronze 
drinking-cup (p, 622), 1 piece of another vessel of bronze, piece of bronze 
from crucible, 3 pieces of metallic foil with bronze lacquer (p, 522), 
Lemall bronze harness ornament, portion of bronze ring with diameter 
of about 1 inch; 3 pieces of lead (p, 523); 13 coins (p. 500); 3 small 
plecea of horn; 1 red deer’s horn; # red deer's hoofs; 1 ox’s horn; 
2 large shoulder-blades and various other bones of ox ; 1 ehoulder-blade, 
2 jaw-bmes, and 1 horn of sheep; forepart of skull of very small car- 
nivorous animal, perhape a weasel ; 17 ox's teeth, and a number of tusks 
and teeth of other animals; several ovster-shells; quantity of hazel- 
nuts ; one or two walnuts; twig of hawthorn ; skin of scleroderma, 


Nork oN THe ARCHITECTURAL FracGMeEeNts. 
By THomas Ross, F.S.A,Scot. 

The collection of architectural details from Bar Hill is certainly the 
finest: hitherto found in Scotland, The forts previously excavated have 
provided abundant evidence of extensive Iuildings, skilfully planned 
and involving the use of pillars, pilosters, buttresses, arches, apsidal 
aleoves of rooms, and such like; but, although we could infer from these 
the existence of various architectural features, we were unable to aay 
what they were hike, owing to the fact that most of the stones had heen 
removed. We ore now in a much better position to form a clear idea 
of the real character of the architecture of Roman castelfa in Scotland. 

The remains, with the exception of a capital from Refuse-Hole No. 7, 
were found in the Well, probably not far from the place they originally 
adorned, They included shafts of pillars, capitals, and bases, all 
wonderfully well preserved. The shafts (see fig. 14) are cireular and in 
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various lengths, the tallest fragment measuring 5 feet 4 inches, and 
tapering in this height from 13 to 12 inches in diameter. Three other 
fragments area few inches shorter, and other pieces decrease in length 
to 4 feet 9 inches, 5 feet 6 inches, and 1 foot 9 inches. The diameter 
of the shafte at the neck varies from 10 to 12 inches, If the pieces, 
which numbered twenty-one in all, were placed end to end, their united 
length would be about 64 lineal feet. 

The twelve capitals have each a circular beaded neck-moulding, about 
2 inches deep, from which they spread out in a concave bell shape toa square 





Fig. 46. Carved Capital. 


Doric abacus. They are of different sizes, the height from the under side 
of the neck-moulding to the top bed varying from 10} to 15) inches, and 
the depth of the abacus from 4 to 6 inches. In no instance is the abacus 
exactly square. A few examples of the variations may be of interest :— 
16 inches x 147 inches 
16} ,, x1) ,, 
lot , *xl4s 4» 
129 4 x13) | 
One of the capitals (fig. 46) is carved with upright leaves in the bell. 
The carving is confined to two sides, and the leaves are roughly cut— 
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blocked out rather than finished. This particular example is 12 inches 
high, the abaeus being $4 and the necking 2 inches deep. Tlie square 
of the abacus is 15 by 134 inches, and the diameter of the shaft is 
11 inches, Another capital (fig. 47) is entirely square on plan, The 
neck-moulding, however, and part of the shaft are halfrounded. The 
alocus, which is 4 inches deep, is divided by an incised line, and the 
lower part is decorated with a neat, well-cut, and well-preserved chevron 
ornament, The group contains another fragment of a similar capital 





Fig. 47. Square Capital. Fig. 45, Chamfered Capital, 


(fig. 48); but instead of being square, this latter has its angles 
rounded or chamfered. The chevron is the same in both. It is 
possible that these two capitals lind shafts of a corresponding section, 
and that they were wall-responds. The fact that they eo left 
uifinighed on one side i¢ in favour of this view. It may be 
wided that, in 1847, there was discovered oat Castlehill Fort, near 
the western end of the Vallum, the base of a rounded pillar (fig. 49 j 
having the chevron carved on the ec UAre plinth, exactly as in the 
present example. It was lying beside an inscribed stone hearing 
the name of the Twentieth Legion. The two capitals shown in 
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fy. 50 will serve to illustrate the general clesign of all, Tt will 
be observed that one of them has been rudely hacked into, not 





Fig. 40. Bese from Castlehill Fort. 


improbably in order to obtain a fastening or rest for a piece of 


timber required by some alteration. 


Dp TIAL ami i] i Alli 
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Fig. 50, Two Capitals, 


The bases, of which there wre fourteen, are circular without square 
plinths (fig. 51). They are all about 87 inches high, and consist of two 


torna mouldings, separated by a square sectioned recess instead of the 
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usual scotia moulding of the Attic base. The outline sketch of fig, 51 
gives the section of the mouldings drawn to scale. In two instances 
the torus mouldings of the base have each a nick cut in them. It is not 
possible to determine accurately from the surviving data the original 
height of the whole pillars; but it is not probable that base, shaft, 
and capital would exceed a total of 10 feet from the floor. 

Two of the columns present a peculiarity calling for notice. They 


= 
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Pig. 61, Fase of Pillar and Section, 


have each (fig. 52) a corbel wrought upon the face. The corbels are 
127 inches high, and the top forms a flat shelf, which is 9 inchea wide 
with a projection of S4 inches. Half an inch above the shelf there is 
a mortise-hole or pocket, 24 inches deep by 21 inches wide, cut into the 
shaft in such a way that its floor slopes downwards at an angle of about 
45°. In the case of one of the shafts, the mortise-hole is broken away 
but the corbel remains, This contrivance is evidently a rest and catch 


for a timber strut to assist in supporting fh lintel, the strut having had 
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a tenon to fit into the mortise-hole. The strut with tenon shown 
alongside the shaft, in fig. 52, will sufficiently explain what is meant, 
The circumstance that this feature occurs on only two of the shafte 
justifies us in inferring that the pillars of the cloister or verandah were 
not all equally spaced, but that one space was so much wider than any 
of the others that the connecting lintel required to be supported by 





Fig. 52. Pillar with Corbel, 


struts, Probably this was a doorway leading from the front court of 
the Praetorium or Principia to the central space, It may be a 
further inference that there were timber lintels laid from pillar to 
pillar, On the other hand, this fort yielded several examples of the 
mortise-and-tenon principle being wrought out im stone. 

Another portion of a shaft, about 1 foot 9 inches high, has cut in it 
a square slot-hole, about 44 inches long by 24 broad and 24 deep. 
This is suggestive of a parapet railing from pillar to pillar. On still 
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another short fragment of a column there is a round hole 14 inches in 
diameter by 23 inches deep, All the shafts show very distinct chisel- 
marks running the long way of the stone, Over and above, some have 
rough, decided scores, which would appear to be intentional, although 
one cannot be quite certain upon this point. Most of these stones are 
broken off roughly at their ends, and within one foot or so of the top 
the larger ones taper considerably 
weathering. 

The details of hase, shaft, and column, a above described, are sutticient 
to establish a scale of architectural effort in our Scottish forts. It may 
be admitted that they are rude in treatment; but they are evidence 
of leisure, security of position, and intention to remaim in occupation of 
buildings so aderned. The three architectural features illustrated are 
strictly classical, The bases have a rough resemblance to the Attic base ; 
the columns are well wrought with a taper; the capitals are quite 
unlike Roman capitals, but rather remind us of eleventh or twelfth 
century work, In this last respect there is a very striking analogy in 
the use of the chevron, 

Az to the position occupied by the pillars there can be little or no 
doubt. They were connected with the verandah or cloister that ran round 
the entrance court of the Praetorium. This conclusion is made certain 
by what is known regarding the arrangement of the corresponding build- 
ing elsewhere. At Hirrens a row of six pillors separated the entrance 
court from the central space, while in the court itself there were found 
the base stones of a row of four timber pillars that had supported the 
verandah. At Housesteads, in 1898, there were discovered in the 
Practorium the foundations of a row of six pillars in a position exactly 


the result, perhaps, of accident or of 





similar to the six at Birrens, while pillars for supporting a verandah 
were proved to have run round three sides of the court. 

Most of the stones of which we have been speaking, aa well as most 
of the similar stones found in other forts, exhibit holes which are either 
mortise-holes for + dowel of metal, stone, or wood, or lewis-holes made 
for lifting the stones with a crane. The former explanation seems the 
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more probable. The stones are not sufficiently heavy to demand the use 
of 4 crane, nor was their position so high above ground as to make one 
necessary. The holes often appear on the bases of the pillars, although 
these reated on the level of the floor, On the other hand, it is curious 
that no traces of dowele have ever been reported. It is worth noting 
that most of the capitals and bases have a portion of the shaft wrought 


in the same stone; the length of the portions varies greatly, the 


maximum heing 12 or 14 inches, These upper and lower beds 
are all fairly perfect, unlike the endz of the shafts. The practice 
of cutting the capital and as much as a foot of the shaft out of a 
single atone entailed a waste, which ean have been a matter of no 
consideration, 

On contrasting these and other relies of actual Roman buildings in 
Scotland with the decorative representations of Roman architectural 
work which are found on altars, tablets, or monuments, one cannot but: 
he struck with the widely divergent architectural styles which they 
exhibit, even although they are contemporary, As we have seen, the 
Bar Hill details are rude in exeention and design, while at the same 
time they show a knowledge of the classic features of shaft, haze, and 
capital. So strangely do they differ in size and in method of reaching 
their purpose that, had they not all been found together, it might have 
heen supposed that they had belonged to different buildings. The 
capitals in themselves have no affinity with any of the Roman orders, 
although they are exactly of the same type us those developed in Western 
Europe zome centuries later. Further, we have noted in the mortise- 
pockets an indication that the pillars were not connected with arches 
but with lintels, and these probably of wood. Had they heen of 
stone, they would have had the same chance of being preserved as had 
the shafts. Had arches been used, some of the yvoussoire would surely 
have survived. One can hardly auppose that these shafts and capitals 
had supported a regularly designed classic entablature and cornice of 
atone, or even a wooden imitation of these. Probably there was only a 
simple beam. 
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On the other hand, if we turn to the architectural representations on 
single monuments, such as the tablet from the Antonine Vallum ! illus- 
trated in fig. 53, we are surprised at the marked difference of style and 
workmanship, Wecan see that the tablet must have been designed and 
executed by some one who was perfectly familiar with contemporary 
Roman architecture. Its fluted and beaded pilastere, with the Attic 





Fig. 63. Tablet from Chapel Hill on the Antonine Valluni. 


base and Corinthian capital, are quite after the Roman manner, and the 
same may be said of cornice and pediment. The reclining figure holding 
the laurel wreath is likewise the work of a competent artist. Again, 
the altar in the National Museum, from the Well at Birrens ( lig, 54), has 


' Figured in Plate 1, fig. 1, of The Romom Stones in the Huntertan Museum, 
Giasgee, by James Macdonald, LL.D., 1887. 
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on the front of its capital a representation of a round arched gateway, 
the architectural features of which combine the characters of both the 
above schools, Tt has an archivolt giving all the effect of a double 
facia, and the cireular aleove is decorated with the radiating shell 





Fig. 64. Arched Gateway, on Altar from Birrens, 


ornament so characteristic of Roman work. The ingoing of the gate- 
way haz a round, buluster-shaped column, reminiscent of the style of 
a long subsequent period. This does not carry the archivolt, which ts 
supported by a moulding, thus revealing the work of an unskilled hand. 
The surbase of the wall is ornamented on each side of the gateway with 
three tiers of decoration, closely resembling eleventh or twelfth century 
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work. The general conclusion—a conclusion applicable bu sculpture as 
well as to architecture—would seem to be that, in North Britain in 
Roman times, there were competent artists busy, men sequaint ad with 
the style of Southern art, but that much of the execution was left in 
untrained hands. The remarkable thing is that these untrained artists: 
carried out the work along lines which (one may say) perished with them, 
only to he revived centuries: later in Christian times. 
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